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Some High Lights of the Conventions 


A swing around the convention circuit reveals upon all sides the belief that 1922 is going to be an ex- 
ceptionally good year for lumbermen, and also an unusual number of plans to put the lumber business 
upon a better and sounder basis. In the issue of this week and that of the preceding week an unusually 
large number of these conventions are “covered.” The following brief references list some of the out- 
standing developments and give the page numbers and issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN where 








detailed reports will be found: 


Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association—Help the farm- 
ers to regain prosperity and secure money to spend by 
boosting dairying. In Minnesota alone annual value of 
dairy products is $202,000,000. Association develops 
book of plans for homes which may be built in units. 
Developing correspondence courses on retail lumber- 
men’s problems, which may be studied during winter 
months. Plan trip to Pacific coast manufacturing dis- 
tricts. Pages 44-47 and 56-57, Jan. 21 issue. 





Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago—What the milling- 
in-transit privilege means to Chicago. A publicity plan 
which drew 300,000 visitors. -Pages 48-49 and 72, Jan. 
21 issue. 


Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana—Keeping 
in touch with the farm adviser means more business for 
the retailer. How to help the farmer help the lumber- 
man. Pages 50-52, Jan. 21 issue. 





Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association—Where the 
money is going which should be going into homes and 
who the real competitor of the retailer is. Trial shows 
how lien law works. Pages 53-56, Jan. 21 issue. 


Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association—Lower 
rates in prospect on hardwoods from North to the Pacific 
coast. Pages 57, Jan. 21 issue. 





Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association—Making 
progress in passage of equitable lien law. How taxes 
are working in Canada. Page 61, Jan. 21 issue. Page 
56, Jan. 28 issue. 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion—Plan bigger birch publicity campaign and promo- 
tion of hard maple. Pages 57-59, Jan. 28 issue. 





Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association—(new 
name for Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York)—Adopt association plan book and 
create architectural bureau. Schedule 10,000-mile busi- 
ness trip to inspect lumber manufacturing operations. 
To boost water transportation of lumber. Pages 52-55, 
Jan. 28 issue. 





Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers—Fight against 
antishingle legislation makes headway. Uniform order 
blank increases in use and popularity. Market report 
department suggested. Pages 68-69, Jan. 28 issue. 





National Lumber Exporters’ Association—Committee 
meetings with ship operators planned to solve problems 
of lumber exporters. Page 76, Jan. 28 issue. 





Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association—Compulsory arbi- 
tration gives excellent results. Establish credit rating 
book. Pages 59-60, Jan. 28 issue. 





Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association—Furniture 
men need stable hardwood market. Pages 62-63, Jan. 
28 issue. 





Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association—What building 
and loan promotion work means to retailers. Codes 
suggested for manufacturers and dealers. Pages 64-67, 
Jan. 28 issue. 








At the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association a prominent lumberman asked this pertinent question of those 
whom he met: ‘Why is it that consumption of lumber has decreased 25 percent in the last twelve years while the 
population has increased 11 percent?” He thinks lumbermen should begin asking themselves that question and 
should quit talking as if lumber were a waning resource, thereby encouraging the growing use of substitutes. The im- 
pression that lumber is a waning resource should be combated wherever the impression exists. 
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Announcement 


We beg to announce the amalgamation of the Darnell Love Lumber 
Company, of Leland, Mississippi, the Leland Stave & Lumber Company, of 
Leland, Mississippi and Chicago, Illinois, and Russe & Burgess, Incorpor- 
ated, of Memphis, Tennessee, under the name of 


Turner-Farber-Love Company 


OF MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 





We wish tc thank you for past favors and hope you will favor the 
Turner-Farber-Love Company with your patronage. 


DARNELL-LOVE LUMBER COMPANY 
LELAND STAVE & LUMBER COMPANY 
RUSSE & BURGESS, INCORPORATED 
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Cut-over Lands for Farm Homes 


UMBERING COMPANIES, after a considerable part of their 
timbered areas has been denuded, are confronted with the 
problem of disposing of or developing their cut-over lands. 

Every plan for reforesting such areas provides for exempting lands 
suitable for agriculture. Both Federal and State laws agree in 
this, some latitude being permitted, however, where such lands are 
not needed for farming immediately. 

When the timber is all cut, and usually long before that time, 
there are thousands of acres of cut-over agricultural land await- 
ing settlement. In some sections the problem of clearing and de- 
veloping this land is of such magnitude as to demand State action, 
and some States have vastly enriched their domains by giving aid 
and advice to settlers on such lands. Lumbermen have been en- 
terprising and generous in promoting such development; indeed, 
some of them have won distinction as farmers hardly second to that 
won as lumbermen. 

Many thousands of acres of cut-over lands now ready for de- 
velopment are more fertile and can be made productive more readily 
than much of that long under cultivation, and from which the 
pioneer settlers themselves removed the timber. In addition, these 
eut-over lands are in large measure conveniently accessible to 
transportation and to other social conveniences; and settlers upon 


them may in most States without cost have the aid and direction of 
skilled advisors at every stage of development from removing the 
stumps to selecting farm seeds and choosing farm animals. All 
that is required of the settler is industry and a tithe of the per- 
sistence that was indispensable to the pioneers who settled the 
prairie States, together with a very small capital. 

To a very large extent the development of cut-over lands is a 
community problem, and when properly attacked its profitable 
solution is assured. Many wideawake community organizations 
have performed worthy service in this field and many others will 
find it a profitable one for their activities when they once have 
visualized their opportunities. 

The present low prices of farm products is no obstacle to settle- 
ment of cut-over lands, when such development is considered as a 
means of providing much needed homes for people who will be 
better off in the country than in the city. The farm family that 
comes thru the year with only a living is still much better off than 
the city family that lives from hand to mouth. A method of de- 
veloping these home farms that has been worked out by _ the 
Chamber of Commerce of Jackson, Miss., is described on page 46 
of this issue. The plan is thoroly practical for any community, 
and it promises benefit to the people as a whole as well as to manu- 
facturers and retailers of lumber. 
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To Strengthen Foreign Credit 


MOVEMENT IS ON FOOT to strengthen credit of importers 

in some of the impoverished countries of central Europe, by 

placing in their reach Government bonds which they can use 
as security for payment of merchandise imported. 

The International Chamber of Commerce, from its office in Paris, 
is taking a referendum vote in about twenty countries to obtain 
the sense of business men on the wisdom of the movement. As a 
part of the plan to obtain the views of business men, the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States is taking a vote of its members. 

This method of financing is known as the “ter Meulen” plan, so 
called from the name of the man who introduced and recommended 
it at the conference in Brussels in September, 1920. The plan pro- 
vides by means of bonds, for the foreign government to stand behind 
its subjects who want to impcrt merchandise. Arrangements will 
be made with such importers, when they lack funds to meet their 
obligations, to secure a bond of their government to use in lieu of 
money. The government may use the bonds in making its own 
purchases also. The creditor accepts such bonds as security, not as 
cash; but if debtors fail to pay the debts within the period 
agreed, the creditors may sell the bonds, and after paying them- 
selves what is due, turn over any surplus to the government. The 
government guards against loss by requiring the debtors to put up 
security. 

The International Chamber of Commerce will appoint a commis- 
sion to keep an eye on the proceedings; particularly to see that 
ample assets are placed as security for the bonds. 

It is believed the plan will not only work for the benefit of im- 
porters and exporters, but that it will be of valuable assistance to 
governments of countries impoverished by the war and whose 
finances have been in a bad condition. American exporters will 
welcome the added security thus afforded by the governments with 
whose subjects they have commercial dealings. 


State Can Not Nullify Contracts 


ROM TIME TO TIME politicians and others advance the doc- 
FE trine that in a contract to which a State is a party the State’s 
rights are superior to those of the other party. Of course no 
respectable court ever held such a doctrine legal; in fact, the Con- 
stitution of the United States expressly forbids any State to enact 
any “law impairing the obligation of contracts,” which of course 
would apply to contracts between the State and other parties. 

When a bumptious official, therefore, attempts for political or 
other purposes to override well established principles of law, it is 
refreshing to find a court that has the courage not only to lay down 
the law but to characterize in suitable language attempts to evade 
or ignore the law under the guise of fighting the people’s battles. 
The decision of Chancellor D. M. Russell in the case of Mississippi 
ex rel. Land Commissioner vs. Finkbine Lumber Co. is an example 
in point. A brief item regarding the decision appeared in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Jan. 21. Its significance is well 
set forth in the following editorial from the Jackson (Miss.) News: 

The opinion rendered by Chancellor D. M. Russell in the case 
of State of Mississippi, ex rel. Land Commissioner vs. Finkbine 
Lumber Co., is a pronouncement worthy of the best traditions 
of the Mississippi bench and bar. It recalls the days of the past 
when well-balanced barristers and not half-baked Bolshevists 
adorned the judiciary, and men were chosen to wear the ermine 
because of their legal learning rather than political pull. 

The suit was an effort on the part of the land commissioner, 
not merely to mulct a lumber company, but to unsettle the 
land titles of thousands of small farmers in South Mississippi, 
men who have reared families on the homesteads of their 
fathers, and who would be left bankrupt if the contention of 
the land commissioner in this litigation had been sustained. 

Chancellor Russell takes high ground in his decision. He 
vigorously repudiates what was a shameless attempt by the 
State, thru one of its public officers, to repudiate contracts 
that were solemnly entered into with individuals, and the 
opinion he renders is not only good law, but a proclamation for 
common honesty. 

The price for the lands involved was fixed by law—by legis- 
lative statute. It was paid by the individuals who settled the 
lands, and for more than sixty years they have been in undis- 
turbed possession, confident of the validity of the original 
patents, paying taxes from year to year, tilling the soil, and 
playing the parts of good citizens. The amount of land held 
by the Finkbine Lumber Co.—and acquired by legitimate 
purchase—is small when compared with the total area involved. 

The land commissioner’s suit was not only a shameless 
attempt at repudiation, but autocratic as well. The State, 
thru its authorized agent, did not enter court with an offer 





to pay back the accumulated tax tributes of sixty years, or 

assert its willingness to make any form of recompense to the 

holders, but sought to hide itself behind the cowardly shield of 
sovereignty, and avoid the long-established legal maxim that 

“he who seeks equity must do equity.” 

Chancellor Russell’s opinion is a masterpiece of clear and 
logical analysis. He thrusts aside all specious pleas and flimsy 
technicalities, and goes right to the heart of the subject by 
declaring that the State of Mississippi must maintain a high 
standard of ethics, and be faithful to all contractual relations 
with its citizenship. Incidentally, he has set an example in 
dealing with litigation of this character that other members 
of the judiciary might well emulate. 

Timber owners, commonly being the largest corporations in the 
sections where they operate, offer a perennial subject for political 
attack by office seekers of a certain stripe, who if deprived of their 
one stock in trade would rarely get into public office. Fortunately, 
in the case here cited many individual citizens were concerned and 
the court had an opportunity to show that in law the rule of justice 
does not admit of discrimination between the individual and the 
corporate body. 





Aircraft Industry Organizes Nationally 


NOTHER STEP in the development of the aircraft idustry of 
this country along the line of commercial utility has recently 
been taken, thru the organization of the Aeronautical Chamber 

of Commerce of America, with executive offices at 501 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. The newly formed chamber starts off with about one 
hundred charter members, representing the designing, constructing 
and operating branches of the industry. Among the principal ob- 
jects of the chamber, as set forth in its charter, are the following: 

“To foster, advance, and promote trade and commerce thruout 
the United States and in foreign countries, in the interest of per- 
sons, firms or corporations engaged in the business of manufactur- 
ing, buying, selling and dealing in aircraft, aircraft motors and 
aircraft parts and accessories of every kind. 

“To aid and assist in mapping out air roads and lanes; the loca- 
tion of landing fields, airdromes, hangars or such other structures 
as may be necessary for the advancement of aeronautics. 

“To advocate and promote in every lawful way the enactment 
of just and equitable laws pertaining to aeronautics.” 

The lumber industry has a very considerable stake in the develop- 
ment of commercial aviation, not only on general grounds in com- 
mon with all other businesses, but specifically, because of the re- 
quirements of wood for aircraft parts, and for airdromes, hangars 
and other buildings and equipment for landing fields. By the for- 
mation of a national organization in which all aeronautical interests 
head up, the dissemination of information regarding requirements 
for wood is facilitated. Further, a central address thus is estab- 
lished, to which inquiries from lumber producers and distributers 
regarding possible markets for the various species entering into 
the construction either of machines or buildings may be directed, 
with prospect of being intelligently answered or referred to the 
concerns most likely to be interested. 


High Rates Keep Hardwood Output Down 


OR MANY MONTHS hardwood producers of the South have 
been handicapped by high freight rates both on logs moving 
from woods to mills, and on lumber, particularly the lower 

grades, moving from mills to market. Reports indicate that logs 
are piled up along rights of way to an extent hitherto unknown, 
and that at the same time mills are down or running short owing to 
the lack of logs. The situation has persisted so long that some of 
the logs lying along carriers’ lines have begun to deteriorate. This 
means a further increase in the proportion of low grade stuff, which 
already is excessive at producing points because it can’t move at 
present rates. 

There is nothing in the present situation, even after the reductions 
in rates (as reported on pages 48-49) have become effective, to 
stimulate increased production of southern hardwoods. In fact, 
as the decision left the log rates untouched, the situation from the 
producers’ viewpoint is unchanged, and mills that are not close to 
their source of log supply have not been helped at all by the trifling 
reduction made on lumber. 

It should be quite clear to consumers and other buyers of hardwood 
that no possible benefit can come to them by postponing purchases. 
To do so will only aggravate a condition already bad enough; for 
witholding orders during a period of scant production when there 
is nothing to promise an increased output is merely to invite if indeed 
not to encourage a runaway market. 

Surely the reduction itself is so insignificant as to be no factor 
at all in determining the price a thousand even if it were to become 
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effective at once; and if purchases of stock now needed are delayed 
until the reduction is effective, the saving on the rate bids fair to 
be many times offset by the probable increase in price due to in- 
fluences more potent than the matter of a few cents a thousand feet 


in the freight rate. 


In short, the hardwood market situation has not been altered 
essentially by the decision; but the fact that the decision has been 


made should serve to suggest that there is no immediate prospect 
of further reductions, at least not within a period that can justify 
delaying the purchase of stocks now needed. The decision ought 
to release any orders that have been held up awaiting it and the 


fact that the decision is unsatisfactory to producers of hardwoods 


merely means that conditions surrounding production offer slight 
hope of reduction in price. 








Pleads for Forest Conservation 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 26.—In an address 

on ‘fA National Forest Policy’’ before the 
National Agricultural Conference today Gif- 
ford Pinchot, formerly chief forester of the 
United States and now head of the Pennsyl- 
vania State forestry department, made a 
strong plea for conservation of the remaining 
timber lands. As to much of Mr. Pinchot’s 
address lumbermen will find no occasion to 
complain. The emphasis he placed upon the 
economic importance of wood can not be dis- 
pleasing to those who have forest products for 
sale. Other features of his address contain the 
same grounds for criticism which are to be 
found in most of his speeches. He particularly 
stressed the need for stopping ‘‘ devastation’’ 
of privately owned timber lands. 


During the hearing before the House com- 
mittee on agriculture, Mr. Pinchot stated that 
the public forests ultimately will produce about 
one-third of the wood required by the Ameri- 
can consumer. In his address today he reduced 
their ultimate output to 20 percent. He laid 
emphasis on the fact that we are replacing by 
growth only one-fourth of the timber cut. 


In a way this is encouraging, since with 25 
percent of new growth plus the 20 percent 
which he says is assured perpetually from the 
public forests, national and State, the country 
would seem to be provided with almost one-half 
of its lumber and timber demands for all times, 
and it is certain that the percentage of replace- 
ment by growth will increase as a result of the 
widespread and increasing interest in the 
forest problem, on the part of lumber, pulp 
and paper men and the public, as well as the 
foresters. 


Mr. Pinchot’s own summary of his speech 
today follows: 


No wood on the farm; no food in the town. It 
takes more than half the wood consumed in Amer- 
ica to supply the farms that produce our food. The 
farm industry is the greatest single user of wood, 
The farmer finds it harder and harder to get build- 
ing lumber at reasonable cost. The reason is clear. 
Five-sixths of our virgin timber is gone. Two- 
thirds of all the States, with 80,000,000 people 
and more than four-fifths of the farm values of the 
country, depend for timber on the few remaining 
States which still cut more than they consume. 


‘Within ten years the entire country will have to 


depend on two or three States for nearly all its 
softwood lumber. Moreover, what we can not 
supply at home we can not secure abroad. Far 
more than half the nations of the world are de- 
pendent for timber supplies upon forests beyond 
their own boundaries. Even Mexico is an importer 
of timber, while the Canadians, if they should give 
us all they have, could meet our needs for less than 
one generation. The demands we make upon our 
forests are gigantic. More than half of all the 
lumber used in the world is consumed in the United 
States. Meantime, we are replacing by growth 
only one-fourth of what we cut, and our remaining 
supplies are dwindling to an early end. It is clear 
that we must grow what we need, or go without. 
The 460,000,000 acres of timber land which re- 
main, if they produced 50 cubic feet an acre a 
year, could almost meet our present needs, but 
they have been so mishandled that 15 cubic feet is 
all they grow, while our population is increasing 
and the uses of wood are multiplying. A higher 
standard of living always means a larger use of 
wood. The public forests, national and State, are 
reasonably well handled, but they furnish less 
than 3 percent of our lumber, and can never sup- 
Ply more than 20 percent. Farm woodlots, scat- 
tered in small tracts outside the lumber regions, 
will always help the farmers but can not grow the 
vast quantities of saw timber we must have to live. 
They are in-little danger of devastation. The pri- 
vately owned commercial timber lands, which con- 
tain most of what timber we have left, are being 
devastated more rapidly and completely than ever 
before, to the incalculable injury of the whole na- 


When a house is on fire, the first thing is to stop 


the fire. Replanting, fire prevention and the sav- 
ing of what timber lands still remain on the public 
domain and the Indian reservations are each of 
great importance, but the first thing is to put 
an end to forest devastation. Since the States 
which do not have forests must depend on those 
which do, this matter must be handled by the na- 
tion itself. A national law would become effective 
everywhere at once, while if saving our commer- 
cial forests were left to the individual States it 
would undoubtedly be years before those States 
which have large supplies of saw timber wouid 
take action. By that time it might well be too 
late. Meanwhile it is well to remember that the 
forest is a crop to be grown from the soil, not a 
mine to be exhausted and abandoned, as the lum- 
bermen do, and that the proposal to take the 
United States Forest Service out of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is in fact a proposal to check 
the progress of forest preservation in America. 


Commerce Commission Rulings 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 25.—In a tentative 

report to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in No. 11063—Holly Ridge Lumber Co. vs. 
Director General as agent Missouri Pacific 
Railroad Co.—Examiner P. F. Gault reecom- 
mends that the commission overrule its former 
decision and find unreasonable the applica- 
tion of a switching charge of 2 cents a hundred 
pounds at Monroe, La. The examiner recom- 
mends that the commission find that this 
charge was, is and for the future will be 
unreasonable to the extent that it exceeds $5 
a ear, and that complainant is entitled to 
reparation in the amount of the differences 
between charges paid and those that would 
have accrued on the basis of $5 a ear for 
switching. 

The commission has issued an order further 
suspending until March 14 the schedules in- 
volved in investigation and suspension docket 
No. 1421 in which the Chicago, Peoria & St. 
Louis and Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf sought 
to have canceled the $10 penalty charge on 
cars of lumber held for reconsignment beyond 
the forty-eight hours’ free time period. 


Lectures at College on Wood 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 25.—T. F. Laist, 

Chicago representative of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, a few days 
ago addressed the engineering students of 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., on the use of 
lumber and timbers in construction. He used 
lantern slides to illustrate various points. The 
students displayed keen interest in the address, 
several of them speaking to Mr. Laist after- 
ward and telling him their fathers were lum- 
ber manufacturers in the South and that they 
themselves were much interested in knowing 
what the National association is doing in the 
way of lumber extension work. 

It is hoped that many other openings will 
be presented for similar talks to engineering 
students in other educational institutions. 
Engineering courses are loaded up with matter 
concerning reinforced concrete and steel con- 
struction, but the information which the aver- 
age engineering graduate possesses concerning 
wood is practically nil. Mr. Laist discussed 
the physical properties of the more important 
structural timbers and the results of the ex- 
periment and research work that the National 
association has been doing to decrease the 
fire hazard of frame construction. He de- 
scribed in some detail the tests on fire resistive 
qualities of timber columns, stressing the im- 
portant part which the reinforced conerete cap 


plays in inereasing the life of wood columns. 
Various illustrations were given, showing that 
while in event of fire structural timber columns 
with steel caps invariably give way in the 
cap, those with reinforced conerete caps do 
not give way at that point but bear their full 
load until actually burned away. 

From Easton, Pa., Mr. Laist went to Roches- 
ter, N. Y., where he addressed the retail lum- 
bermen and from there went to Cincinnati for 
the annual meeting of the Ohio retailers. He 
is arranging with the board of directors, com- 
posed of local chairmen, for a short speaking 
tour in Ohio some time before the annual 
American Lumber Congress in April. In these 
meetings not only is he discussing the research 
activities of the National association with the 
retailers, but is emphasizing the importance of 
their taking an active part in the lumber con- 
gress. A similar speaking tour is planned in 
New York State before the congress meets. 

Arrangements also are being made for ad- 
dresses before societies of architects and engi- 
neers along the lines followed by Mr. Laist 
at Lafayette College. * 
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Fire Destroys Kentucky Retail Sheds 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Hazarp, Ky., Jan. 26.—Fire of incendiary 
origin today destroyed the lumber yards and 
sheds of the Whitesburg Lumber Co., at Whites- 
burg, forty miles from here, with a loss of 
$15,000. The firm is a new one in the lumber 
business and was owned by W. K. Brown and 
others. The plant will be rebuilt. 


Heads Commerce Bureau Division 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 25.—Seeretary of 
Commerce Hoover today announced the ap- 
pointment of Grosvenor M. Jones, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, as chief of the paper division of 
the bureau of foreign and domestic commerce. 
Mr. Jones has had considerable experience 
in the paper industry and trade. In 1893, be- 
fore entering the bureau, he was engaged in a 
special investigation in Washington in behalf 
of the American Paper & Pulp Association. 
He was assistant director of the bureau from 
February, 1918, to August, 1919. He has 
traveled in Europe and Latin America for the 
Department of Commerce, studying industries, 
ports and shipping. He visited Central Amer- 
ica in 1919 in connection with the second Pan- 
American financial conference, and was then 
appointed assistant manager of the mercantile 
bank of the Americas, later becoming director 
of that bank’s Peruvian branch. 
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Urges Forest Fire Prevention 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasHINnecTon, D. C., Jan. 25. — Charles 

Lathrop Pack, president of the American 
Forestry Association, today told the fortieth 
annual meeting of that organization that suffi- 
cient timber to build a 5-room house every 
hundred feet on both sides of a road extending 
from Chicago to New York is destroyed an- 
nually by forest fires. These dwellings, 100,- 
000 in number, would shelter nearly one-fourth 
of the annual increase in our population, he 
said. Mr. Pack strongly urged the importance 
of fire protection. Col. Henry 8S. Graves, 
former United States forester, and Senator 
Lenroot, of Wisconsin, discussed forestry 
problems. 
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LODGEPOLE PINE LATH 


Can you give me any information as to whether 
lodgepole pine lath are in use, and if so how they 
compare with white pine? I would appreciate it 
very much if you could put me in touch with a 
jobber who handles lath, so that he could find out 
as to demand and what I could realize for the 
lath on the car here.—INQuiry No, 485. 


[ We do not find lodgepole pine lath in themar- 
ket lists at our disposal, but they are probably 


used. This wood is about as strong as white 
pine. The name of a jobber has been supplied 


the inquirer for the requested.— 


EpITor. | 


purposes 





HAS DIMENSION PERSIMMON FOR SALE 

Can you tell us the names of users of dimension 
persimmon in the Kast? We have quite a large 
quantity of this class of material available and 
would like to get in touch with some of the users. 
—Inquiry No. 490. 

[The inquirer is located in Louisiana and has 
been given the names of several prospective 
purchasers of persimmon, Any interested read- 
ers will be furnished the address of the inquirer 
upon request.—EDITOR. | 


SEEKS DOUGLAS FIR BOX VENEER 

Please give us the names of several reliable 
manufacturers of Douglas fir box veneer.—INQUIRY 
No. 474. 

[ This inquiry, which comes from Indianapolis, 
Ind., indicates a growing demand in the mid- 
dle West for fir veneer. The company has been 
given names of a number of Pacific coast manu- 
facturers, and any interested reader will be 
given the name of the inquirer upon request.— 
EDITOR. | 


COST OF ASSEMBLING WINDOWS 

(1) Have you any information or data showing 
the cost of cutting 2-light check-rail windows 
from the rai] stock—in other words, the total cost 
of operation in mortising, tenoning and machining 
of all parts for a 2-light check-rail window? 

(2) We would also like information as to the 
cost per window in assembling a 2-light check-rail 
window from the K. D. This operation would con- 
sist of clamping, pinning and sanding.—INQUIRY 
No. 482. 

[(1) A great many factors enter into the 
cost of eutting windows from rail stock. The 
inquirer has been referred to a source of infor- 
mation, but readers who have late data on the 
subject are requested to send it to the AMmERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. 

(2) Several authoritities have been con- 
sulted on the cost of assembling 2-light check- 
rail windows. This cost of course varies some- 
what with the size of the window. One authority 
reports a cost of 2 cents a window for assem- 
bling. That was before war conditions dis- 
rupted costs, and is of course less than the cost 
today. Comment by readers is invited.—EpI- 
TOR. | 


WOULD SELL DRAIN TILE 

Please give us the names of manufacturers from 
whom we can secure a stock of clay drain tile— 
INQuIRY No. 476. 

[The above inquiry comes from a retailer 
in southwestern Illinois and he has been given 
the names of drain tile manufacturers in IIli- 
nois, Iowa and Missouri. There is a great 
deal of land in the middle West which must be 
drained to make it productive, even in the older 
settled sections. There are still to be found 
a great many fields which have never been put 
to use because they have not been properly 
drained, but with the increase in the value of 
land and the desire and necessity for securing 
as great a return as possible on the money in- 
vested, more and more land is being drained 
each year. Therefore, it is not surprising that 
so many retail lumber companies handle drain 
tile. Some profit is made from the selling of 


the tile, of course, but the main reason for 





handling tile is to help the farmer to secure 
a larger income so that he in turn may be 
able to make more improvements. It is a prac- 
tical application of the community development 
idea so largely sponsored and fostered by re- 
tail lumbermen. 

This inquiry is inserted in the hope that re- 
tailers who have found some manufacturers of 
drain tile especially helpful will be willing to 
supply their names to the inquirer.—EDITOR. | 


OFFERS ILLINOIS HARDWOODS 

I have a 70-acre timber tract in bottom land in 
Illinois about twenty-five miles from St. Louis. 
Trees are mostly water oak, altho many are white 
oak, hickory, ash etc. I have attempted to produce 
lumber, but have been unable to market it except 
in small lots to surrounding farmers. St. Louis 
hardwood dealers and other buyers of hardwood 
apparently are not interested. I would like to 
know if Illinois hardwood is below quality of other 
hardwood, or is it probably on account of the 
small operation? I have been unable to determine 
this. Could produce about 10,000 feet per week 
with circular saw. 

Am I paying too much to produce?—$2.50 a 
thousand for making logs, $5 for hauling to mill, 
one mile, and $10 for sawing. What is the ap- 
proximate value of stumpage in this district, one 
mile from railroad station—trees 12 to 30 inches 
in diameter ?—INQuiIRyY No. 447. 

[ Water oak seldom reaches the market under 
this name but is included among the red oaks 
and sold as such. Good quality water oak, there- 
fore, has an excellent market when there is a 
market for oak lumber. The probable reason 
that the inquirer in this case has been unable to 
find a market is that for the greater part of 
1921 the hardwood market has been very dull 
with the result that wholesalers thru whose 
hands this lumber would have to be passed have 
made few purchases. The hardwood market 
improved very much last fall, however, and 
there is reason to believe that 1922 will be a good 
year for hardwoods, especially in view of the fact 
that manufactured stocks are probably lower 
today than ever before in the history of the 
industry. 

It is not true to say that the hardwoods of 
any one State are inferior to those of another 
State. The quality of hardwood trees varies to 
a greater extent than the quality of softwood 
trees and hardwood lumber is sold largely upon 
its individual quality. Buyers, it is true, have 
found that some hardwoods from some particu- 
lar section are more desirable for their require- 
ments than the same species from other sections, 
but this situation arises from the amount of a 
particular quality of lumber available, and from 
the section producing lumber most suited to the 
buyer’s needs there will come much lumber not 
suited to his uses. Hardwoods properly milled 
and dried should suffer no handicap from the 
fact that they are produced in Illinois. 

Small operators frequently have trouble in dis- 
posing of their lumber because it is not manu- 
factured to suit the requirements of purchasers 
or because it is improperly cut and dried, or 
because the species are so mixed in piling that 
it is expensive and tedious to sort them. The 
inquirer in this case is advised to get in touch 
with hardwood dealers and ask them for cut- 
ting specifications, thereafter cutting the lum- 
ber to suit these specifications, and piling each 
species separately. It also is a good thing to 
cut each'species separately, that is, not to mix 
hickory, white oak and water oak logs together 
and cut them as they come. 


Judging from the figures giving cost of pro- 
duction, the inquirer is not paying too much for 
producing this stock. In fact a great many 
hardwood producers would consider this a low 
cost of production. The value of stumpage de- 
pends upon so many factors that can only be de- 
termined by an inspection of the timber that 
it is impossible to say what the stumpage is 
worth. 

Interested parties will be put in touch with 
this inquirer.—EbITor. }. 





OFFERS WHITE ASH LOGS 

We have several hundred thousand feet of first 
class second growth white ash in the tree. Logs 
from these trees would run from 10 to 18 inches 
in diameter with an average length of 12 feet, 
We would like to get in touch with baseball bat 
manufacturers or with others that might afford 
us the best market. We are in position to manu- 
facture logs from these trees into lumber or dimen- 
sion.— INQuiIRy No. 478. 

[The company that offers these white ash logs 
is located in Illinois and has excellent transpor- 
tation facilities. The name of the inquirer will 
be furnished upon request.—EDITor. } 


HISTORY OF PAUL BUNYAN 

Do you have a history of Paul Bunyan for sale? 
If you do not have, where do you think I could 
find it?—INquiry No. 487. 

[The inquirer has been referred to the Uni- 
versity of Oregon as a possible place where a 
history of Paul Bunyan may be procured. We 
understand that the university published such a 
history some time ago. We do not have it on 
hand nor have we seen it.—Ep1Tor. } 


END MATCHED FLOORING MACHINE 

For making short length oak flooring is there a 
machine sold that will match the side and end 
at one operation? Who is the maker of this ma- 
chine ?—INquiry No. 488. 

[The inquirer has been supplied with the 
name and address of a flooring machine manu- 
facturer which specializes on the feature of end 
matching.—EDITor. } 





OFFERS OAK SQUARES 

I can furnish white and red oak squares 1144”x 
114%”, 1%”x1%” and 2x2 inches, lengths to suit. 
At present I would like to sell a car of this stock 
and would like to be put in touch with purchasers. 
—Inquiry No. 483, 

[The stock offered is from Arkansas and the 
name of the manufacturer will be furnished 
upon request. This manufacturer also states 
that he is able to get out material for table tops 
and table legs.—EbITor. } 





LUMBER CONSUMPTION BY STATES 

Can you advise us the amount of lumber sold 
or consumed annually in the following territories? 
New England States; New York City; New York 
—" New Jersey; Pennsylvania.—INquiry No. 

{The most comprehensive information on this 
subject is contained in a _ bulletin entitled 
‘Some Public and Economie Aspects of the 
Lumber Industry,’’ by William B. Greeley, at 
the time of writing the bulletin assistant for- 
ester, but now chief forester. One chart gives 
the number of cars of lumber consumed in each 
State in 1914 and the percentage that came from 
the various producing regions, The following 


shows in carloads the amount of lumber con- 
sumed in 1914 as taken from the chart referred 
to: 

a ee 1,303 Rhode Island... 2.644 
New Hampshire. 1,073 New York ..... 62,440 
Vermont ...... 268 New Jersey.... 21,890 
Massachusetts . 13.588 Pennsylvania .. 74,131 
Connecticut 8,145 


No figures are available showing consumption 
in New York City. The approximate lumber 
footage may be gained from this table by as- 
suming that each ear contained 20,000 feet. 
Taking hardwoods and softwoods into consid- 
eration as well as rough and dressed lumber it 
seems probable that this is a fairly reasonable 
figure. However, any other figure may be used 
which in the judgment of the user may give 
more accurate results.—EDITOR. | 


THE SAWMILL SMOKE NUISANCE has been re- 
vived in Victoria, B. C., and new complaints 
have been made to the city council. Officials 
have been instructed to make a report on con- 
ditions. 
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The Southern Pine Situation 


Tho the southern pine market has shown im- 
provement during the last week, the volume 
of business has been far below what was ex- 
pected. But while the spurt predicted for this 
month has not materialized, millmen remain 
optimistic, the conviction being that trade will 
develop rapidly from now on and that spring 
will witness great activity. The week’s out- 
standing feature has been the revival of ex- 
port trade, after the lull which accompanied 
the holidays. Altho not having yet attained 
any exceptionally heavy volume, foreign or- 
ders are again numerous enough to have a 
decidedly strengthening influence on the mar- 
ket, and exporters are well satisfied with pros- 
pects. The oil fields continue to take large 
quantities of timbers and building lumber, and 
there has been a substantial increase in rail- 
road orders for ear sills, framing, decking and 
general construction material, as well as for 
hewn and sawn ties, to such an extent that 
mills eatering to that class of business have 
their order files well filled. In fact, special 
cuttings of all kinds are much in demand, and 
it is the retail trade which is dragging. Here 
and there is noted a tendency on the part of 
retail concerns to take on straight cars again, 
but current buying continues to be confined 
largely to mixed cars—practically all for rush 
shipment to satisfy immediate requirements. 
One thing that indicates an early expansion in 
trade with retail yards is the presence at the 
mills of numerous buyers from the middle 
West, North and East—many of whom have 
sizable orders in their pockets, but find con- 
siderable difficulty in placing them on account 
of the low and broken stocks. Boards are par- 
ticularly hard to find in many sections, and 
prices on them have been advanced $1.50 to $2. 
Dimension also is far from plentiful and has 
been marked up $1 by several leading pro- 
ducers. While the need and desire is for con- 
tinuous production to build up mill stocks, this 
has been difficult of late practically thruout 
the South, on account of inclement weather. 


In the Hardwood Field 


Trade in hardwoods is showing slow but 
steady gains, altho it has not yet attained the 
activity which prevailed immediately before 
the holidays. However, the situation is re- 
markable for the lack of pressure to sell, which 
is accounted for not only by the low stocks on 
hand in every hardwood producing section, but 
equally by the strong confidence felt by mill- 
men and distributers alike that the next few 
weeks will witness a material growth of de- 
mand and strengthening of the market. This 
expectation is supported by the heavy volume 
of inquiry in circulation. The furniture indus- 
try this week is concluding its shows, which 
are reported to have been fully up to~-the 
manufacturers’ expectations, and these events 
should be closely followed by a period of heavy 
buying by that industry. Except in a few-sec- 
tions, such as Chicago, where labor disputes 
are again clouding the horizon and making for 
extreme caution, flooring and interior trim 
manufacturers are operating continuously in 
preparation for a big building movement this 
spring, and they are good customers. .A report 
received this week from the Memphis terri- 
tory says that steel interests are in the market 
for considerable quantities of No. 3 common 
oak, and box makers are modest factors on the 
market. Exporters say that overseas inquiries 
are again increasing in number,and believe that 
the recent advances in European exchanges, 
notably in sterling, are sure to be reflected in 
the hardwood, market within the near future. 
Production meanwhile continues restricted. 
One authority estimates that the present out- 
put in the South is not above 40 percent of 
normal, and the situation in the North is 
hardly any better. A survey of Wisconsin and 
Michigan stocks this week showed that all 


woods are in really surprisingly low supply, 
the only items in fair—and only fair—supply 
being 4/4 Nos, 2 and 3 birch and No. 3 maple. 
The stock sheets of several of the largest 
manufacturers revealed that in each of their 
yards there was considerably less than a earload 
of a great many items in popular demand, and 
an item rarely amounted to four or five ears. 


Northern Pine Market Features 


The northern pine market can not be char- 
acterized otherwise than as dull, so far as 
actual business is concerned; but inquiry has 
shown a marked improvement and indicates 
a brisk retail yard trade later on. Building 
prospects are good, both in the northern and 
eastern territories served by northern pine. 
Reports from Minnesota distributing centers 
this week say that advances of $1 to $2 on No. 
3 and better will go into effect very shortly, as 
manufacturers feel that this item at present 
is out of line. The better grades and dimen- 
sion stuff remain strong, and some items are 
being depleted, while it appears that box 
makers are beginning to interest themselves 
more largely in the lower grades, which have 
been dragging for some time. The general 
industrial situation has not yet improved to 
the point where the factory trade becomes a 
factor, and shop and pattern lumber are con- 
sequently slow movers. 


Hemlock and Cypress Conditions 


No feature is contained in the hemlock mar- 
ket reports for this week. The market re- 
mains dull, in common with that for the other 
construction woods, tho signs are not lacking 
that a change for the better is actually on the 
threshold. Eastern reports are that hemlock 
dimension lumber and frames are very scarce 
in that section, and prices correspondingly 
stiff, which causes the great bulk of current 
trading to be confined to boards. Cypress has 
completed another featureless week, with no 
change either as to demand or prices, except 
on molding, which is quoted 10 points higher 
by some Gulf coast mills. Production is steady, 
and call is largely for mixed cars. 


Western Pines and Redwood 


Advices from the Inland Empire indicate 
a better feeling among the western pine manu- 
facturers. After a period of pronounced dull- 
ness, trade during the last week or ten days 
has shown a quickening which tho not wide- 
spread nevertheless was an indication that the 
market is beginning to shake off its lethargy. 
At the same time there is a conviction that 
lumber prices have passed their lowest mark 
and that further changes will be upward. 
Dimension in fact has already led the way, 











18- and 20-foot lengths having taken an ad- 
vanee of $2. The market for California and 
southern Oregon white and sugar pine is fun- 
damentally unchanged, and redwood remains 
firm. A very fair eastern demand for redwood 
continues to be received, and thruout this 
month has been fully as good as during De- 
cember. Production has been curtailed of late 
by unfavorable weather, but logging is going 
forward at capacity wherever possible and a 
large mill output is expected this year. 


Trade in Douglas Fir 


Compared with the recent period of feverish 
activity on the west Coast, the current Douglas 
fir situation is a little quiet, tho the business 
that the mills have on their books and are con- 
stantly receiving is enough to keep the market 
generally steady. Trade with the Orient has 
dropped off and is momentarily quiet. The 
same is true of the California market, and 
the Atlantic coast also is proceeding more cau- 
tiously in its transactions. So far as the 
Japanese business is concerned, the reason for 
its stoppage is given as temporary congestion 
of wharf facilities—not satisfaction of re- 
quirements—so it appears likely that this 
trade will soon revive, tho probably not again 
reach the peak attained before the holidays. 
Reports from Los Angeles, Calif., which has 
been the port of destination for most of the 
California-bound cargoes shipped during the 
last several months, say that dealers’ and con- 
sumers’ yards and the wharves are filled with 
lumber as a result of the heavy receipts in 
December and so far this month, which ac- 
count for the lull in that trade. Apparently 
this lull has alarmed a few of the Northwest 
mills, for they are offering concessions of 
around $1 in an effort to secure additional 
business. This is disturbing the local market 
to some extent, and apparently is due to mis- 
interpretation of the situation. The fact that 
the number of building permits taken out in 
Los Angeles from Jan. 1 to Jan. 17 reached 
1,975, valued at more than $4,500,000, gives 
evidence that the building boom is not yet at 
an end, but that business is likely to continue 
as heavy as heretofore after the local dealers 
have been able to move some of their present 
heavy holdings. Building in the San Diego 
section also is going forward steadily. Austra- 
lia meanwhile is buying larger quantities, and 
the outlook in that direction is much improved. 
There is a heavy inquiry for car material go- 
ing the rounds, and early placement of good 
sized orders is expected. The rail trade has 
shown some improvement but is still far below 
the volume usual toward the end of January; 
but this business is thought sure to develop 
rapidly henceforth. 





Lumber Movement for Two Weeks* 


Southern Pine 
Jan. 14 
Totals 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Association...........+-- 


Jan. 14 
Totals 


Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association......... 


Jan. 14 
Totals 


California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association 


Jan. 14 
Totals 
California Redwood 
Jan. 1 
Totals 
North Carolina Pine 
Jan. 14 
Totals 
Northern Hemlock & 
tion 

Jan. 14 
"ROUGE S.eaieln tes cans woe 


Totals for two weeks.. 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ 


Out Shipments Orders 
a 64,471,913 56,017,152 59,881,140 
taaawas 73.048.799 59,624,964 75,422,484 
wenawaee 137,520,712 115,642,116 135,303,624 
ere? 66,187,169 59,174,397 48,434,919 
ag wwaera 75,430,563 64,353,149 63,372,996 
wembued 141,617,732 123,527,546 111,807,915 
yea aa 6,797,000 8,232,000 8,275,000 
Sdaaes 8,136,000 16,702,000 15,375,000 
Per rre 14,933,000 24,934,000 23,650,000 


No report 
No report 


No report 
No report 


4,429,065 3,027,331 4,983,531 





Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, January 


to November, 


GRINS UUs cic RK acatea dewaswmes 


scudteals 8,551,762 7,248,598 7,230,836 
Sor ic 12,980,827 10,275,929 12,214,367 
Associa - 

eee 800,000 936,000 1,521,000 
eda siae 666,000 353,000 1,035,000 
enna 1,466,000 1,289,000 y I 3,000 
celewaeh 308,518,271 275,668,591 285,531,906 
da ata 140,250,000 131,646,000 Not reported 


* Beginning week ended Jan. 7, 1922, and including week ended Jan. 14, 1922. Compiled by the 


National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
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COMPANY’S SALESMEN VISIT MILLS 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 25.—The entire sales 
force of the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co. (for- 
merly Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co.) 
has just completed a tour of six of the com- 
pany’s eight mills in Louisiana. The follow- 
ing mills were visited: Louisiana Central Lum- 
ber Co., Clarks and Standard, La.; Louisiana 
Sawmill Co. (Ine.), Glenmora, La.; Forest 
Lumber Co., Oakdale, La.; White-Grandin Lum- 
ber Co., Slagle, La.; and Louisiana Long Leaf 
Lumber Co., Fisher, La. 

The party traveled in a special Pullman, 
mobilizing at Little Rock, Ark., Jan. 15. In the 
party were: R. B. White, assistant general man- 
ager; I. R. Watkins, manager yard sales; R. 8. 
Price, manager timber and railroad sales; C. FE. 
Slagle, general manager at Clarks and Stand- 
ard; C. C. Sheppard, general manager at Glen- 
mora and Oakdale; P. A. Bloomer, general man- 
ager at Fisher; H. H. Rhodes, general manager 
at Slagle; Jim Box, general grading instrue- 
tor, and A. W. Johnson, assistant general man- 
ager at Clarks, and the following salesmen: 
Mark Ansen, C. L. Chaffee, T. C. Crenshaw, 
J. KE. Diamond, T. KE. Flanders, Jesse Jeffers, 
E. L. Kirkbride, Guy H. Mallam, L. J. Marshall, 
J. H. Martin, O. A. Mason, K. E. McGill, C. B. 
MeVey, P. H. Mead, L. O. O’Daniel, L. B. Oeth, 
N. T. Parker, C. A. Sheppard, E. C. Slagle, 


of getting it out again, with a fair return for his 
capital. But what does he hear on all hands? He 
hears that the legal expenses of doing business in 
Mississippi are from four to ten times what they 
are in other States, where the opportunities are 
nearly as good. He hears that there is no work- 
men’s compensation act, that a man, as Gov. 
srough says, can not know what his profits and 
losses are over a period of seven years, that much 
outside capital already has been driven, heavy 
losers, from the State in bitterness over litigation. 
Mr. Peck believes that if steps are taken to 
clear up the situation, the State will greatly 
benefit thru the investment of outside capital. 


TO CONFER ON MILL STANDARDS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 23.—In pursuance 
of its program looking to standardization in 
the various industries, the Department of Com- 
merce is arranging for an early conference in 
Washington at which there will be taken up the 
question of standard sizes on sash and doors. 
John M. Gries, chief of the division of building 
and housing, is in charge of this work and at a 
preliminary meeting to be held early in Febru- 
ary the standardization of sash, door and mill- 
work will be discussed. At this preliminary 
conference there will be present, with members 
of the department, an architect, a builder, a 
screen man, a@ manufacturer and a millwork 
association secretary. C. B. Harman, secretary 

















The accompanying illustration gives evidence of the size of the Douglas fir trees that grow in some 
of the fine timber stands owned by the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., of Tacoma, Wash. 
The butt cut on the first car came from a tree said to be 300 feet high and whose lowest limb 


was 200 feet above the ground. 


at the butt, 7 feet at the top, and scaled 11,000 feet, board measure. 
The second car contains the butt log from another good sized tree, while the other 


43,000 feet. 


This log was 32 feet long, 9 feet in diameter inside the bark 


The entire tree scaled 


cars carry the second and third cuts, respectively, from the larger tree 








D. B. Spillar, EK. F. Strube, J. M. Wheeler. H. 
A. Strube and H. M. Barns, of the sales force, 
were unable to make the trip, the former be- 
cause of the illness of Mrs. Strube and the lat- 
ter because of an attack of ptomaine poisoning. 
Mr. Barns is out of danger. 


Peeeeeaeaeaeaeaaaaaan: 


MISSISSIPPI NEEDS INVESTORS 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., Jan. 23.—F. L. Peck, 
of Seranton, Pa., head of the J. J. Newman 
Lumber Co. interests in and near this city, de- 
clared in a recent interview that Mississippi, a 
State of the greatest opportunity, needs only 
the capital which is anxious to come in to realize 
its possibilities of development. He was em- 
phatic in stating that certain legislation is 
needed to impress on interested investors that 
the State is anxious for development rather than 
being antagonistic to measures that would lead 
to the future greatness of Mississippi. In dis- 
cussing the legislative situation Mr. Peck said: 


The would-be investor, when he considers put- 
ting his money into Mississippi, must be assured 


of the Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, of Atlanta, Ga., has been 
invited to represent the organized branch of the 
industry. 


ENTERS LUMBER BUSINESS FOR HIMSELF 

CHARLOTTE, N. C., Jan. 23.—E. C. Sweeney, 
who has been southern manager at this place 
since 1915 for William M. Lloyd Co., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., resigned his position and closed 
the offices of that company here the first of 
this year to enter business for himself under 
the name of the EK. C. Sweeney Lumber Co., 
Charlotte. Prior to 1915, Mr. Sweeney was 
with the Fosburgh Lumber Co., of Norfolk, 
Va., now the Hollister Lumber Co., of Hollister, 
N. C. During the six years he was with the 
Lloyd company he handled practically all of 
that company’s purchases from the South, and 
likewise sold something like 40,000,000 to 50,- 
000,000 feet direct to the trade. He is well 
acquainted not only with the trade in the Caro- 
linas and Virginia, but with practically all the 
mills from Virginia to Louisiana. 


COMPANY TO INSTALL WIRELESS TELEPHONE 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 24.—In order to elim 
inate long delays and excessive telephone and 
telegraph toll charges the E. L. Bruce Co., this 
city, manufacturer of oak flooring, interior trim 
and hardwood lumber, has ordered and will have 
installed about Feb. 1 a wireless telephone con- 
necting its plant in this city with that in Little 
Rovk, Ark. Two sets of wireless apparatus 
have been ordered and it is hoped to have the 
system in working order very shortly. 

C. Arthur Bruce, secretary and sales manager 
of the company, in telling of the installation of 
the wireless phone, said that the company had 
been spending several thousand dollars annually 
in telephone and telegraph charges between its 
two plants and that as the company manufac- 
tures its own electricity at each plant it is 
expected that the cost of operation will be prae- 
tically nothing. The company is assured that 
no special operator is needed and that after 
proper coaching any one in the office can operate 
the telephone. The sending and receiving wires 
will be placed at an altitude of 125 feet—from 
sprinkler tower to smokestack in each case—and 
the company has been informed that the appa- 
ratus will be powerful enough to reach cities on 
the Pacific coast, if necessary, under practically 
any atmospheric condition. Mr. Bruce says that 
of course the installation of the wireless tele- 
phone is in the nature of an experiment, but if 
it works out as promised it will provide a quick 
and low cost method of communication between 
the company’s two plants. 


KANSAS CONCERN CHANGES NAME 


TOPEKA, KAN., Jan. 25.—At the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting of the Ash Lumber Co. on Jan. 
10 it was voted to change the name of the com- 
pany to Scott-MePherson Lumber Co. The 
change applies to the wholesale office in Topeka 
and to the six retail yards owned and operated 
by the company at Eskridge, Hunter, Plainville, 
Page City, Ash Grove and Maple Hill, Kan. 
Clinton L. Scott is president of the company, 
having recently purchased the interests of 
Charles 8. Ash in the old Ash Lumber Co. H. 
G. McPherson is vice president and C, J. 
Brodrick, secretary-treasurer. W. N. Baird is 
manager. 


MISSOURI COMPANY LIQUIDATED 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo., Jan. 20.—Announcement is 
being made by S. J. Bunker, president of the 
Bunker Culler Trust Co., of this city, that the 
Bunker Culler Lumber Co., of Bunker, Mo., has 
gone out of business and that the Bunker Culler 
Trust Co. has been formed to liquidate the as- 
sets of the stockholders of the lumber company. 
The headquarters of the trust association are at 
655 Market avenue, Springfield. 


(RPE AaES 


RAISE HUGE TANK TO INCREASE PRESSURE 


Detroit, Micu., Jan. 25.—It is no easy job 
to raise 25 feet in the air a 50,000-gallon water 
tank weighing 40 tons. In fact it has never 
been attempted before. But it is being done at 
the Sibley Lumber Co.’s plant at Kercheval and 
Beaufait Avenues, Detroit, where it was neces- 
sary to increase the water pressure 12 pounds. 

In order to have the required pressure, the 
tank would have to be 25 feet higher. The 
method heretofore was to tear down the old 
tank and rebuild it, but T. S. Van Stone, super- 
intendent for the Reading corporation, decided 
that he could raise the tank, saving a few thou- 
sand dollars by doing so. So with a galley 
frame, four tackles, two 10-ton chain falls, two 
wire falls, and half a dozen wire guys the tank 
is slowly making its way 25 feet higher. Only 
twelve men are needed to raise the tank. It is 
expected that the job will be completed in five 
days. 

IT REQUIRES nearly two cords of wood to 
make one ton of paper. A large part of the 
wood substances is washed away in the process 
of manufacturing. It is one of the worst losses 
in all the wood using industries. 
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EASTERN COMPANIES OPEN COAST OFFICE 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 21.—Ralph C. Angell, 
formerly eastern representative of the Willapa 
Lumber Co., with headquarters in New York, is 
in Seattle this week. He makes the important 
announcement that the Babcock-Angell Lumber 
Co., of New York, and the Babcock Lumber Co., 
of Pittsburgh, have been able to secure as their 
Coast representative A. Wales Bryden, of Seat- 
tle, who Feb. 1 will open headquarters for both 
companies at 804 White Building. Mr. Angell 
is conservatively optimistic as to the prospect 
for business in 1922. The Babcock-Angell Lum- 
ber Co. will deal almost exclusively with inter- 
coastal cargo business. Mr. Angell says: 

While December and January are the two 
months of the slack season, with lumber business 
extremely quiet, the outlook for Atlantic coast 
trade is extremely bright. The west Coast has 
taken note of a considerable increase in the volume 
of lumber shipments thru the Panama Canal. The 
aggregate is quite a large sum; but compared with 
the stupendous grand total of lumber business of 
the Atlantic coast it is almost nothing at all. I 
expect that the intercoastal business will further 
increase for several years. It is now growing 
rapidly, and will make still further headway with 
the opening of spring. I find that west Coast hem- 
jock is well liked, and I look for a steady increase 
in that direction. In the rail trade, as far as fir 
uppers are concerned, there is also likely to be a 
noticeable increase, probably out of sympathy with 
the increased consumption of fir common as a 
direct result of water shipments. 

"Mr. Bryden, who will have charge of the Coast 
offices of the Babcock-Angell Lumber Co. and 
the Babcock Lumber Co., is widely known in 
the Pacifie Northwest for his expert knowledge 
of both manufacturing and selling ends of the 
lumber industry. He was formerly treasurer of 
the Pioneer Lumber Co., Seattle, and previous 
to establishing that connection was manager of 
the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Co. 


Set aeaeaeaeaaaaaanaaaa 


NEW WEST COAST GRADING RULES 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 21.—New West Coast 
association grading rules have appeared today 
in published form as of date Jan. 2, 1922. The 
publication is known as Rail 2, and supersedes 
Rail A bearing date Jan. 1, 1917. The title is 
‘“Standard Classification, Grading and Dressing 
Rules for Douglas Fir, Sitka Spruce, Western 
Red Cedar, West Coast Hemlock and Port Or- 
ford Cedar Products.’’ An innovation appears 
in the incorporation of the Port Orford cedar 
rules in their entirety. In addition to minor, 
changes, the volume contains rules for rough 
green clears, car materials, ties, structural 
grades and box grades. The box specifications 
apply to west Coast hemlock and Sitka spruce, 
with provisions as to ordinary sizes and speci- 
fied widths. They provide for three grades— 
No. 1, containing 75 percent and over of cut- 
tings; No. 2, 60 to 75 percent, and No. 3, 40 
to 60 percent. Standard net thickness 82S, 
13/16 inch. The new volume covers 107 pages, 
of which 54 pages set forth the rules proper, and 
53 pages deal with standard patterns. The book 
is issued under the authority of the grading 
rules committee of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, which has had this work in hand 
for more than a year. 

An important feature is the drafting of defi- 
nite rules on rough clears, both green and sea- 
soned. Heretofore there have been no grading 
rules for rough clears which one could have used 
as applicable to larger sizes. 


Natural Shrinkage Defined 


An extremely important paragraph defines 
natural shrinkage. Under General Instructions 
appears the following: 

25. Natural shrinkage means an approximate 
shrinkage from green to seasoned sizes of 4 percent 
in Douglas fir and 5 percent in spruce, hemlock 
and cedar. All grades milled green are subject 
to natural shrinkage. 

No one feature in connection with previous 
rules for grading west Coast lumber has caused 
80 much difficulty, both with buyers and sellers, 
as the provision for natural shrinkage. Most 
of the woods with which fir comes in competi- 
tion are sold after seasoning, and, if worked, 
it is frequently after the stock has been dried. 
For various reasons it has never been the cus- 
tom on the Pacifie coast to surface stock in this 


manner, common grades almost entirely being 
surfaced in an unseasoned condition as soon as 
the stock comes from the saw. The shrinkage is 
not uniform, the variation depending upon the 
type of wood. Consequently, up to the present 
time, until the appearance of Rail 2, eastern 
buyers have not known what minimum size 
to expect. The new grading rules define abso- 
lutely the allowable natural shrinkage which 
actually determines the minimum size. 


SHINGLES PROTECT CHURCH FOR 51 YEARS 


PORTLAND, ORE,, Jan. 21.—The enduring 
qualities of red cedar shingles are attested to 
by the roof which for fifty-one years has cov- 
ered the St. David’s Episcopal Church parish 
house in this city. Only this winter was it 

















Section of Old Roof on St. David’s Parish House, 
Portland, Ore. 


deemed necessary to renew this roof, which had 
given perfect shelter for so many years. It can 
not be said that the old shingles were ‘‘as good 
or almost as good as new’’ when taken off, 
for they had been torn into shreds, many of 
them by rains and winter storms, so that the 
roof almost bore the appearance of thatch. But 
it shed the rain, nevertheless. One reason for 
the longevity of this roof is no doubt its steep- 
ness, as the water runs off quickly and the wind 
had little opportunity to drive the rain between 














St. David’s Parish House With Old Roof 
Replaced 


the slats, as happens where roofs are laid too 
flat. The parish house is located on East Mor- 
rison Street and originally served as the church. 
Some years ago the congregation erected a large 
hewn stone edifice, but all the social activities 
of the congregation are held in the little parish 
house with the red cedar shingle roof. 

The illustrations show a section of the roof 
before reshingling and the other the parish 
house with its new covering. They were taken 
by C. C. Crow, of Crow’s Pacific Coast Lumber 
Index, who besides being a poet also qualifies 
as an expert photographer. To obtain the roof 
picture he had to gain a position of vantage on 
the roof of a nearby building. 


STUDYING CANADA SHINGLE MARKETING PLAN 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 21.—Paul R. Smith, of 
the M. E. Smith Lumber & Shingle Co., pre- 
sided at the luncheon of shingle manufacturers 
and wholesalers Wednesday. The discussion, 
which dealt with the aims and objects of the 
proposed British Columbia Consolidated Shin- 
gle Manufacturers (Ltd.), aroused unusual in- 
terest, from the fact that the plan openly advo- 
eates direct sales, under limited production and 
fixed price control. It was shown that Canadian 
law, not having a statute similar to the Amer- 
ican antitrust act, would permit of such an ar- 
rangement, and that one of the effects might be 
disastrous to the wholesalers. It appeared from 
the information placed before the meeting that 
the proposed Canadian selling organization has 
the support of governmental influences, thru the 
fact of Crown grants; that ‘the banks were 
favorable because of credit extended to numer- 
ous shingle mills; and finally that the American 
tariff was staring Canadian manufacturers in 
the face. 

Seattle shinglemen decided to get in closer 
touch with the situation in Canada, and if neces- 
sary to send a delegation to British Columbia. 


COAST WHOLESALERS REVIEW MARKET 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 21.—So large a crowd 
assembled for the luncheon of Seattle wholesal- 
ers Thursday that the hall was overtaxed and 
an overflow made necessary. William M. Beebe, 
president of the Burton-Beebe Lumber Co., pre- 
sided, and introduced as principal guest C. L. 
Lindner, retiring president of the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association. 

Mr. Lindner, who had just returned from an 
extended trip, reviewed conditions thruout the 
United States. Briefly expressed, he stated 
that during 1922 business would probably be 
satisfactory along the Atlantic coast and the 
Pacifie coast, but that thruout the broad stretch 
of country lying between the two coasts, from 
the Cascade Mountains eastward, there would 
undoubtedly be a dull season, due to the finan- 
cial distress of the farmers. In a word, the 
industrial regions gave every evidence of re- 
newed business, but the agricultural districts 
were still suffering from ‘embarrassment. 

J. E. Morris, president of the J. E. Morris 
Lumber Co., who is closely in touch with condi- 
tions in the Orient, gave an imteresting review 
of conditions in Japan. He touched on the price 
of large squares as having an important bearing 
on the market; said the congestion of squares 
at points like Kobe and Yokohama was largely 
due to a lack of transportation facilities owing 
to seasonal movement of the rice crop; referred 
to Japanese investigation of Siberian woods, but 
remarked that in his judgment not much would 
come from it at present on account of turmoil in 
Russia, and concluded that as soon as some of 
the accumulation was distributed there would 
probably be improved business. 

J. S. Bennett, of the Bennett Lumber Co., 
Long Beach, Calif., spoke briefly. He reminded 
the wholesalers that he was among friends, since 
he was formerly located as a wholesaler in this 
city, and took an active part in organization 
work. 


WOOL GROWING ON CUT-OVER LAND 


HattjEspurG, Miss., Jan. 23.—A. G. T. 
Moore, of the eut-over land department of the 
Southern Pine Association, suggested a new in- 
dustry for Mississippi at a recent meeting of the 
State development board, of which he is a former 
director. Mr. Moore urged that a profitable 
use for the cut-over lands of southern Mississippi 
would be the pasturing of sheep and develop- 
ment of a wool industry, and that immediate 
action should be taken to move a large unit from 
the middle West to a location near the McNeil 
experiment station. The United States bureau 
of animal industry is ready to take action that 
will demonstrate whether commercial sheep rais- 
ing in southern Mississippi will pay, and the 
Southern Pine Association will do its part. Mr. 
Moore’s suggestion was favorably received and 
is to be acted upon at an early meeting of the 
Mississippi Development Board. 
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Stimulating Sales During the Winter Months and How This Can Be Accom- 
plished—-The Advantage of Getting Men and Boys to Work With Tools 


Old Man Winter has been with us for quite 
a spell now, and most of us have settled down 
to the routine of the slack season. Some of us 
are getting caught up with our reading of marked 
articles in the trade journals that we’ve laid 
away for a more leisurely time, some are doing 
the shelf and heavy smoking that gets laid over 
until winter, some are planning advertising and 
selling campaigns for next summer and some 
are looking up winter sales, 

One serious disadvantage of the carpenter’s 
trade, as well as of some other building trades, 
is that it is seasonal. A carpenter 
has work during the warm months, 
but unless he is lucky he finds him- 
self with unwelcome leisure on his 
hands during the time of ice and 
snow. At times you find a carpen- 
ter who rather likes this arrange- 
ment. Perhaps he finds a loafing 
spell necessary to keep him in tune, 
or perhaps he has some little enter- 
prise or other of a different na- 
ture that he can spend his winter 
leisure on with pleasure and profit 
to himself. But a good many car- 
penters, especially in these times 
when cash does not grow on every 
bush, would like to have work the 
year around. Being a skilled me- 
chanic he would like to work at his 
own trade; for if he undertakes 
anything else it is rather likely to 
be unskilled work and to command 
unskilled wages. 


Codperation with Carpenters 


This fact has suggested to a 
number of lumber dealers an in- 
formal partnership with friendly 
carpenters and contractors during 
the winter months. The dealer 
would like to sell some lumber dur- 
ing the winter, and if he sells lum- 
ber it is likely that some carpenter 
will sell labor. So the interests of 
the two run parallel, and if they 
san work together to find or create 
a little winter building or repair- 
ing they both profit. 

Outside building rather wanes 
during the cold months, and creat- 
ing it is a doubtful practice. Much 
of course depends upon the latitude 
and the kind of winter. But not 
many people start a house in Jan- 

ary when the snow is deep and the 
thermometer depressed. The hard- 
ship and the slowing up of work 
often make it a costly venture. 
Many dealers of course have long 
practiced 
houses up and enclosed before bad 
weather comes on; and when this 
is done the carpenters can work 
to good advantage at inside finish- 
ing, no matter what the weather outside is do- 
ing. 








Repairing and Remodeling Work 


But in addition to these big jobs there is a 
rather important field in repairing or remodel- 
ing old houses during the winter. Take the 
matter of laying hardwood floors. It is more 
convenient, of course, to lay them during warm 
weather when the doors and windows can be 
open so that the noise of hammering and sand- 
ing is not quite so trying; but laying and fin- 
ishing a floor is not a lengthy job, and it ean 
be done as rapidly and with as much success in 
zero weather as in May time. People who have 
long wanted some hardwood floors and have 


the policy of getting # , 
Courtesy Forest Service 
The quietness, the strength of wood scenes are proverbial. 
this atmosphere into the retail office? Timber views of exceptional beauty 
are easy to obtain and prove interesting to customers 


intended in a rather vague way to have them at 
some time or other are fair targets for some 
selling work. Carpenters may know of such 
people; for it is the commonest of all experi- 
ences for people who hanker for floors to go 
and see those that are being laid for a neigh- 
bor and to remark to the carpenter that they, 
too, are going to make such an addition when 
they get around to it. If the carpenter will 


tip off a lumber dealer, a little direct selling 
effort may land a nice little cold-weather job. 
The same may be said in regard to a number 


his customers know that he is prepared to fur- 
nish carpenters for little jobs. Probably more 
small repairs than any of us think are put off 
because the owner doesn’t know how to go about 
getting them under way. He thinks of arrang- 
ing for the lumber and then he remembers that 
he must find a carpenter and doesn’t know any 
by name, so he decides to inquire around; and 
before he knows it months have gone by and 
nothing is done. Carpenter and dealer can pool 
their information and decide what one kind of 
repair or small remodeling job will find the 
most takers, and then the dealer 
san do a little newspaper advertis- 
ing to fortify his and the carpen- 
ter’s personal selling efforts. It is 
obvious that these efforts will not 
swamp a dealer with business. 
They will not turn the winter into 
his busy season. But sometimes 
they add a little to the winter turn- 
over, and they bring to industrious 
carpenters a chance to make an 
honest dollar in a slack season, and, 
not least, may bring the dealer 
and his service to the attention of 
people who later on will be wanting 
houses built for them, 


Customer House Organ Helps 


These ideas are suggested to us 
by a copy of the Fair-Way, the 
house organ published by R. S. 
Hinman, of the D. J. Fair Lumber 
Co. There are a great many house 
organs of various sorts prepared to 
meet various needs. Some are sent 
only to managers and salesmen, but 
most retail lumber house organs 
are intended for customers and are 
. advertising mediums, The Fair- 
Way is rather new; but it has been 
a highly excellent sheet from the 
very beginning. It has been tem- 
perate in statement, informational, 
written with the customer’s point 
of view in mind and thoroly satu- 
rated with building service. We 
want to quote a few things from 
this particular number: 


*“Tf you have need of a carpenter 
for any job, large or small, tele- 
phone us. We do not do any of 
this work ourselves, but we are 
constantly in touch with those who 
do, and we will gladly send you a 
competent man.’’ 

This paragraph is well calculated 
to jog the memory of the house- 
holder who has long carried a feel- 
ing submerged at the back of his 








of other things; rearrangements in the base- 
ment to make possible a laundry room, the insu- 
lation and finishing off of an attic room, moving 
a partition, cutting a new door, installing a din- 
ing aleove, building in some kitchen shelving 
or cupboards, replacing worn thresholds, install- 
ing new door locks, lining a closet with cedar, 
putting in new cellar stairs, building a linen 
closet, or any one of the numerous things which 
people find would add to the efficiency of the 
house or to the pleasure of living in it. 


Pooling Information Pays Both 
It is easy to see how an arrangement between 


dealer and carpenter will make easier the get- 
ting of this winter trade. The dealer can let 


Why not bring 


mind that he really ought to have 
that step fixed before somebody 
gets hurt on it. Such a simple 
matter, too. Just telephone the 
Fair yard, state the nature of the 
difficulty and ask to have a repair made. With- 
out further planning on his part, a carpenter will 
come out with tools and materials. He can 
send in a check by mail after the job is done. 
Winter Building—Spring Sale 

Here is another business promoter, a straight 
forward statement of the advantage of building 
in winter: 

‘*There was a time not so very long ago when 
builders and contractors looked on the winter 
season as a period of inactivity, but things 
have changed. Modern inventions have made 
this winter lay-off unnecessary. Builders have 
found ways and means to continue right thru 
the winter. 
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‘*Tt has been demonstrated often that if a 
project has been decided on in early winter it is 
more profitable to go ahead with the work than 
to let it lie over until spring. The finished 
building in the spring when people are looking 
for quarters is much more readily disposed of 
than a building in the early stages of construc- 
tion. The profits gained in this way will more 
than offset any extra expense incurred in winter 
building, 


Spring May Bring Higher Costs 


‘*Chief among the advantages of building in 
winter is the matter of labor, which is not so 
much of a question when men are assured of 
steady employment. Materials are easier to 
get and often lower in price because of the off- 
season in transportation and manufacturing. 

‘The wise builder is looking ahead. Ac- 
cording to the United States Department of 
Labor, residential building has taken a strong 
spurt, especially in the middle West, and its 
experts say all signs indicate that 1922 will be 
a big building year. It is difficult to see how 
costs can be lower in the spring, and with an 
active building program in prospect for next 
year it would seem the part of wis- 


is a sample of news that is at the same time 
advertising: ‘‘J. A. Birket has remodeled the 
barn on his farm near Abbyville and it is now 
ship-shape for winter. Mr. Birket wanted the 
best roof he could get, so he chose our Extra 
Premium vertical grain extra thick red cedar 
shingles. ’’ 
Carries ‘‘Want Ads’’ Free 

There are columns of this building news. 
And, in addition to news matter, there is a 
customers’ page that without charge or obliga- 
tion of any kind carries want ads and notices 
of articles for sale. ‘‘The Fair-Way goes to 
your neighbors and your fellow citizens in other 
nearby communities,’’ says the announcement, 
‘fin other words your logical market. Not all 
Fair-Way readers scan the want ads, perhaps, 
but many read them carefully and act upon 
them. This has been proved too many times to 
be questioned. If your proposition has merit, 
it stands a good chance of getting results in the 
Fair-Way.’’ 

Shows Benefits of Home Ownership 

One more quotation from the Fair-Way; this 

time an able and unusual argument for home 





ture on most of these items means to lower the 
standard of living, and that is something we 
are all reluctant to do. 

‘One effective method remains. The element 
of rent includes a profit to the landlord. That 
is as it should be, for he is entitled to a fair 
return on his investment. We can’t all become 
our own grocers and clothiers, but we can be- 
come our own landlords and pay ourselves the 
profit we are now paying him. 

‘And remember, building is the world’s 
greatest incentive to permanent saving. Prac- 
tically everything else purchased with money 
goes to waste in a comparatively short time. 
Every dollar you put in building increases your 
wealth and the national wealth.’’ 


Handy Dealer Beautifies Home 


There is just room enough left to mention a 
winter activity of a mideastern dealer that has 
yielded him quite a little pleasure as well as 
some small sales and that has laid the founda- 
tion for some business which will come years 
hence. This man, whose name I believe is 
Wilson, started the little movement without 
realizing that it was going to gather any head- 
way or that it would involve more 








dom to proceed now.’’ 





Pushing Wall Board, Oak Flooring 


In regard to improvements and 
additions to the interior of the 
house, the Fair-Way has an article 
on the use of wall board and an 
advertisement of oak flooring. The 
comment on wall board calls atten- 
tion to the customary uses to which 
this material is put. Dealers tell 
me that despite the wide advertis- 
ing of the different kinds of wall 
board they find it necessary or at 
least advisable to call attention to 
definite things that can be done 
with it. Not long ago a home ear- 
penter and cabinet maker fixed up 
some book shelves. He was going 
to use ceiling lumber for the back, 
but the dealer persuaded him to use 
wall board instead, so he was saved 
some money and spared quite a 
bit of work; and the job was satis- 
factory and attractive looking. The 
oak flooring ad carries a price in 
dollars and cents for flooring 
enough to cover a room measuring 
10 by 14. It is an easy guess that 
the small sum named will astonish 
scores and perhaps hundreds of the 
readers of the Fair-Way. 


Definite Price Convinces 


Apparently the quoting of a 
definite price is the only way to get 
certain people convinced that oak 
flooring is not prohibitive. You 
may say in your publicity that it 





secure a competent man. 


PARSONS 


Need a Handy Man? 


TELL 


LONG-BELL 


When you need a handy man for some repairs around the place, 
tell us and we will see that you get a good man for the job. 








It may be a door to hang or some repairs on the poarch, some 
screen work, or a job of painting, the walks or fence need to be 
repaired, the cistern mended, or a sleeping porch built; if you 
want to build a house or barn—no matter what the job—we 
will find the right man for you. 


We know who are the good workmen and where they can be 
found, and we consider it our pleasant obligation to help you 
If you have some one in mind for a 
job we will look him up and send him to you, or advise you 
when he can come. 


So no matter what it is needs doing, just tell Long-Bell. 








THE LONG-BELL LUMBER CO. 


Lumbermen Since 1875 











1731 WASHINGTON 


than one or two boys. Like a num- 
ber of lumbermen this man is fond 
of tools and likes to spend his 
spare moments making things. His 
wife’s kitchen bears eloquent testi- 
mony to his skill both in planning 
and in execution. It has built-in 
cupboards and china cabinets, the 
woodwork is laid in panels, and the 
work tables are the envy and de- 
spair of the neighbor women. He 
has built himself a retreat in the 
attic which he finished off in hard- 
woods that for one reason or other 
were not readily merchantable at 
the yard. 


His Example Starts Many Others 


He has a boy in high school who 
inherits a liking for tools and who 
finds manual training great fun. 
Several of the boy’s friends came 
around to the Wilson basement 
shop to work at odd bits they were 
making. Wilson didn’t mind hav- 
ing them, but he thought they 
ought to have shops of their own. 
A little personal argument and 
suggestion resulted in simple shops 
in the homes of three of the boys. 
Oddly enough the fathers got in- 
terested. Several more shops came 
into existence, and Wilson noticed 
that those shops where the fathers 
were interested had the best equip- 
ment of tools. Finally Wilson sug- 
gested to the manual training 
teacher that he might give a few 
lessons in simple cabinet work to . 

















costs less than good carpet, that 





eustomers will be surprised at the 
cheapness of the price and so on. 
But many of those whom you want to convince 
will class your statement about cheapness along- 
side the ad of the lovely summer home on Long 
Island that is being sacrificed at the ridiculously 
low price, that on investigation is found to be 
$250,000. Put down a price in dollars and 
cents, and they’ll have to change their minds 
about the cost of hardwood flooring. After this 
ad has named its definite price for a room of 
definite size it adds this invitation: ‘‘Call and 
see it at any of our stores. Bring the measure 
ments of your rooms and we will gladly tell you 
how little they will cost.’’ 


Personal Mention Gets Attention 


While we are talking about the Fair-Way we 
want to mention once more that quality which 
in our opinion gives such a publication its value 
as an advertising means. This is the matter of 
personal mention. People are more easily in 
terested ‘in other people than in ideas. They 
want to know what their neighbors are doing 
more than they want to know what the editor 
is thinking. The building news of a community 
will set other people to think of building. Here 


A Service Idea Developed by the Long-Bell Branch at Parsons, Kan. 


ownership, entitled, ‘‘ Where Does Your Income 
Got?’**: 

‘“A bank in Evanston, Ill., has compiled fig- 
ures showing exactly how the average patron 
spends his income. 

‘<The exact figures are available, because sev- 
eral years ago the bank started a system where- 
by the housewife gives the teller a memorandum 
of all accounts to be paid, with one check for 
the entire amount, and the bank makes payment 
to the merchants. 


‘“Here is the way the money went in 1921: 


PN ia cleisieiileizaceedersevaenns 15 percent 
OM a are e were re akee 6 aacawy ee ne 
Nek ola shiw elec g)wayes «x swig ark day wag | 
YOU | reece aneaememe 15 percent 


Operating expenses, including educa- 
tion, recreation, donations, ad- 
vancement, light, fuel, medicine, 
pa, a ener nC 10 percent 
‘¢The normal wish of every person who reads 
these figures is to increase the percentage of the 
first item and decrease the remainder. How to 
do it is the question. To decrease the expendi- 


- these boys and to their fathers. 
Wilson offered his own shop as a 
laboratory. This was done, and in 

eight or ten homes this winter fathers and sons 
are working together on pieces of furniture. 
Desks, tables, gun cabinets, filing cabinets, 
benches and so on are going together. The 
boys do most of the work, but the fathers help 
and advise. Wilson considered offering prizes 
for miniature houses, but he found that the 
men did not like the idea of competing for 
prizes, and he found that the boys were most 
interested in making things for themselves. Sev- 
eral of the boys, taking a tip from Wilson’s 
attic room, have finished off similar rooms for 
themselves and are making the furniture. Wil- 
son, of course, has sold a little material for 
these jobs. 


Fosters Home Building Spirit 


When asked about it he says it’s worth the 
trouble, for he’s expended on it only the odd 
time he expected to use in recreation. The 
sales resulting from it are, of course, rather 
trifling in themselves; but several of the men, 
seeing the transformations that can be worked, 
are considering more or less extensive remodel- 
ing jobs on their homes. But more important 
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even than this, in Wilson’s opinion, is the whole- 
some effect on the boys. Their thoughts are 
being turned into constructive channels; and it 
is unlikely that men who as boys learned to use 
tools and to work in wood will ever have the 


careless, casual attitude toward the houses in 
which they live that many people who are not 
craftsmen seem to have. They will most likely 
be home owners and home builders. Mr. Wil- 
son doesn’t recommend it as a campaign that 


can be started just anywhere, but he is well 
satisfied with the results shown in his own town. 

[The next instalment of the Realm of the 
Retailer will deal with the second-hand lumber 
problem and how it may be solved.—Enpiror. | 





SOME STRIKING 


DEVELOPMENTS IN RETAIL Sk 
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Seven crates, such as shown In the illustration, are used for sorting lumber 
in width and length as it comes from the car. | 
Actually this is an application of the green sort- 


mounted on wheels. 


ing chain practice of sawmills to retail yard operation. 
grab of the electric crane picks the bundles from the crates and places 
In the illustration the grab is shown 


them on any pile in the building. 
about to pick up a load 


One of the finest retail plants in Ohio is that 
of the Elyria Lumber & Coal Co., of Elyria, 
which covers nearly two aeres. It has been 
greatly improved recently by the erection of a 
new warehouse of unusual design, and by the in- 
stallation of various labor-saving equipment for 
handling lumber, coal and other materials. 
Charles J. Crehore, secretary-manager, is well 
pleased with the new plant and is convinced that 
it will prove a very great aid to the company 
in supplying the wants of the people.of Elyria 
and vicinity. Elyria is the county seat of 
Lorain County, and has a population of about 
25,000. 

Mr. Crehore described the improvements and 
additions to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as fol- 
lows: 

‘<Tn 1917 the call to war and the lure of high 
wages so depleted our office and yard forces that 
it was almost impossible to continue our business 
in the same old way. This necessitated making 
plans to increase our yard efficiency for the 
purpose of better handling a fluctuating busi- 
ness. 

‘‘First we built [for coal, cement ete.] an 
elevated railroad trestle, with the rails 16 feet 
above the level of our yard. This trestle is 192 
feet long and has twelve 16-foot bins under it. 
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These crates are now 


The lumber 
the two ends. 


The splendid new 80x384-foot lumber storage warehouse of the Elyria 
Lumber & Coal Co. 
arrangement, which is unique for a retail yard. 
building and for the lumber piles is of cement, while brick is used for 

Keasby & Mattison corrugated asbestos siding and 

ribbed glass windows are used on the sides, the roof being built up. 


Particular attention is directed to the window 
The foundation of the 


The frame is of longleaf southern pine timbers set on cement piers 


Three of these bins are arranged with steel 
chutes and gates to carry the material from cars 
direct to the hopper of the belt-conveyor, and 
thence to elevated bins of our cement-block 
plant. The others are for dumping material 
direct to the ground below. The next step was 
to move and rebuild our old block plant so that 
it could be supplied with material from ears 
on trestle as described above. 

‘Then in June our lumber storage was 
started. After removing two old lumber sheds 
and the old cement-block plant, the new build- 
ing was laid out 80 feet wide and 384 feet 
long and occupying all the space between the 
New York Central Railroad Co.’s_ elevated 
tracks and our grade switch track, making it 
much narrower at the rear end than at the front. 

‘*The framework of the building is con- 
structed of 10x10-inch, 28-foot longleaf south- 
ern pine mounted on and firmly anchored to ee- 
ment piers. On top of the posts are I beams 12 
to 18 inches high, according to the span. On 
top of the I beams is the roof structure, con- 
sisting of 2x10-inch rafters, shiplap and a 
built-up roof. The concrete retaining wall of 
the New York Central Railroad Co.’s elevated 
track forms the south wall of our building in its 
entire length of 384 feet, to height of 12 feet. 


There are two rows of ribbed glass windows en- 
tirely around the building. Rug-texture brick 
form the face of the building to the line of 
the windows. All other siding is Keasby & 
Mattison corrugated asbestos, thus making the 
building practically fireproof from the outside. 

‘<The building is equipped with four lines of 
monorail track attached to I beams overhead 
und directly over the lumber piles. The electric 
crane in operation on the monorail track was 
designed and built by the Barber-Foster En- 
vineering Co. This crane runs on an overhead 
bridge built across our grade tracks, all thru 
the lumber storage and over another bridge 
across the street for use in the coal and build- 
ing supply department. 

‘<The unique part of the crane is that it has 
a turntable allowing the bundle of lumber to 
be carried lengthwise, and when over the proper 
pile it is turned at right angles and lowered 
to place. The cross sticks used for carrying the 
bundles of lumber are placed directly over the 
piling blocks. These cross sticks remain in 
place and are ready to lift the bundle again to 
the wagon or truck, all operations being done 
by the driver. This is the only crane to our 
knowledge that does not require an extra man 
to attach and detach the load and place the pil- 
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This illustration gives a good idea of the character of the crane used by 
The load is ready to be placed in pile. 
The cross pieces, of course, will be left under the load and it can be 
picked up again by the crane and placed on a truck very easily. A 


the Elyria Lumber & Coal Co. 
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electric crane. 


The above illustration shows the first lumber stored in the shed by the 
Note how evenly the bundles are piled; each load is 
kept separate and can be picked up quickly by the crane. 


The piles 





turntable In the frame of the crane, operated by a small motor and 
worm gear, makes it possible to revolye the load. The grab hooks are 
opened by the man in the crane cab and are closed by gravity 


are 50 inches wide and 18 feet high, and every package in each pile is 
ready for immediate hauling. The crane is shown picking up a load of 
dimension; in the right foreground can be seen a 2-ton coal bucket for 
use with the crane in the coal yard of the company 
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ing sticks. The lumber shed is high enough 
to give the crane and its bundle of lumber plenty 
of room to travel and revolve over the tops of the 
lumber piles. These piles are about 18 or 20 
feet high. 

The Elyria company has not kept a record 
long enough to be able to say what the exact 
costs of handling lumber by traveling crane 
amount to. From its observations, however, 
it is led to believe that they are 50 to 55 cents 
a thousand, not including any charge for the 


use of the crane. At different times two men, 
using this equipment, have unloaded 23,000 feet 
of lumber in six hours. 

‘In one corner of the building is the yard 
superintendent’s office. Over this, and heated 
from it, will be two large rooms for storing oak 
flooring, kiln dried finish ete. When the build- 
ing is finally completed there will be over a 
hundred bins containing one bundle of each 
kind, length and width within easy reach of the 
loader. These bins will be refilled by the crane, 


without handling. The capacity of the build- 
ing will be about 2,500,000 feet. 

‘* All the improvements described were made 
according to plans and under the advice of the 
Carter, Richards Griffith Co., engineer.’’ 

THE PENNSYLVANIA State department of 
forestry reports that during the year just ended 
it distributed practically 3,000,000 young trees 
to 1091 land owners, who have agreed to use 
them in reforesting. 





GENERAL ACTIVITY SHOWN 


TO BUILD ONE HUNDRED HOMES 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Jan. 24.—The West Side 
Insurance & Real Estate Co. of this city is 
formulating plans for the building of 100 or 
more medium sized residences during the spring 
and summer. It is hoped to keep the cost of 
these homes down to $1,800 to $2,800 apiece. 
Several other building and lumber companies 
here have plans for the construction of many 
new homes during the coming season. Reports 
from many towns in southern Indiana are to the 
effect that there will be much more building this 
year than last. 


WILL BUILD TWO HUNDRED HOUSES 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan. 21.—Announce- 
ment was made this week by the Bellingham 
Bay Improvement Co. that the concern stands 
ready to build 200 dwellings in 1922 if the de- 
mand warrants. It is now building ten 3-room 
houses, most of which have been sold. 

The home owning campaign of the Belling- 
ham Real Estate Association is gaining head- 
way, due in part to the assistance given by as- 
sociate members, who include several lumber 
concerns. 


OMAHA’S BUILDING SHOW OPENS 


OMAHA, NEB., Jan. 24.—Omaha’s second an- 
nual complete building show was _ formally 
opened at the municipal auditorium last night. 
Walter W. Head, president of the Omaha Na- 
tional Bank, Gov. 8. R. MeKelvie and Mayor 
James C. Dahlman delivered addresses. 

Lumbermen and other building material deal- 
ers have taken extensive space and are going 
to a great deal of expense to show their wares 
preparatory to what they believe to be the com- 
ing of an era of building activity. 


MICHIGAN CITY BOOMS 


SoutH Lyon, MicH., Jan. 24.—This com- 
munity has enjoyed a building boom and no less 
than ten modern residences were completed here 
during the summer and fall. 


OBSERVES OWN YOUR HOME WEEK 


San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 21.—This is 
‘‘Own Your Home’’ week in San Francisco. 
The real estate agents and other business mei 
have been conducting a campaign of publicity 
thru newspapers and otherwise. 

The new schedule established by the impartial 
wage board went into effect Jan. 1. Labor costs 
in the building trades were reduced 20 percent 
during the last year owing to increased effi 
ciency under the American plan altho the de 
crease in wages was only 714 percent. 

Saaeaeaaaaaaan 


EXPECT BUILDING BOOM 

RocHEsTER, N. Y., Jan. 23.—During the re 
cent convention of retail lumbermen in this city, 
the Real Estate Board of Rochester held an in 
teresting meeting at which there was diseusse| 
at some length the prospect for building. In 
Rochester, during 1921, approximately three 
hundred houses were built and today there is 
a distinct shortage of homes. Consequently 
the realtors expect that there will be a large 
volume of business this spring, as they believe 
that all houses now erected ean be disposed of 
easily. At -the meeting all members were pro- 
vided with stickers to be placed upon stationery, 
these stickers showing a tasteful bungalow and 
the words ‘‘Own Your Home.’’ 

One of the speakers at the meeting was H. L. 


Potter, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
He talked upon the outlook for the lumber mar- 
ket. 


'Saeaeaeaeaeaeaaans 
CIVIC BODIES TAKE A HAND 

St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 25.—The Building 
Trades Council having rejected by an _ over- 
whelming vote the proposal of the Master Build- 
ers’ Association for a 20 percent reduction in 
wages from the present scale of $1.25 an hour, 
efforts are being made by civie bodies to deal 
with the situation. A meeting of these organiza- 
tions was held yesterday afternoon at the call 
of the Building Employers’ Association. The 
consensus was that the basic wage of $1.25 an 
hour, the highest of any large city in the ecoun- 
try, was harmful to the progress of St. Louis. 

Resolutions were adopted declaring ‘‘that 
the deadlock in the building wage situation has 
now become a matter of great public concern, 
affecting our citizens and our wage earners of 


IN BUILDING 


all classes,’’? and asking that the several civic 
organizations officially appoint one or more dele- 
gates to deal with the situation. 

The Painters’ District Council has voted in 
favor of the proposed reduction. 


BUILDING OUTLOOK BRIGHT 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Jan. 23.—Build- 
ing operations in the Tonawandas and vicinity 
continue to show extensive proportions. LEvi- 
dence of a continuance of prevailing conditions 
is depicted by the large number of building per- 
mits that are being granted at each succeeding 
meeting of the Tonawanda and the North Tona- 
wanda board of aldermen. 

Contractors state that they are figuring on 
more building than for many years. They are 
of the opinion that the approaching spring will 
be ushered in with the most extensive building 
program conducted here in recent years. 





DWELLINGS BY STATES IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1920 


Issued by the Department of Commerce. 


Charted from reports of the Bureau of the Census 


by the Division of Building and Housing of the Bureau of Standards 


The chart and table that follow show the number of dwellings by States as reported by the 
11,212,652; urban, 9,484,552; grand total, 20,697,204. 
On the chart, rural are shown by the solid section; urban, by the blank section. 


Bureau of Census for 1920, totals being: Rural, 
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3% THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME" @age= 


THE COMMUNITY BUILDER 





Community Building May Take Many Forms 


BUILDING HOMES TO DEVELOP LAND 


JACKSON, MIss., Jan. 24.—The subdividing 
of farm lands to provide homes for town people 
is not a new thing in the way of community 
development; but to cut up large areas into 
40- and 80-acre tracts, to build attractive homes 
on them and sell them to farm families on de- 
ferred payments is something new. That is 
what the Board of Trade of Jackson is doing to 
bring under cultivation the thousands of acres of 
idle agricultural lands in the vicinity of this 
city. 

Under normal conditions farm development 
means community stability; and if today there 
are agricultural communities suffering from 
stagnation they are in most cases those in which 
the farmers are of the ‘‘one-crop’’ persuasion. 
Where diversified farming is carried on failure 
of one cash crop or decrease in value of it is 
not likely to produce stagnation because all 
the diversified products of the farm are unlikely 

slump at the same time. Moreover, diversi- 
fication in its best form means the providing 
from the products of the soil directly much of 
the food consumed by the farmer’s family. The 
farmer so called who sells his cash crop at the 
lowest price that ever is paid for it and buys 
for his own consumption food and supplies at 
the highest price ever paid for them is selling 
at wholesale and buying at retail, a practice 
that would be ruinous to any business man. 

The business men of Jackson are not over- 
looking any opportunity to develop the business 
of the town; but they realize that it is an 
anomalous condition for Jackson to remain in 
the midst of an immense area of undeveloped 
agricultural land, and they are going about it in 
a systematic way to put farmers on the land. 
As settlers with money enough to buy the land, 
build their homes and equip and stock the farms 
are not to be found, the business men thru 
their board of trade are going to finance de- 
sirable farm settlers. 


Their first step is to organize a ‘‘common 
law trust’’ with a capital of $15,000, with which 
to buy good land and build a home and barn 
on each forty or eighty. They expect to build 
at first five complete farm homes. The projec- 
tors are organizing a farmers’ loan  asso- 
ciation on the familiar building association plan. 
The farms will be sold at a profit of $150 for 
each house, and the board of trade will help 
the buyer get a loan on his farm from the Fed- 
eral land bank, giving therefor a first mortgage. 
This will provide for about 40 percent of the 
cost. The: farmers’ loan association, which is 
the common law trust, will take a second mort- 
gage for the fest of the purchase price, at 8 per- 
cent interest, the prevailing rate for farm loans. 
This loan, like the Federal farm loan, will run 
for a long period. 

The profit of $150 on each house, which is paid 
in to the loan association, will provide a fund 
sufficient to pay those who have money in the 
project 6 percent on their investment, and the 
building company, having got its money back, 
is financially prepared to build more houses and 
go on repeating the operation indefinitely. 

As already intimated, it is the purpose to 
promote diversified farming on the areas de- 
veloped, and to that end the promoters will re- 
tain a limited control over the operations of 
the settlers, particularly with reference to the 
stock and equipment to be provided. Each 
farmer will be expected to have a good team, 
a few cows, some good poultry, and he will 
be required to cultivate a truck patch. The 
purpose is not to dominate the farmer, but 
while leaving him the greatest possible freedom 
in his own activities the promoters will try 
to have him adopt a scheme that will bring 
him in some cash each month thruout the year. 
All over the South the conviction is firm that 
profitable agriculture is impracticable without 


the growing of plenty of corn, hay and other 
feed crops, and these new farmers will be in- 
duced to adopt a system of farming including 
these products so as to insure their success from 
the start. 

The scheme of financing and developing farm 
lands around Jackson originated with O. B. 
Taylor, vice president of the Merchants’ Bank 
& Trust Co., of Jackson, who as chairman of 
a committee of the board of trade, is taking 
a lead in the movement. 


C. E. Klumb, general sales manager of the 
Finkbine Lumber Co., whose general offices are 
in this city, says the proposition has been fully 
approved by the board of trade, that the money 
has been subscribed and that active work will 
begin early in 1922 in time for the settlers to 
put in their crops for this year. There is no 
question, he says, about the project’s going 
thru, and he is positive that it will be a potent 
influence in building up the community, inci- 
dentally making a market for more lumber near 
the source of manufacture. 


AUTOMOBILES VS. LOCOMOTIVES 


It is one of humanity’s misfortunes that fre- 
quent and persistent repetition of warnings 
sometimes produces indifference to them instead 
of obedience. Under many conditions the driv- 
ing of an automobile is attended with great 
risk, even when much care is exercised by the 
driver. One careless driver can imperil a hun- 
dred who are careful, and thoughtless pedes- 
trians sometimes are injured or killed by cars 
driven with the greatest care. 


But there is an abundance of reckless driv- 
ing, some of it by persons who would resent be- 
ing termed reckless; for any driver who runs 
a car at a speed that under the circumstances 
endangers the life and limbs of another is 
guilty of recklessness. The railroad crossing 
as a danger point is proverbial; and yet the 
number of deaths due to collisions of automo- 
biles with locomotives is steadily growing. Per- 
haps the most that can be hoped is that ulti- 
mately automobilists will learn better than to 
race with locomotives. To ‘‘stop, look and 
listen’’ before driving over a railroad track is 
the only way to be perfectly safe, but so long 
as a few escape alive without taking that pre- 
caution the practice will continue. With a view 
of reducing the number of automobile accidents, 
Jewell Mayes, secretary of the Missouri Board 
of Agriculture, has sent out to newspapers of 
the State the following warning: 


We appeal to every farmer owning an automo 
bile, urging that each railroad crossing be con- 
sidered more seriously, because nearly every cross- 
ing is today a death trap, except as it is ap- 
proached thoughtfully and with extreme care. Not 
unlike the “unloaded gun,” it is the ‘perfectly 
safe’ railroad crossing at which individuals and 
sometimes whole families are killed. 

Frankly speaking, not one accident in a hun- 
dred is truly “unavoidable.” In an overwhelm- 
ingly large number of cases, the driver of the 
automobile is entirely to blame for the tragedy 
that results. 

It is not a popular thing to say, and by no 
means is it a popular thing to hear, that too many 
automobiles are driven too much of the time too 
fast. There is too much automobile speeding. The 
fellow who has the least to do, and the most spare 
time, is apt to be the swiftest driver. 

The only wonder today is that there are no 
more pedestrians killed at street crossings and 
along our public highways. 

It is small wonder that there are so many peo- 
ple killed as the chronicles of the daily news- 
papers record from week to week, since the auto- 
mobile is now in the “horse-racing stage’ of its 
existence. 

The man who dared to drive a horse or team 
one-half or one-third so fast as the average speed- 
ing car would be arrested on the spot—and yet 
the racing horse or team can by no stretch of the 


imagination be considered one-fourth so dangerous 


as the flying car. * * 

The railroad ; ling in these days of automo- 
biles, in these times when many railroad trains 
travel at high speed, is a veritable gateway of 


“Von Platen-Fox Park in Wisconsin.’’ 


—_ except when plain common sense is exer- 
cised. 

We plead for the practice of plain common 
sense in the driving of automobiles, at least at all 
railroad crossings. 


In an effort in the same direction the St. 
Louis Safety Council conducted a contest for 
poster cartoons and stories, the subject of the 
latter being ‘‘My Closest Call to Death in an 
Automobile.’’ The prize in the story contest 
was won by Harry B. Clark, of St. Louis, with 
the following story, which in all substantial re- 
spects might have been true of many a driver 
who was not intoxicated: 


Visualize a large machine with drawn curtains 
speeding over a wet road on a dark night. The 
driver was slightly intoxicated and we were liter- 
ally “burning up the road.” After a few wild 
swerves I offered to drive for him. Of course, the 
offer was refused, the drunken man declaring that 
he was the best little driver in seven States. 

There was nothing for me to do but to content 
myself with gripping the sides of the car and 
watch the magnetic wheel of the speedometer as 
it fluctuated wildly under the small dash light. 
Now it would be forty miles, fifty-two and then 
drop to thirty. This kept up for some distance 
until we came to a dangerous stretch of road. We 


- slowed down only a trifle, and at terrific speed tore 


around curves, over culverts, up and down hills, 
After this we came to a stretch of road known as 
the “‘speedway,”’ paved with smooth brick. It was 
then that we really began to show speed. The 
little wheel rotated to sixty, and then seventy-five 
miles an hour. There it stopped and we held this 
hair-raising pace for about eight miles. 

I remembered with a jolt that there was a_-rail- 
road crossing only a few miles ahead and a glance 
at my watch told me that we would cross at about 
the time that the Sunshine Special was due. I 
tried to reason with the driver, but he, crazed with 
the desire for speed, refused to listen and vowed 
to race the train. 

My wait was not long, for we soon roared into 
sight of the tracks, of which there was an un- 
usually open view. There was the headlight of 
the special shooting over the rails like a gleaming 
meteor. The engineer evidently saw that we ‘were 
making no effort to stop and with a screech of 
brakes and whistling air strove to bring his train 
to a stop. 

We tore down the slight grade to the crossing 
with the engine bearing down upon us. A short 
distance from the track my driver saw that he 
could not make it and jammed down hard on his 
clutch and brake; the car skidded and swerved 
just as the locomotive slid across in front of us. 
A spoons later we hit the baggage car with a 
crash, 

Two hours later I awoke in the hospital. A 
week later I learned that the driver had been 
killed instantly and that the car was demolished. 

I hope other thoughtless persons will take heed 
from my experience and believe me the train always 
wins in a race for the crossing. 


THE VON PLATEN-Fox Co., of Iron Mountain, 
Mich., has donated to Florence County, Wis- 
consin, forty acres of timber land anywhere 
along the Florence-Long Lake-Tipler Road, to 
be used for park purposes and to be known as 
The 
county board will make the selection from the 
gompany’s holdings of virgin forests. It is 


probable that the board will choose a tract near 


the Wakefield farm, which lies close to several 
lakes well stocked with game fish. Chairman 
Kk. A. Thieman of the Florence County board 
accepted the gift in behalf of the board and 
the county. As soon as the tract is selected the 
county will improve and convert it into a recrea- 
tion spot for local residents and summer tour 


ists. 
* * ts 


‘OUR AVERAGE WELL KEPT FARM, using the 
upper Mississippi Valley as an instance, re- 
quires 2,000 board feet of lumber annually for 
repairs and improvements,’’ says United States 
Forester Greeley. 

* * * 

THE NUMBER OF HOMES IN CHICAGO, 4S enu- 
merated in January, 1920, was 623,910, of which 
165,866, or 26.6 percent, were owned by the 
occupants, and 447,405, or 71.7 percent, were 
rented—according to a preliminary report by 
bureau of the census. 
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MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 
23.—Announcement was 
made last week of the 
amalgamation of three 
prominent southern 
hardwood manufactur- 





F. T. TURNER, 

Memphis, Tenn. ; 

President of the 
Turner-Farber-Love Co. 











ers, engaged in the ex- 
port and domestic lum- 
ber trade, under the 
name of the Turner- 
Farber-Love Co. The 
properties taken over by 
the new concern are the Darnell-Love Lumber 
Co., of Leland, Miss., operating two band mills; 
the Leland Stave & Lumber Co., operating a slack 
cooperage plant near Leland, Miss., and Russe 
& Burgess (Ine.), operating one of the most 
uptodate band mills in Memphis. All of these 
plants are in active operation. A fourth band 
mill will shortly be installed to operate a 6,000- 
acre tract of virgin hardwood timber in Missi1s- 
sippi owned by the company. This will give the 
Turner-Farber-Love Co. four band mills with 
20,000 acres of virgin hardwood timber un- 
touched, besides stumpage rights of many 























R. W. RICKETTS., 


F. G. WOODS. 
Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Treasurer, and Manager 
of Foreign Sales 


Leland, Miss. ; 
Third Vice President 
and Manager 


millions of feet, including 40,000,000 feet of the 
famous Pantherburn cypress. 


Hardwood Experts Head New Company 


The new company has a paid in capital of 
$1,200,000. The officers of the Turner-Farber- 
Love Co. are: 

President—F. T. Turner, Memphis, Tenn. 

First vice president and European manager- 
G. A. Farber, London, England. 

Second vice president and genera] manager— 
H. D. Love, Memphis, Tenn. 

Third vice president and manager—R. W. Rick- 
etts, Leland, Miss. 

Treasurer and manager foreign sales depart- 
ment—F.. G. Woods, Memphis, Tenn. 


Secretary and manager—E. C. Gause, Tchula, 
Miss. 





Assistant secretary and general office manager— 
H. Johannsen, Memphis, Tenn. 


Assistant secretary and office manager—G. W. 
Harris, Leland, Miss. 

Sales manager—C. W. Parham, Memphis, Tenn. 

Cooperage department manager—W. F. Little, 
Leland, Miss.’ 

Each department of the new company is man 
aged by an experienced and uptodate hardwood 
expert, formerly associated with one of the three 
amalgamated companies. The general office of 
the Turner-Farber-Love Co. will be at the former 


PROMINENT HARDWOOD FIRMS MERGE 


headquarters of the Russe & Burgess plant in 
North Memphis, Tenn., and a sales office wil! 
be maintained at 1039 Marquette Building, 
Chicago, the former sales office of the Leland 
Stave & Lumber Co., which conducted a large 
wholesale lumber business in addition to han- 
dling a considerable volume of the Darnell-Love 
Lumber Co.’s output. 

The Turner-Farber-Love Co. will continue in 
the export and domestic hardwood trade, having 
taken over the foreign organization of the old 
established export hardwood firm of Russe & 
Burgess (Ine.). The general European office 
will be at 162-163 Suffolk House, Laurence 
Pountney Hill, Cannon Street, London, E. C., 
England, under the management of Vice Presi- 
dent G. A. Farber, who is well known thruout 
Great Britain and on the Continent, assisted 
by Lewis Garrett, formerly United Kingdom 
manager for Russe & Burgess (Inc.). 


To Increase Output by Installing Band Mill 


The annual output of the new company is 
50,000,000 feet, and when the fourth band mill is 
installed this will be increased by 10,000,000 
feet. It is estimated that about 25 to 30 percent 
of the output will be exported, and with the 
company’s wide knowledge of the export trade 
will reach all parts of the world where Ameri- 
can hardwoods are known and used. 

The Leland Stave & Lumber Co., one of the 
three concerns merged with the new company, 
operates a slack cooperage mill near Leland, 











BK. C. GAUSE. 

Tchula, Miss. ; 

Secretary and 
Manager 


H. JOHANNSEN, 
Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Assistant Secretary 
and Office Manager 


Miss., with an annual capacity of 15,000,000 
staves. This plant is in charge of W. F. Little, 
an expert in the manufacture of slack cooperage 
stock, who was formerly connected with the 
Ozark Cooperage & Lumber Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo. The raw material for the cooperage plant 
is secured from the company’s own timber lands. 
A shingle and lath mill is operated in connec- 
tion with the stave plant te take care of the 
waste that usually accrues in converting logs 
into lumber. 


New Orleans Export Yard Acquired 


The Turner-Farber-Love Co. has also acquired 
the lumber yard and sheds of Russe & Burgess 
(Ine.) at South Port, New Orleans, La., which 
will be used as an export yard in connection 
with its export business. An office is maintained 
at 629-630 Hibernia Bank Building, New Or- 
leans, in connection with the New Orleans yard, 
Roy DuPere being manager of the hardwood 
lumber department, and T. H. Snider manager 
of the pitch pine and export log department. 

The personnel of the new company is com 
posed of young and energetic expert lumber- 
men, each having had considerable experience in 
his particular department, and all stockholders 
are actively engaged in its operation, thus in- 


suring personal efforts 
for success in each de- 
partment. 

President F. T. Tur- 
ner is one of the best 
known lumbermen in the 
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London, England; 


First Vice President 
and European Manager 





hardwood trade, and has 
a practical knowledge of 
all departments of the 
business. He and Mr. 
Love, president and 
vice president respec- 
tively of the Darnell- 
Love Lumber Co., of Leland, Miss., together 
with other members of the firm, were responsible 
for the huge success of that company. 


Memphis Pioneer to Take Things Easy 


Coincident with the formation of the Turner- 
Farber-Love Co. comes the retirement from the 
hardwood lumber trade of William H. Russe, 
former president of Russe & Burgess (Inc.), 
and one of the leading lumbermen of Memphis. 
Mr. Russe and Mr. Burgess came to Memphis 
about twenty-three years ago and began the 
manufacture of hardwood lumber, being among 











H. D. LOVE. 
Memphis, Tenn. ; In Charge of Chi- 
Second Vice President a Sales 
and General Manager )ffice 


EB. N. BEARD, 


the first to engage extensively in the export 
trade. Mr. Russe is prominent in financial 
circles, being a director in the Commercial Trust 
& Savings Bank; he is also interested in many 
other local enterprises. His friends in the lum- 
ber trade will miss him greatly, but will not 
begrudge him his well earned rest. It will 
doubtless be gratifying to Mr. Russe to know 
that the business which he started nearly a 
quarter of a century ago will be continued and 
enlarged under the capable administration of 
those men who are now identified with the 
Turner-Farber-Love Co. in an official capacity, 
some of whom have been his associates for many 
years. 

The Chicago office of the Turner-Farber-Love 
Co. has been placed in the charge of E. N. 
Beard, who during the last year has been as- 
sisting Mr. Parham in covering this and Indi- 
ana territory. Mr. Beard has been connected 
with the Darnell-Love Lumber Co. for about two 
and a half years. W. O. Miller is the Indiana 
representative for the new company, with head- 
quarters at Indianapolis. 

SPEAR EAEAABAAAAE: 

THE CHIEF WOOD used in building houses in 
Asiatic Turkey is that variety of cottonwood 
commonly called Lombardy poplar. 
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SOUTHERN HARDWOOD RATES REDUCED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 23.—The formal 
decision of the Interstate Cgmmerce Commis 
sion in Docket No. 12,995—Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association et al. vs. Illinois Central 
Railroad Co, et al.—is a victory for the southern 
hardwood shippers to the extent that it orders 
reductions in hardwood rates. 

Chairman McChord in a separate opinion 
concurs in the conclusions of the majority of the 
commission as far as they go, but states frank- 
ly that he regards the decision as falling short 
of ‘‘substantial justice to the shippers.’’ 
Commissioner Campbell shares the chairman’s 
views. 

Commissioner Potter likewise wrote a brief 
concurring opinion. He concurs in the report 
‘*with respect to reductions of rates to points 
where such reductions make for a restoration 
of relationships as they existed prior to Aug. 
26, 1920.’’ He does not concur in the sufficiency 
of any other grounds for reductions mentioned 
in the report, nor in reductions to points where 
they do not make for a restoration of the former 
relationships. 

Commissioner Daniels in a more extensive 
opinion dissents from the majority view. He 
expects the commission to be confronted with 
complaints from the hardwood producers in the 
northwest and central freight association terri- 
tory for corresponding reductions in their rates. 
‘‘This prospect but illustrates the extensive 
dislocation we must anticipate in the rates on 
lumber,’’ he says. ‘‘We have frequently re- 
quired an equalization of rates on hard and 
soft woods. What reason can be cited why 
southern pine producers should not demand the 
same rates as apply on hardwoods for the same 
haul? If the southern pine rates are reduced, 
the rates on fir from the Pacific Northwest will 
consistently come in for another reduction.’’ 

Commissioner Eastman likewise put in a dis- 
senting opinion. He states that the reductions 
which the majority require are not large in 
amount and are based on the desirability of 
restoring rate relationships as they existed prior 
to Aug. 26, 1920. He agrees that such restora- 
tion is desirable, but holds that this does not 
prove the rates assailed are unreasonable. He 
concedes that the southern hardwood producers 
are clearly in desperate straits, ‘‘Like the 
lumbermen of the Pacific Northwest,’’ he says, 
“‘the percentage increase of 1920 made it more 
difficult for them to compete with producers who 
are nearer the principal markets.’’ Notwith- 
standing this view, Mr. Eastman announces 
that he reaches the conclusion with regret ‘‘ that 
the report of the majority does not furnish sufii- 
cient ground for a finding that the rates assailed 
are unreasonable.’’ 

The majority opinion, of course, is controlling. 
While no order is issued, the carriers are ad 
vised that they will be expected to file and make 
effective rates in accordance with the findings 
not later than March 6, by publication upon 
not less than ten days’ notice. 

After reviewing the evidence rather briefly 
the majority opinion, prepared by Commissioner 
Cox, announces this finding: 

We find that the rates on hardwood lumber here 
assailed will be for the future unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceed the rates in effect Aug. 25, 
1920, by more than the amounts in cents per hun- 
dred pounds shown in the table below. The follow- 
ing table is representative only, and rates from 
and to other points involved should be revised in 
harmony with the amounts prescribed below. It 
should also be understood that in revising the 
rates, no new fourth section departures or increases 
in existing fourth section departures are author- 
ized, nor should such findings be construed as justi- 
fying or authorizing increases in any rates which 
are lower than if made on the maximum bases 


outlined : To trunk 
line 
territory 
New 
England 
and 
Tolll- T00.F.A. Virginia 
inois territory cities 
From— Cents Cents Cents 
BEISROUTE .ccccccrvcecses 9 
BURROONS cccvcxpacces ¥ 8 10 
EEN 30502406 sseea08 © 9 11 
TOVISIANA cvcecccacses & 9 11 
BEIROIOD! csuccsescen 3 8 10 
BIGDAIDD: <c00seeneseun  & 8 10 


To trunk 
line 
territory 
New 
England 
and 
Yort- T00.F.A. Virginia 
inois territory cities 
From— Cents Cents Cents 
Oe re 9 9 9 
lo Se 9 9 9 
South Carolina........ 9 9 9 
North Carolina........ 9 9 9 
WAPMED i555. kis oiocerdxwrre 9 8 8 
Weat Virginia... «i... 9 7 8 
PTB HACE 55556636506 ois oss 8 8 9 
SEODUUCEY, aosicis sic sas.0/e 7 . 9 


The decision affects rates on hardwood lum- 
ber and forest products from points in the 
States named in the foregoing table to central 
territory and other defined territories. These 
rates are found unreasonable for the future 
to the extent shown in the majority report. 

Memphis hardwood shippers who are anxious 
to get into the Chicago market more extensively 
will not be pleased that the commission makes 
no reduction in the rates from Tennessee to 
Illinois points. The increase from Memphis 
to Chicago in Ex Parte 74 was 8 cents a hundred 
pounds. The majority report finds that this 
rate for the future will be unreasonable to the 
extent it exceeds the Aug. 25, 1920, rate by 
more than 8 cents. On the other hand, the new 
rate from Arkansas to Illinois may not exceed 
the rate in effect before Ex Parte 74 by more 
than 7 cents. The increase in the rate between 
Little Rock and Chicago under Ex Parte 74 was 
10.5 cents, so that this means a reduction of 
3.5 cents from the present Arkansas rates. 

The majority report illustrates the changes 
in relationship which have resulted from the 
1920 increases by the following table of rates 
on hardwood lumber in cents a hundred pounds, 
which should be compared with the new rates al- 
ready mentioned: 

To Chicago, TU. 


Aug.25, Aug. 26, 
1920 1920 
nom Cents Cents 
WAMBO WIG id sis 0:08 F053 ee ists 12.5 y eg 
DRCINDIIG, “DOU. sss. <:0'0:0:0.0 05059. 24.5 32.5 
CAMBDCTINVINIC. BEY S a vi0%.0 08.0 0.010 26.5 #35 
ge Oe << A ene 23.5 33 
CRATICRTOR, BIBS... s.6003 000 28.5 38 
AME BROCK BRK isis ois sia scs.0aoe 29.5 40 
BSUOWEOR, IO. ois5iss hw awe8 o 0 31.5 42 
PORCKMANGEIA,, BUA: 5.6 ox. 6 0890010 60.0 32.5 44 
T'o Detroit, Mich. - 
Aug.25, Aug. 26, 
‘ 1920 1920 
KromM— Cents Cents 
oh a are 25.5 34 
DEOMI IB, “OWI oi: 6-0:55.6008 areree 28.5 38 
Campbelisvilie; Ky... s.s:0's:60:00% 26.5 35.5 
ORE BA Eins ars wan a)atbleeis a0. 19.5 27.5 
AnariestOn, DUGG... xx. 6ww.« ss ae 32.5 43.5 
Det SOCK GAPE. aiss.0.s.0ss. si 8s 33.5 44.5 
BENIN), AMO, 656 oar rea. 6.00083. 35.5 47.5 
ASCRABUEIO, TOR. is. 6:635.00-445 5.0% 36.5 48.5 
To Buffalo, N. Y. 
Aug. 25, Aug. 26, 
1920 1920 
fROM— Cents Cents 
CLUES. ee eee 29.5 39.5 
DROMUIR, LOTR; ss 6,96) .0i0) 0096.6 29.5 39.5 
Campbelisville, TY. sc ccsiscese 26 34.5 
gh Ec aS |< a ae 22 31 
CRB TIBSOOT, TUTORS 6.0.0: 6'9:6:9 ole. 33.5 44.5 
es So a. | on a 38 50.5 
SRO. ER (5.505059 SSeS Rie 38 90.5 
AIOROBETIA, THA. 6si00.8. 0 Os 6iaee ss 41 54.5 


*In effect Dec. 1, 1920. 

Generally speaking, the reductions which the 
commission directs the carriers to make range 
from 1 to 4 cents a hundred pounds. Lumber- 
men in general doubtless will agree with Chair- 
man McChord that the reductions do not go far 
enough to do ‘‘substantial justice to the ship- 
pers.’’ Nevertheless, they represent a gain 
and a start in the right direction. 

In leading up to its finding, the majority 
report says in part: 

Lumber is desirable traffic from a_ transporta- 
tion standpoint. It loads heavily, may be trans- 
ported in any kind of car, moves the year round, 
and the risk to the carrier from loss or damage is 
negligible. It constitutes a substantial part of the 
tonnage of defendants. The statistics showing the 
relation of lumber tonnage to the total tonnage 
handled by defendants is not divided as between 
hardwood and other lumber, 


Southern Hardwood Producers in Bad Straits 


The hardwood industry of the South is in a state 
of prostration. It was estimated at the time of 


the hearing in October that 75 percent of the mills 
in the southern and Appalachian regions were 
closed. Many of these still in operation were run- 
ning on short time. While there was a consider- 
able falling off during 1921 in the hardwood lum- 
ber movement, it is represented that the loss of 
traffic in the near future may be still greater. The 
current movement is due in part to the fact that 
mills have been getting out logs purchased under 
contracts heretofore made which call for the cut- 
ting of the timber within a specified time. When 
the first depression came in the lumber market 
large stocks of both logs and lumber were on hand 
at the mills and in the yards, These stocks have, 
to some extent, been moving. But the logging 
operations, which are conducted in the fall, are 
being greatly curtailed. A traffic witness for an 
important Mississipppi Valley line stated that 
while the movement of logs in the autumn on his 
road is usually heavy, the movement during the 
last autumn has been light. 

The movement of lumber via certain northern 
lines from points in Wisconsin to Chicago during 
the first six months of 1921 was approximately 61 
percent of the movement during the first six 
months of 1920. The movement of lumber from 
points in Indiana to various destinations in cen- 
tral freight association territory was also less in 
1921 than in 1920 for comparable periods. This 
testimony purports to show that the business de- 
pression as it affects the lumber industry has been 
felt in the North as well as in the South. 

Complainants do not seriously contend that the 
increases in freight rates alone are the cause of 
the business depression as it affects them. This 
depression is admittedly the result of lessened de- 
mand and rapidly falling prices which were them- 
selves but manifestations of business conditions 
generally, an aftermath of the war. 

During the first six months of 1920 lumber 
prices reached the highest mark in the history of 
the industry. The decline since that time is illus- 
trated by the following comparisons of prices of 
oak lumber f. o. b. mill, a thousand feet, submitted 
by a Louisiana producer: 

July, 1920 July, 1921 


Firsts and seconds..........$175 $75-$80 
INO. 1 COMMORs ccccccecscses LOO 30 
NO. 2 COMMON. ccrccccsccece SO 12 


The prices of the better grades are still some- 
what higher than before the war, but this is not 
true of the lower grades, and the average log-run 
price at the mills appears to be approximately at 
the prewar level. 


Operating Costs Have Been Reduced 


To meet the changed market conditions com- 
plainants have made substantial reductions in their 
operating costs. Wages, which constitute a large 
part of these costs, have been reduced 50 percent 
in the last year. Production costs generally are 
now very near the prewar basis, and it is said 
that no further economies in this direction are 
practicable. Complainants admit that transporta- 
tion charges can not be said to have caused their 
present condition, and this admission is confirmed 
by the fact that prices of hardwood lumber at such 
a destination point as Cincinnati, Ohio, were, gen- 
erally speaking, materially lower after the freight 
increases of Aug, 26, 1920, than immediately prior 
thereto, but they point out that such charges now 
constitute the only element of cost which has not 
been reduced. 

The plea for the removal of the 1920 increases 
is based primarily on the effect of these increases 
on the long haul traffic. The center of production 
has gradually shifted southward, first to the south- 
ern Appalachian region and latterly to the lower 
Mississippi Valley, which includes Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, eastern Texas and eastern Okla- 
homa, and is the last great reserve of hardwoods 
in this country. On the other hand, the great 
consuming markets are still in the northern States 
of Jllinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, New York 
and Pennsylvania, and a large part of the southern 
output must be disposed of there, if at all. 


Percentage Increases Disrupted Relationships 


Complainants do not contend that the rates 
from the South have ever been related to those 
from the North by fixed differentials, but say that 
the differences actually existing Aug. 25, 1920, 
were the outgrowth of long experience and repre- 
sented an adjustment which permitted the move- 
ment of the long haul traffic from the South. 
General order No. 28, because of its maximum 
provision, did not disrupt materially this relation- 
ship, but the percentage increases of 1920 natur- 


ally increase the long haul rates by greater 
amounts per unit than the short haul rates. Repre- 


sentative lumbermen testified that if they were put 
back on the differences formerly in effect between 
the North and the South, they could and would 
resume operation; that the readjustment asked 
would not necessarily stimulate the consumption 
of lumber but would enable the southern hardwood 
dealers to enjoy a greater market in a large part 
of the consuming territory, and that if the former 
relationship were restored, “but on a higher level, 
we will take our chances so far as the rate is con- 
cerned.” pede 
Complainants’ principal northern competition 
comes from the Wisconsin and Michigan mills. 
Chicago is the largest hardwood consuming point 
in the country. The August, 1920, increase in the 
rate from Wausau, Wis., to Chicago was 4.5 cents, 
as compared with an increase to the same point 
from Memphis of 8 cents, from Campbellsville of 
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8.5 cents, from Salt Lick and Charleston of 9.5 
cents, from Little Rock and Brewton of 10.5 cents, 
and from Alexandria of 11.5 cents. Applied to 
rough seasoned oak lumber the increase from Wau- 
sau would amount to $2.02 a thousand feet, or 
$24.75 a car of 55,000 pounds; whereas, the in- 
creases from the southern points range from $3.60 
to $5.18 a thousand feet and from $44 to $63.25 
a car. 


Low Grades Can’t Move on High Rates 


The burden of the rate increases did not, of 
course, affect equally all grades of lumber. Ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the lumber produced 
from the ordinary run of logs is known as low 
grade lumber. While the high and medium grades 
can still be marketed to a considerable extent, it 
is claimed that the low grade lumber, which is 
now selling at the mill at prewar prices or less, 
can not under existing business conditions bear the 
transportation charges to the markets where it 
was formerly sold. As much of the low grade lum- 
ber can not move except at an actual loss it is 
accumulating at the mills, where it rapidly de- 
teriorates. Low grade lumber has never yielded 
large profits, but its production is a necessary ac- 
companiment of the production of the higher grades, 
and it must bring something in excess of the trans- 
portation charges if the business as a whole is to 
ve successfully carried on. 


Defendants oppose the reductions sought pri- 
marily because of their own unfavorable financial 
condition and secondarily because, in their judg- 
ment, the rates assailed are not unreasonable and 
are not responsible for the present plight of com- 
plainants. The testimony shows that more hard- 
wood moved from certain points in the South dur- 
ing selected periods of 1921 than moved during 
corresponding periods in 1920. As previously in- 
dicated, however, the increased movement during 
1921 may be attributed, at least in part, to the 
fact that large stocks of lumber were on hand at 
the beginning of the year and also to unexpired 
contracts previously entered into. 


During the period of eight months ended Aug. 
31, 1921, the net railway operating income of 
Class 1 railroads for the continental United States 
yielded a return of 2.64 percent. In that period 
the return in the eastern district was 2.35 percent, 
in the Pocahontas district 4.36 percent, and in the 
southern district 1.58 percent. For August, 1921, 
the returns were 5.02 percent for all Class 1 rail- 
roads, 4.02 for the eastern district, 5.01 for the 
Pocahontas district, 6.47 percent for the western 
district, and 2.80 percent for the southern dis- 
trict. For September, 1921, the return for all 
Class 1 railroads was 4.28 percent, a decrease of 
0.14 percent under August, while the return for 
the southern district was 3.77 percent, an increase 
of 0.97 percent over August. The operating ratio 
was practically the same in the two months. The 
above returns are based upon the value of the 
property used in the service of transportation, as 
found by us in Increased Rates, 1920, supra, with 
certain adjustments reflecting subsequent additions 
and betterments. 


Carriers Contend Increase in Revenue Deceptive 


The statement is made that the increase in re- 
cent months in net railway operating income is 
more apparent than real and has been accomplished 
to a large extent at the expense of maintenance. 
However, from carriers’ reports on file with us it 
appears that the expenditure for maintenance in 
recent months has exceeded the expenditure for 
maintenance during comparable months in the test 
period 1914 to 1917. The expenditure for main- 
tenance in September, 1921, was 2.13 times the 
average for September in the test period. But in 
this connection we do not overlook the fact that 
during these periods equal expenditures did not 
result in equal amounts of work accomplished, due 
to the increased cost of materials, the higher level 
of wages, and other causes prevalent during and 
since the war. It is also apparent from the record 
that the expenditure for maintenance of certain 
of the defendants in recent months is below nor- 
mal. 

While the above figures reflect a rather un- 
favorable financial condition of the defendants for 
the periods named, this fact does not preclude us 
from finding particular rates or rates on particular 


commodities to be unreasonable when the facts are 
sufficient to justify such a finding. 

The present financial condition and business out- 
look of the southern hardwood industry are far 
from encouraging. Defendants insist that this 
condition has resulted largely from stagnation in 
building and general business depression as well 
as from the increased use in recent years of ce- 
ment and other lumber substitutes and is not the 
result of increased freight rates. On the other 
hand, as already pointed out, there is considerable 
testimony to the effect that if the reductions 
sought are established many of the lumber mills 
would resume operations. Complainants urge that 
the situation here is similar to that in Rates on 
Grain, Grain Products and Hay, 64 I. C. C., 85. 
Our conclusions herein make extended comment 
upon this contention unnecessary, but the fact 
must not be overlooked that the carriers in the 
western district, which was principally affected. 
by our decision in the Grain Case, were earning, 
as a whole, during a period shortly before our 
report in that case was issued, a return somewhat 
in excess of the return to which they were entitled 
under the transportation act, 1920; whereas, the 
carriers principally affected in the present case are 
and have been earning as a whole substantially 
less than the return to which they are entitled un- 
der the law. Nevertheless it does not necessarily 
follow that the present earnings on hardwood lum- 
ber are properly adjusted to the aggregate earn- 
ings of the region, or that some readjustment may 
not be reasonable. 


Admits Percentage Increase Was Disturbing 


Complainants emphasize the fact that, because 
of the relatively long haul of hardwood lumber 
from southern points to consuming points in cen- 
tral and eastern trunk line territory, the per- 
centage increase has had a peculiarly disturbing 
effect upon their business. We are convinced that 
there is merit in this point. In Increased Rates, 
1920, supra, we recognized the probability that the 
percentage increases therein authorized might re- 
quire readjustments both in the level of the rates 
and in their relationship. We there said: 

“Most of the factors with which we are dealing 
are constantly changing. It is impossible to fore- 
cast with any degree of certainty what the volume 
of traffic will be. The general price level is chang- 
ing from month to month and from day to day. It 
is impracticable at this time to adjust all of the 
rates on individual commodities. The rates to be 
established on the basis hereinbefore approved 
must necessarily be subject to such readjustments 
as the facts may warrant. It is conceded by the 
carriers that readjustments will be necessary. It 
is expected that shippers will take these matters 
up in the first instance with the carriers, and the 
latter will be expected to deal promptly and ef- 
fectively therewith, to the end that necessary re- 
adjustments may be made in as many instances as 
practicable without appeal to us.” 


Following that admonition, complainants sought 
to induce defendants voluntarily to readjust their 
rates, and with that object in view several confer- 
ences were held, These conferences failed to bring 
about a result satisfactory to complainants. 


The percentage increases, as applied to rates on 
hardwood lumber from points on defendants’ lines 
to points in western trunk line, central freight, 
and eastern trunk line territories have to a con- 
siderable extent disturbed the relationship of rates 
between the more distant hardwood producing 
points of the South and the comparatively nearby 
producing points of Michigan, Wisconsin and other 
northern States. Manifestly this disturbance has 
been greater at some points than at others and 
the present record is inadequate for determina- 
tion of the precise extent to which this disturbance 
has resulted at all destination points involved. In 
the basis which we prescribe herein, consideration 
has been given to the measure of the rates and 
also to a contraction of the spread between the rates 
from northern and southern producing points to 
common markets, with a view to making the spread 
for the future bear a closer relationship to that 
which existed prior to Aug. 26, 1920. A revision 
of rates on hardwood lumber from southern points 
may stimulate the movement from these points to 
the destination territory described, and thereby 
increase rather than diminish the net revenue of 
the southern carriers. 





Tv 
Chicago Detroit Cleveland 
FROM Column Column Column 
Misouri: i 2 1 2 | 2 
Mennett ..... 31% 3 36% 3 38 3% 
Arkansas: 
EGlONS. eee 52% 1% 37% 2 39 2% 
Brinkley ....84% 2% 39%, 2% 41 3 
Marked Tree.33% 3 38% 3% 40 3% 
Little Rock..36% 3% 41% 3 43 3% 
Camden .....08% 4 43% 4 45 4% 
Louisiana: 
Alexandria ..40% 3% 45% 3 7 31% 
Oakdale ....40% 3% 45% 3 47 3 
New Orleans.39%% 2% 44% 3 46 3% 
‘Ce. 40%, 3% 45% 3 47 314 
Mississippi: 
Charleston ..35% 2% 40%, 3 42 314 
Greenville ...35% 2% 41% 3 42% 3% 
Vicksburg ...385% 2% 41% 8 42% 3% 
Greenwood ..36% 3 42% 3% 43% 4 
Meridian ....38% 3% 43% 4 45 4% 
Tennessee: 
Memphis ....382% 0 361% 1% 38 2 
Nashville ...34% 1 35% 1% 36% 1% 
Chattanooga..37% 2 37% 2 37%, 2 
Maryville ...389% 2% 39%, 2% 39% O 
———— 


*In column 1 under each city are shown the new rates in cents per 100 pounds, 
and in column 2 is shown the amount of reduction in cents per 100 pounds. 





Buffalo TO : 
Pittsburgh New York Chicago 
Column Column FROM Column 

2 1 2 Alabama: 1 2 
41 4% 50 4% i) ere fh 
Tuscaloosa ..387% 2 
391%, 2% 49 3 Mobile ......39§% 2% 
42%, 3% ° Sl 3 Georgia: 
41% 3 51 3% MERCOM cccace 41% 2 
46 4 51 3 Ye Florida: 
47% 2% 51 3% Marianna 
Kentucky: 
48% 4 52 2% Louisville 
48% 4 52 2% Paducah aa 
47 3 52 2% Campbellsville33 
47%, 2% 51 3% Quicksand ‘ 
Nor Carolina: 
41% 3 bt 8% Neville 
43 3% 51 8% — south Carolina: 
43 3% 51 3% bade aig Wo hina mer 
42%, 31% 51 31% Spartanburg .47 31% 
a 4 4¢ : West Virginia: 
“ 4% “ 8 Pickens 1 
37%, 2 46 8% Midvale . 
36% 1% 43% 2% a illaa de it 
26 31 1 vcs cataed 3 
" iz a. oa Parkersburg 26 0 
Virginia: 
Lynchburg 36%, 2 
Abingdon ...41% 4 





RULING DISAPPOINTS TRAFFIC MEN 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 24.—The Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association has won another 
victory before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the form of lower rates on hardwood 
lumber and forest products moving from pro- 
ducing points to consuming destinations east of 
the Mississippi and north of the Ohio and Poto- 
mae rivers. 


According to information received from 
Washington the commission has decided that 
the carriers must put into effect, not later than 
March 6, rates lower by 1 to 51% cents a hundred 
pounds on these commodities. 


It is pointed out by the association that the 
decision will have the further effect of restoring 
relationships that existed in the hardwood rate 
structure prior to the general advances under 
Ex Parte 74 and that it will also result in the 
elimination of some of the inequalities that re- 
sulted from the straight percentage increases 
authorized at that time. 


It is emphasized by this organization that 
hardwood lumber is one of only three commodi- 
ties on which general reductions from the ad- 
vances made in August, 1920, have been ordered 
by the commission. 


The cut does not go as far as the association 
had hoped and already J. H. Townshend, secre- 
tary-manager, and J. V. Norman, general coun- 
sel, are in Washington to file a petition with 
the commission for a further reduction in rates 
on hardwood lumber and forest products mov- 
ing from mills to consumers and for a reduction 
in rates on logs and rough materials moving to 
the mills. This petition will be filed Jan. 25-26, 
‘“lumber days’’ of the general investigation of 
rates now under way, and testimony adduced 
at the hearing of the formal complaint in Sep- 
tember will be placed in evidence. 


‘‘The decision is neither large enough nor 
comprehensive enough,’’ declared 8. M. Nickey, 
president of the association, today. ‘‘By far 
the most disappointing feature is failure to 
lower rates on logs and rough materials. It is 
utterly impossible for mills at Memphis and 
other junction points which draw their timber 
supplies from distant tracts of land to continue 
in business unless these rates are substantially 
lowered.’’ 


James E, Stark, three times president of the 
organization, asserted that mills at Memphis 
and other junction points can not continue to 
run on the basis of present rates on logs and 
rough materials. He estimates that these mills 
produce 40 percent of the lumber manufactured 
in the South and that their shutting down will 
mean advances in price that will greatly restrict 
consumption. ‘‘The most favorable feature 
about the decision,’’ he said, ‘‘is that it is an 
entering wedge in the direction of lower freight 
rates on hardwood lumber and forest products.’’ 

The association has compiled a table show- 
ing the new rates on hardwood lumber and forest 
products from and to important points, with 
the reduction resulting in each case. These rates 
are subject to check against the tariffs to be 
issued by the carriers but they are substantially 
correct. The tables follow*: 


Buffalo 
Detroit Cleveland Pittsburgh New York 
Column Column Column Column 
1 2 1 2 1 2 1 2 
41% 3% 43 3% 42% 3% 51 8% 
41% 3 43 3% 44 4 47 2% 
43% 4 45 4% 46 4% 51 3% 
454%, 3 47 3% 46 3% 43 2% 
44%, 3 46 31% 47 3% 48 4 
24 0 25 Wy 26% 1 38 2% 
28 1% 29%, 2 33 3 44% 5 
33% 2 33% 2 33 1% 47 8% 
35% 2% 35% 2 33% 2 44% 3 
444%, 2% 444%, 2% 41% 2 41% 2 
47 3% 47 3% 45%, 3 41% 2 
29% 2 27% 0 20.3 O 33 2 
29% 2 28% 0 2 0 35 3 
29%, 2 29% 2 29% 2 34 2% 
29 2 29 2 29 2 38 4 
22% 0 19% 0 18 0 32% 1.8 
31 1 31 1 31 1 83 2 
37 3% 37 2 87% 4 40 5% 
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OFFERS ADVERTISING NOVELTY 


The Time-Saver Products Co. 1s the name of a 
concern composed in large part of well-known lum- 
bermen which has just been incorporated in this 
State for the manufacture of a household utility, 
in the form of a kitchen knife rack, which promises 
to become popular with the housewife and to rank 
high as an advertising novelty for lumbermen, as 
well as for all other business men catering to 
woman and the home. 


The knife rack, which js illustrated herewith, is 
to be sold thru the trade in combination with a 
knife strop; but will be interesting to lumbermen 
chiefly as an ideal advertising novelty for the retail 
trade. The rack is sure to please the housewife and 
to win an immediate place in her kitchen, where a 
message printed upon it will constantly be before 
her eyes. It is most appropriate as an advertising 
medium not only because it is superior in usefulness 
as an advertising novelty and is a product of the very 
material the lumberman deals in, but also because 
its cost is low. Another feature of interest in con- 
nection with this utility is the additional outlet for 
short length hardwood lumber which its manufac- 
ture will provide, it being made entirely of wood. 


Interested in the company manufacturing this 
article are H. A. Hamlin, Chicago representative of 
the W. M. Cady Lumber Co., McNary, La.; S. M. 
Eaton, general sales manager of the same concern 3 
James Miksak, of the Pilsen Lumber Co., and W. H. 
Powell, of the Powell Bros. Paving Co. and vice 
president of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., St. 


Louis. N. P. Ladd, an advertising man, is the in- 
ventor of the rack. The concern has offices in 
the Lumber Exchange Building, Chicago. 

















TIME-SAVER KITCHEN KNIFE RACK 


WILL WAIT FOR LOWER COSTS 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 21.—R. A. Long and 
associates of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., left here tonight after having spent 
the greater part of the week inspecting the re. 
cently acquired holdings of the company in the 
Cowlitz River district and visiting lower 
Columbia River points, including Astoria, where 
rumor has it that the Long-Bell officials went 
to look over the Hammond Lumber Co.’s prop- 
erties, consisting largely of the sawmill at 
Tongue Point. 

In an interview given the Oregon Journal, 
Mr. Long stated that work at the Kelso ( Wash.) 
plant will be halted until labor and material 
costs have reached lower levels. He believes 
that the wage scale for southern pine mills which 
ranges from $2 a day downward for a 10- 
hour day was nearer his idea of normalcy than 
the $3 minimum scale for an 8-hour day re- 
quired by the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lum- 
bermen. Wages in this country will be forced 
down by competition of cheaper paid labor 
in Europe and the Orient, Mr. Long averred. 
Nothing but a protective tariff could prevent it, 
he said, and the tariff is an unthinkable con- 
tingency. With the drop in wages freight rates 
would decrease, wholesale and retail prices on 
merchandise and construction materials would 
be reduced and the Long-Bell Lumber Co. would 
then proceed with the erection of three or more 
big mills in the Northwest, mills with an aggre- 
gate yearly output of at least 600,000,000 feet. 





LUMBERMEN APPEAR BEFORE RATE COMMISSION 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 26—A. L. Os 
born, of Oshkosh, Wis., who appeared for the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association today in the hearing before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on the 
general freight rate situation, placed on the 
shoulders of organized labor the burden of 
responsibility for retarding building opera- 
tions. ‘‘It is not the high freight rates or the 
cost of material laid down at the job, so much 
as it is the labor cost after the lumber and 
other materials get on the ground,’’ said Mr. 
Osborn. 


Does Not Favor Rate Cut That Hurts Roads 


The Oshkosh lumberman said that his asso- 
ciation does not think there should be a gen- 
eral reduction of rates at this time. Northern 
hemlock and hardwood manufacturers feel 
that the railroads should be prosperous. Since 
the railroads are perhaps their best customers, 
prosperity for the carriers means that they 
will buy forest products. However, if the com- 
mission orders reductions, lumber should be 
among the first commodities considered, Mr. 
Osborn declared, because homes are the most 
important factor in the country and the hous- 
ing shortage should be remedied. A material 
reduction in log rates, which he characterized 
as outrageous, and on lumber would help along 
building operations, Mr. Osborn said. 


High Union Wages Retard Building 


It was at this point that he called attention 
to the high wage scales maintained by organ- 
ized labor. Asked whether building is going on 
in country districts and in small towns, Mr. 
Osborn said, ‘‘ Yes, there is a very considerable 
building boom in small communities where 
union wage scales do not apply, and in the 
country where the farmers are so situated 
that they can go ahead. There is no question 
whatever but the union wage scales have been 
chiefly responsible for holding back  build- 
ing. Material prices have been very largely 
deflated.’’ Mr. Osborn said his company and 
other Wisconsin and Michigan (Upper Penin- 
sula) mills are paying section hands on their 
logging roads 22% to 25 cents an hour for 
ten hours work, and that they are working; 
while on nearby common earrier roads the 
section hands get 40 cents for an 8-hour day 
and in many instances show no evidence of 
straining themselves in any way. Labor in 
the logging camps is receiving $20 to $25 a 


month and board, compared with $82 in 1920, 
while at the mills labor is getting $2.50 a day. 


Many Northern Mills Are Closed Down 


Mr. Osborn said he and his associates are 
as much in need of relief from freight rates 
us southern hardwood producers, that they 
have more mills closed down and know they 
have lost more money. His testimony made a 
very distinct impression upon members of the 
commission and the carriers’ and shippers’ 
representatives in the large hearing room. 
Asked whether his views were merely his own 
opinion, Mr. Osborn said, ‘‘I called together 
the leading men in our association and told 
them how I felt about the matter. None of 
them raised any objection, and they told me 
to come down here and say whatever I 
pleased.’’ 

The first witness called today when the 
commission took up lumber and forest prod- 
uets was D. L. Kelly, who appeared on behalf 
of the board of railroad commissioners of 
South Dakota. Mr. Kelly urged that the re- 
duction in rates on lumber from the Pacific 
Northwest be made the same west of St. Paul 
as to Chicago. Points west are not getting the 
benefit of the 7-cent cut in rates. 


Michigan Producers Need Lower Log Rates 


George N. Brown appeared next, represent- 
ing the Cadillac Lumber Exchange and the 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. Brown ealled the attention of the 
commission to the fact that the Michigan lum- 
bermen are laboring under a series of increases 
in rates, with no compensating decreases what- 
ever. The increases have aggregated 110 per- 
cent by and large, and Michigan shippers are 
beginning to feel that it is time a halt was 
ealled and that substantial reductions should 
be ordered. They are especially interested in 
a substantial reduction on log rates. 

W. S. Phippen appeared for the National 
Wholesale Lumber’ Dealers’ Association, 
strongly urging the necessity for the elimina- 
tion of all increases in lumber rates allowed by 
the commission in Ex Parte 74. 


Asks Lower Rates on Southern Hardwood 


J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, made 
a special plea that the commission reduce log 
rates at least 20 percent. He said he had never 
seen so many hardwood logs piled up on rail- 
road rights of way as at present, but that ow- 


ing to high rates to the mills and high lumber 
rates out, it is profitable only to ship in the 
choicest of logs. 

Mr. Townshend was asked by J. V. Norman, 
counsel for the association, whether log rates 
were covered in the hardwood lumber rate de- 
cision handed down recently. He said they were 
not, the association having withdrawn them for 
fear the lumber rates might be prejudiced. 
Commissioner Hall was inclined to object to the 
introduction of matters concerning the former 
proceeding, but Mr. Townshend was permitted 
to state that the rates provided therein afford 
very little relief to southern hardwood ship- 
pers, ranging as they do from 2 to 7 percent 
and applying only on the longer hauls. In 
order to give substantial relief, he added, a 
reduction of at least 25 percent must be made. 
He thought a large movement of lumber might 
start on a smaller reduction in rates, feeling 
that many consumers are now holding off on 
purchases in the expectation that general freight 
rate reductions will certainly be ordered as a 
result of the hearings. 

C. L. Moore appeared for the Jacksonville 
Wholesale Lumber Association. He said sub- 
stantial reductions in water rates have largely 
increased the movement of lumber, while the 
high rail rates have greatly cut shipment by 
rail, 


Other Associations to Present Testimony 


This afternoon’s session will be occupied 
principally by representatives of the Western 
and Northern Pine associations the International 
Paper Co. and the Wholesale Sash & Door As- 
sociation. Representatives of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, Willamette Valley 
Lumbermen’s Association and Portland Traffic 
& Transportation Association will appear to- 
morrow. The Southern Pine Association, 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association and North 
Carolina Pine Association also will state their 
position. The west Coast shippers will tell the 
commission that there can be no satisfactory 
solution of the nation’s housing problem or 
a return to normal business conditions until 
rail freight charges are brought down in prop- 
er relation to commodity values. 


(SPARE ERaAAaAAAAS 


In 1921 THERE WERE 10,449,785 automobiles 
of all sorts licensed in the United States, which 
exceeded one machine for every ten people. Ex- 
cept Canada, no other country in the world has 
one automobile for 100 people. 
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SALESMEN’S CONFERENCE GREAT SUCCESS 


BoGauusa, La., Jan. 23.—The conference of 
the Great Southern Lumber Co.’s salesmen held 
here last week was brought to a successful con- 
clusion on Thursday. A summary of the pro- 
ceedings appeared on page 68 of the Jan. 21 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, since which 
time additional details have come to hand. 

Tuesday morning’s session was devoted to a 
trip over the entire plant. To insure that the 
salesmen would have all questions fully and prop- 


ber Co. and the Bogalusa Paper Co. attended 
the conference, with one exception, G. W. Du- 
laney, of the Illinois district, being seriously ill 
with typhoid fever. Among those in attendance 
were: Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Poteet, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Long, jr., of 
Louisville, Ky.; Mr. and Mrs. M. L. Williams, 
of Memphis, Tenn.; Mr. and Mrs. E. L. South- 
ern, of Cleveland, Ohio; Mr. and Mrs. N. D. 
Dickerson, of Detroit, Mich.; Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Bougere, of Charleston, W. Va.; Mr. and Mrs. 
J. B. Bateman, of New Orleans, La.; D. B. 














Party Inspecting Woods Operations of Great S outhern Lumber Co. 


erly answered, there was a capable plant official 
assigned to conduct every three salesmen. In the 
afternoon a trip was made to the Marston log- 
ging camps. 

On Wednesday morning talks were made by 
department heads, followed by general discus- 
sions in which the salesmen were invited to 
participate. Frank Cassidy spoke on log prob- 
lems, describing the type and character of tim- 
ber to be cut this year, and discussing cost of 
logging from stump to pond, and large timber 
cutting. L. F. Guerre, superintendent, had for 
his subject ‘‘Costs from Pond to Car.’’ A. 
Booth addressed the salesmen on shortleaf pine, 
Douglas fir and hemlock as competitive woods. 
D. T. Cushing told about collection problems; 
M. L. Wuescher discussed the effects of carry- 
ing charges and taxes on future lumber prices, 
and W. C. Flanders spoke on freight rates and 
transportation. On Wednesday afternoon there 
was a golf tournament, blind handicap, at the 
Country Club. 


Question boxes had been established in the 
sales office and in the office of Superintendent 
Guerre. Specific questions as to logging, manu- 
facturing and sales problems were received, an‘ 
Thursday morning was devoted to the opening 
of these boxes, which started an interesting 
discussion that was calculated to clear up any 
knotty points. 


Entertainment Provided for the Ladies 


A splendid entertainment program had been 
prepared for the ladies, as ten of the salesmen 
were accompanied to the conference by their 
wives. On Monday morning automobiles were 
provided to show them around the city; in the 
afternoon there was tea at the Y. W. C. A., and 
in the evening they went to Pine Tree Inn to 
see moving pictures of the history of Bogalusa. 
On Tuesday morning they visited the plants 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co. and the 
Bogalusa Paper Co.; in the afternoon they made 
a trip to the Great Southern camps to witness 
logging operations, and in the evening there 
was a most enjoyable dance given in their honor 
at the Armory, a large number of citizens being 
invited. Mrs. G. A. Townsend entertained the 
ladies at tea on Wednesday afternoon, and in 
the evening they were guests at a theater party. 

Every salesman of the Great Southern Lum- 


Haven and H. C. Bridges, of St. Louis, Mo.; 
Cc. L. Gorton, of Marion, Ohio; J. A. Brown, 
of Indianapolis, Ind.; H. C. Buckner, of Rich- 
mond, Va., and William Fraser, of Chicago, 
Ill. J. W. Trounce, vice president and general 
manager of the Goodyear Lumber Co., of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and General Purchasing Agent 
Munster, of the Boston & Maine railroad, were 
special guests of the party. 


LUMBERMAN MADE BANK PRESIDENT 


ANTIGO, Wis., Jan. 23.—R. J. McQuillan, 
manager of the Langlade Lumber Co., has been 
elected president of the Fidelity Bank, of this 
city. In assuming this position Mr. McQuillan 
becomes one of the youngest bank presidents in 
the country. 


IN BIG HURRY FOR FIVE DOLLARS 


A perusal of the following exact copy of a 
letter recently received by J. H. Jolley, mill 
superintendent for the Clear Lake Lumber Co., 
Clear Lake., Wash., leaves the impression that 
the sender desires $5 without unnecessary de- 
lay. Any lingering doubt on that point is 
cleared up by the postscript. Like many an- 
other man when the smoke ceases to pour out 
of the mill stacks, he has discovered that he 
‘‘likes to work in mill better than out of mill.’’ 
His candor, moreover, is quite engaging: ‘‘I 
made mistake leaving there when mills closed 
down.’’ Alas, that hindsight is so much more 
widely distributed a gift than foresight! The 
promise, ‘‘I will owe you again when I will 
work,’’ ought to be sufficient security for an 
advance of $5. The letter follows—and there 
is a chuckle in every line: 


ORTING, WASH., Dec. 24, 1921. 
Mr. J. H. JOLLBY, 
Mill Supt., Clear Lake Lumber Co., 
Clear Lake, Wash. 

Dear Friend: I am going to write you now. | 
make mistake leaving Clear Lake when the mill 
closed down. I don’t want to live with my wife’s 
uncle because he is too old and weak. He have 
no money to pay me. He owe doctor. I am very 
much troubling because I have no home. Be sure 
I am orphan. I am hard luck and misfortune. I 
had better stay in hotel in Clear Lake till mill 
open. Please send me $5 because I want to go 
back to work in mill again. I used to work in 
mill for seven weeks in Clear Lake. I left Clear 
Lake for I am troubling. Please help me and 
send me $5 because I will go to Clear Lake by 
train. I will not live with my wife’s uncle be 
cause he will die. My wife dead last year. I 
want to work in mill again. Be sure I am not 
bad man, I cry sometimes because I am hard luck 
and misfortune. I am poor. My wife uncle will 
be taken to old soldier’s home as he is too old and 
weak. I am very hurry for you to send me $5, 
dollars, and I will go to work. 

Please I am in a big hurry for you to send $5 
to me. I will owe you again when I will work. 
I make mistake leaving there when mills closed 
down. 

I am hard luck and misfortune. Be sure |! 
intend to kill myself but I am patient. Be sure 
I am orphan. 

Please send me $5 and go to all you and work 
again. I am deaf mute. I know you. I like te 
work in mill better than out of mill. 
cannot pay me as he is too old and poor. He 
will be taken to old soldier’s home. 

Your friend, 

P. S.—I am in a hurry for you. Please send 
me $5 and write me. 





THE FOREST AREA of Frederick County, Mary- 
land, is 91,117 acres, 21 percent of the total 
land area. 





Some of Those Attending Salesmen’s commmgees 
ree 





of Great Southern Lumber Co. on Steps of Pine 
Inn 
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NORTHEASTERN DEALERS CONCLUDE ANNUAL 


Rocnester, N. Y., Jan. 23.—The mecting 
held here Jan. 19 to 21 ushered in the Northeast- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, which suc- 
ceeds the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
the State of New York. This move marks no 
change in the policy or the purposes of the asso- 
ciation, but was made as the result of taking 
into the organization eighty-five members from 
Massachusetts and because of the probability 
that dealers from other northeastern States will 
become members. The outstanding results to be 
noted from the meetings were the adoption of a 
plan service originated by members of the asso- 
ciation, the many evidences of interest in ac- 
curate cost accounting and the general belief 
of dealers that business for 1922 is going to be 
excellent. A building boom is in evidence and 
the retailers are preparing for it. 

The Thursday session, reported briefly by tele- 
graph on page 58 of the Jan. 21 issue of 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was very interesting. 
The report of treasurer W. M. Patteson, of 
Penn Yan, revealed the association to be in ex- 
cellent financial condition. C. C. Beahan, of 
Rochester, presented the report of the commit- 
tee on legislation. Action has been taken to 
oppose a tariff on lumber from Canada; to 
oppose increasing license fees of motor vehicles 
and backing various proposals of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, including 
a measure opposing proposals to make the metric 
system compulsory in this country. 


Keeping Guard of Insurance Matters 


One of the most interesting talks of the meet- 
ing was made by Fred 8. Smith, president of 
the Smith Insurance Co. Mr. Smith has a force 
of twelve engineers under him and is the only 
man conducting a business of this character. 
He does not sell insurance but makes appraisals 
and advises those who have to place insurance. 
Mr. Smith is very friendly with the lumber 
mutual insurance companies and stated that 
they are very fair. He particularly emphasized 
that retailers should read and understand all 
the small type and all phases of the insurance 
policy. In reply to a question from the floor 
he stated that he approved of blanket insurance 
wherever possible and that in his opinion the 
retail lumbermen should carry insurance for the 
full value of buildings and stock. If there is 
a severe fire, loss will probably be complete, 
as there is no salvage value in the average re- 
tail yard. He also emphasized the necessity 
of studying insurance policies closely to see that, 
by improvements and alterations, some clause is 
not violated, thus technically voiding the policy, 
at least in part. The fire insurance companies 
as a rule are ‘‘good settlers’? but no business 
man wants to take a chance on this. As to acci- 
dent insurance he stated that only 20 percent 
of accidents can be prevented by guards and 
mechanical devices and that the remaining 80 
percent have to be controlled by personal care 
and education. Education is the most potent 
factor in controling accidents and, therefore, 
if compensation rates are to be reduced every 
operator must conduct a continuous educational 
campaign. 

FRIDAY MORNING 

J. A. Mahlstedt, of New Rochelle, presented 
the report of the’ plan service committee and 
explained the plan book selected. A number 
of houses and plans were first secured from 
members of the association, these houses and 
plans being adapted to eastern conditions. The 
houses are not expensive, but the kind every 
retailer has such call for. The best of these 
plans were then selected by the members of the 
committee and arrangements were made to have 
the plan book made up ready for sale as an 
association service and help to members. Mr. 
Mahlstedt said that in his business he had 
found plan books very valuable. They bring 
him in personal contact with prospective home 
owners. The book also contains many plans 
similar to those offered by mail order houses, 
an especially desirable feature in view of the 
fact that the mail order houses are opening up 
in eastern territory. In very strong language 


he urged members to get behind the plan service 
and use it. 

R. B. Chapman said that his company in- 
stalled a plan service this year and has found 
it of the greatest value. It has gone so far 
that it is now supervising the erection of homes 
in some cases. In fact the selling of homes 
instead of lumber has been so successful that 
the people must now make an appointment with 
the salesmen so that they may talk over the 
plans. The people welcome the opportunity to 
talk building. 


Describes New Association Plan Book 


P. W. Branton then explained the details of 
the plan service. There will be ninety-six plans 
in the association book, a number of which will 
be especially designed to meet mail order com- 
petition. The mail order houses look for the 
greatest building boom in the history of the 
United States during the next six years and 
are laying plans to go after the business. The 
larger ones have appropriated $16,000,000 for 
advertising during the next six years and 75 
percent of this money is to be expended for 
advertising in the eastern territory. Branch 
offices are being opened. Sears Roebuck & Co., 
for example, have opened an office in Philadel- 
phia with a manager and five salesmen, and 
other offices and employees will be added rapidly. 
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The Aladdin Co. was purchased, according to Mr. 
Branton, by the DuPont interests about a year 
ago and is ready to launch an equally pro- 
gressive campaign. The mail order houses rec- 
ognize that one of the greatest problems is the 
financing of building and have taken steps to 
meet the situation. Sears Roebuck, for example, 
will take a first mortgage for 65 percent, having 
secured $14,000,000 from the Prudential In- 
surance Co. for this purpose. Furthermore, this 
insurance company has agreed to supply $100,- 
000,000 more for the same purpose. Early in 
the game the mail order houses realized that 
the best and easiest way to sell houses was to 
sell them complete. The retail lumberman 
should follow the same plan. In fact there is 
no reason why he should not cash in on the 
mail order house advertising. The people are 
interested in what a completed house will look 
like, what it will cost and not especially in the 
materials which enter it. The plan service of 
the association will place in the minds of the 
retailers the most modern merchandising meth- 
ods to be employed. If the dealer will try to 
make use of them, they will bring him some big 
business, but of course if they are not. used 
they can not be successful. 

Insurance Money Available to Retailers 

In the discussion that followed, a number 
of retailers endorsed the plan book. In com- 
menting upon the mortgage feature of mail 
order houses, George Adams, jr., of the George 


Adams Lumber Co., Far Rockaway, stated that 
a bond and mortgage company has recently 
been started with a capital of $200,000 in his 
city. Arrangements have been made with life 
insurance companies to take care of up to 60 
percent of the cost of homes thru first mort- 
gages. Such mortgages are taken only on homes 
which the owner intends to live in. In other 
words, this money may not be obtained to use 
in speculative building. The bond and mort- 
gage company is to take care of the difference 
between the first mortgage and the selling price. 
Lumbermen can get life insurance company 
money just as easily as mail order houses. 


Public Shows Interest in House Plans 


Alvah F. Stahl, of Rochester, a member of 
the plan book committee, purchased a number 
of plan books some months ago. Nothing was 
done with these books until three weeks 
before the meetings, when a small advertise- 
ment was inserted in a Sunday paper saying 
that the company would sell plan books for $1 
each. The reason for charging $1 was to pre- 
vent curiosity seekers and those not genuinely 
interested from securing the book. Sixty-nine 
plan bookswere sold from the first advertisement 
and, while he did not know the exact number 
sold at the time he spoke, he thought that 250 
had been sold. An approximate schedule of 
costs has been made up so that in. answering 
telephone inquiries some idea of the cost of the 
houses could be given, tho of course no definite 
prices were attempted. 


‘*Sell Service; Throw in Material’’ 


W. T. Butler, of Pittsfield, Mass., the third 
member of the plan service committee, said 
that twelve years ago his company started get- 
ting building helps. At first these helps were 
rudimentary but gradually it got into the draw- 
ing of plans so that today it has approximately 
300 practical plans of its own design. The as- 
sociation book is an excellent one and one which 
can be used by every retailer. Some months 
ago a contractor came to him witha plan. After 
looking it over he said he did not believe it was 
practical and that it would cost too much money. 
The contractor asked him to talk to the pros- 
pective owner. With certain changes and re- 
drafting of part of the plen the prospective 
owner finally expressed approval and the house 
was built. It was completed not long ago and 
the owner is so pleased that words can not tell 
it. Mr. Butler asked him how his service could 
be improved. This customer said the only way 
in his opinion was for the retail lumbermen to 
sell service and throw in the material. 


Ads Should Foster Desire for Homes 


An interesting and instructive talk on sales- 
manship and advertising was then made by 
8. Roland Hall, of Easton, Pa. Mr. Hall par- 
ticularly stressed the desirability of putting per- 
sonal items in advertising. In other words, give 
to advertising a news value which will render 
it especially readable to prospective customers. 
Another matter always to stress in salesman- 
ship and advertising is the building up of good 
will. Good will is actually the most potent and 
powerful thing in increasing a business. In 
every letter, see that some publicity material 
is included even if it is nothing but a card. One 
retail lumberman has used this system to great 
advantage. When this retailer learns of a pros- 
pective builder he notifies every other business 
man who might be interested, many times using 
postal cards for this. This is building up much 
good will and is bringing him a lot of business. 
Mr, Hall particularly emphasized the desirabil- 
ity of interesting school children. He hap- 
pened to be in the office of a retailer the other 
day when a letter was received from a boy in 
high school, and the dealer, without replying 
to it, threw this letter in the waste basket, say- 
ing that he did not have time to answer such 
letters. This man was missing one of the great- 
est opportunities of his life, for the school chil- 
dren of today are the business men of tomorrow. 
Secure their friendship and it will always last. 
Get them interested in a subject, a material 
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or in home owning, and that interest will al- 
ways last. The desire to own a home is one 
of the strongest desires of the human heart. By 
making use of this the retail lumberman has one 
of the most powerful sales levers in the world. 
To show how effective this lever is he cited 
the case of the International Correspondence 
Schools. After the students start, one of the 
most powerful and effective means of getting 
them to continue their courses is to emphasize 
the fact that the work:they are doing will help 
to acquire a home. By studying, by improv- 
ing themselves, they will be able to make more 
money and so own a home sooner. If the idea 
can be used with such good effect in such cases as 
this, it certainly can be used with telling effect 
by the retail lumberman in actually selling 
homes. 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


At the opening of the Friday afternoon ses- 
sion, W. M. Patteson explained in some detail 
the proposed trip thru the lumber manufac- 
turing sections of the country. The trip this 
year will be practically 10,000 miles, and is 
thru the most beautiful parts of the United 
States. There will be plenty of pleasure upon 
the trip, altho it is not primarily a’ pleasure 
trip but is for business purposes. Retailers who 
are members of the association are purchasing 
woods from different sections and to purchase 
them intelligently must know deflnitely how the 
woods are manufactured and graded. In no 
way may they obtain this information so 
cheaply and satisfactorily as by inspecting 
the mill operations at each stopping point. 
At each producing region there will be 
samples of all the species and grades of 
lumber manufactured so that the members may 
carefully study them. Every precaution has 
been taken to make the trip pleasant and to en- 
able the dealers to keep in touch with their 
business and developments in the lumber worid. 
In this connection, he announced that the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be delivered regu- 
larly to members of the party as issued. 


Predicts Better Business in 1922 


One of the most forceful and vital addresses 
of the meeting was that delivered by Fred H. 
Ludwig, of Reading, Pa. Its title was ‘‘ Better 
Business in 1922 Thru Better Advertising and 
Better Selling.’’ There will be a tremendous 
demand for lumber in 1922, said Mr. Ludwig in 
beginning his address. The Government, eco- 
nomic services, banks and all sources of careful 
estimates predict an unusual amount of home 
building. The reasons why a home building 
boom is to be expected are: 

1—Interest rates are steadily lowering and more 
money is becoming available for first mortgages. 
A year ago, mortgage money could not be obtained ; 


today it is becoming comparatively easy to se- 
cure it. 


2—Workers are becoming adjusted both in the 
matter of wages and in output. Laborers generally 
spent all they earned during the war and have now 
learned a lesson and from this experience now 
— to buy homes and are willing to work for 
em. 


8—Costs have come down. Of course this pro- 
eess has not affected all commodities alike, but on 
the whole the situation is healthy. 


4—Industrial concerns are finding an improve- 
ment in business conditions, Reading is quite a 
manufacturing center with a number of lines rep- 
resented. The betterment in business has been 
noticeable there during recent months and while 
an industrial boom is not to be expected, a steady 
betterment during the year is in prospect. 


Steady Advertising Keeps Business Coming 


To get the business he advised the dealers to 
advertise. His experience and belief is that 
the lumber business is the most under-advertised 
business in the country. Business must be 
kept up by consistent and steady advertising 
and a definite appropriation should be made. 
The Merritt Lumber Yards appropriate 2 per- 
cent of sales for advertising and he suggested 
that all dealers follow a similar plan. As an 
example of what advertising and publicity will 
do he cited the case of the Merritt Lumber 
Yards. In 1916 no effort was being made to 
secure business, but in 1917 it became neces- 
Sary to reorganize the business. From 1917 
to 1920, following the institution of an ad- 
vertising campaign in all its forms, the business 
was increased sixteen-fold. His belief was that 


it was primarily because more money was spent 
for advertising, and the company expects to 
spend more money in 1922 for advertising than 
ever before. It advertises comprehensively. He 
first advocated the establishment of a color 
scheme. That is, have the stationery, the yard, 
the trucks and everything employ the same color. 
Citing the desirability of a standardized color 
scheme and of impressing this upon the public 
he again referred to the Merritt Lumber Yards. 
A street car line runs three blocks from the 
plant. On a street car one day he heard one 
man ask another what yard that was. The 
second man replied, ‘‘Why that is the Merritt 
Yard; don’t you see the yellow derrick?’’ Yel- 
low with black lettering is the color scheme 
adopted by the Merritt Lumber Yards. A re- 
tail yard should also have a trade mark and put 
it on all of its products. Of equal importance, 
the office should be made modern and clean 
and a place to which the ladies will like to 
come, / 


Better Retail Salesmanship Needed 
The retailer needs to follow better selling 
methods. It is not sufficient for him to be a 
good salesman. Every employee should be a 
good salesman and should be helped to become 





A Challenge to ‘Cat’? Houses 


In an article in the December issue of 
“The Natton’s Business” there appears 
the following paragraph: “One large 
dry goods store offers $1 for every case 
brought to its attention of goods being 
sold by a rival at a lower cost. I know 
that one woman picks up $25 a week 
from that store. Do they grumble at 
paying? Nota bit. They’re getting a 
service worth hundreds.” 

While it is not necessary for retail 
lumbermen to follow this practice, a 
modification of the plan might be worked 
with good effect in meeting mail order 
competition. Too many people in the 
average community have the impression 
that mail order house prices are lower 
than those charged by the regular re- 
tailers, when actually the reverse is true. 
Why not offer $1 or $5 or even a larger 
sum for every instance where a pur- 
chaser is able to show that on lumber 
of corresponding grade and quality the 
mail order house beats the price of the 
retailer? Lumbermen know that they 
stand no danger of having their bank 
accounts lessened from such a plan, and 
if by this means the public were ac- 
quainted with the fact the lumbermen 
would obtain some mighty good public- 
ity. 











one. Every employee of the company should 
be schooled to meet customers and to serve 
them. Mr. Ludwig said ‘‘the* customer is al- 
ways right.’’ Never dispute with a customer. 
One kicker can do more damage than it is pos- 
sible to estimate. Sometimes people do make 
unwarranted claims but, the first time such a 
claim is made, allow it without question. The 
kicker is satisfied, and if it is necessary steps 
can be taken not to sell him a second time. A 
customer should always be satisfied and the 
retailer should personally assure himself that 
this is the case. 


Should Keep Accurate Motor Truck Costs 


J. E. Pickens, transportation engineer of the 
Selden Truck Corporation, was on the program 
to deliver an address on ‘‘Cost of Delivery by 
Motor Truck and Horses.’’ Before beginning 
he asked all those who operated trucks to hold 
up their hands. Seemingly almost every man 
in the room raised his hand. Those who kept 
accurate records of truck operation costs were 
then asked to raise their hands, but not more 
than half a dozen were raised. Mr. Pickens 
said that this was representative of conditions; 


lumbermen do not keep records of costs and 
base their statements in most cases upon opinion. 
Therefore he devoted most of his time to ex- 
plaining an accurate and not complicated sys- 
tem for securing motor truck costs called the 
National Standard Truck Cost System. This 
system may be obtained from his company or 
from the headquarters in Chicago. A number 
of slides were shown which illustrated truck 
operation. A discussion then followed. 


Truck Operating Problems Discussed 


George Adams, jr., of Far Rockaway, stated 
the belief that the trucks are better propositions 
than horses. His company in using one truck 
equipped with R B roller bolsters is doing five 
or six times as much work as a team. The 
truck makes ten round trips in a day. An- 
other member expressed the belief that delivery 
by horses is cheaper than by truck. However, 
he stated the belief that flintlock muskets are 
cheaper than machine guns, but that no one 
used flintlock muskets because of that fact. 
For the same reason he did not believe that 
retailers are justified in using horses. The com- 
monest mistake of retailers is to use too large 
trucks. One big drawback to large trucks is the 
lack of a self starting device, which thus re- 
sults in the driver running the engine much more 
than is necessary. The advantages of pneu- 
matic tires were then stressed. Pneumatic tires 
reduce the wear on trucks and increase the speed 
of the machines. A horse generally makes from 
2% to 3 miles an hour, while a truck equipped. 
with pneumatics may safely go at a speed of 
10 to 20 miles. One retailer said he believed 
the horse was the most economical to use in 
unloading cars, but was not economical for de- 
liveries. As a matter of fact, it is just as prac- 
tical to operate a yard without a truck as to 
operate a yard without 2x4’s, 


Piners Plan Book Helps Start Building 


B. J. Wilkins, sales manager of the W. R. 
Pickering Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., de- 
fivered an address which emphasized the home 
building helps offered to retail lumbermen by 
the Southern Pine Association. Mr. Wilkins 
particularly mentioned the good results obtained 
from distribution of the plan book entitled 
‘¢How to Plan, Finance and Build Your 
Home,’’ issued in March, 1921. Twelve thou- 
sand copies of this book have been sold and 
the demand is heavy in all parts of the country. 
Less than six months after the book was issued 
the Southern Pine Association had a record of 
more than 250 homes completed from plans it 
showed. This book was prepared by the Archi- 
tects Small House Service Bureau of Minnesota, 
and at present plans are being laid to establish 
regional bureaus which will design buildings 
particularly suited for the regions in which they 
are located. 

Millmen Desire to Codperate With Retailer 


Another plan service which has been par- 
ticularly helpful is that entitled ‘‘ Homes That 
Buy Themselves.’’ This book contains a num- 
ber of 2-apartment house plans, the thought 
being that the owner may live in one apartment 
while the rent from the other will largely pay 
for the cost of both. 

Mr. Wilkins also strongly emphasized the 
wish of the manufacturer to consult in every 
way possible the wishes of the retail lumber- 
man. The Southern Pine Association has fol- 
lowed the wishes of retailers so far as these 
have been ascertainable. In this connection, 
he asked the retailers to be careful in the pro- 
posals they make to manufacturers, and not to 
demand changes unless there is good, sound, 
logical, economical reason for doing so. 

The inspection and grading department of the 
Southern Pine Association is one of the great- 
est friends the retailer ever had. The records 
of this department show that 90 percent of 
the claims that have been officially inspected 
have upheld the retailer. The lumber manu- 
facturers, Mr. Wilkins stated, believe that 
the outlook is bright. Money is easier, mort- 
gage and bond issues are in ready demand and 
everything points to an active year in the lum- 
ber industry. 

A discusison of the value of exhibits at State 
and county fairs was led by F. W. Henry, of 
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Glens Falls. It was shown that such displays 
are very well worth while. At one display five 
salesmen were kept in attendance and each day 
approximately 1,100 people visited the booth. 
Souvenirs increased the attendance and many 
valuable building prospects were secured. Not 
much business can be closed at the booths, but 
tips which result in large sales may be secured. 
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Frank S. Thomas, of Syracuse, told of prac- 
tically the same experience. 


Labor Saving at Retail Yards 


H. L. Potter, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago, talked on time and labor saving de- 
vices for retail yards. Saving labor begins at 
the door of the ear. First throw away the 
boards nailed across the door of a car and sub- 
stitute a ‘‘dolly’’ or roll. The green sorting 
chain principle of sawmills may be applied at 
the car if it is desired. Lumber is assembled 
in loads of the same grade and of same length 
upon movable stands or wagons. This lumber 
may then be taken directly to the yard or shed 
and piled by an electric crane or it may be 
handled by cranes operated by man power. An 
Ohio retailer has recently perfected a system 
which permits the physical act of unloading and 
piling in unit packages at a cost of approxi- 
mately 55 cents a thousand feet. This cost 
does not include charges for the operation of 
the crane. Another method is to unload with 
the aid of gravity rolls. In building a new 
shed it is desirable to lay it out so that the side 
track is close to one entrance. In this way 
practically all the material in the shed may 
be unloaded by gravity conveyors. Determine 
the slant you desire the rollers to have, make 
substantial wooden horses to give this slant, 
number each horse and the place it fits in the 
alley and the gravity rolls may then be taken 
down and put up in a very short time. Plaster, 
cement, lime, shingles, lath and all such mate- 
rials may be unloaded in the same way. An 
Indiana yard by means of gravity rolls in a 
carefully designed shed is unloading and putting 
lumber in pile for 75 cents a thousand feet. 
Not many retailers are accomplishing physical 
unloading and physical piling for less than $1.25 
a thousand feet. 

Timbers are easiest to unload by cranes. The 
large electric crane with a swinging beam can 
unload and pile all the timbers that an average 
yard will handle. Locomotive cranes are used 
to good advantage by some large retailers. 
Small portable cranes operated by hand are 
used in yards which handle a comparatively 
small number of timbers. These cranes can also 
be used for piling 2-inch dimension in unit 
packages. Fence posts as a rule do not have to 
be treated with as much care as lumber, con- 
sequently a chute with a decided incline is used 
in some cases for unloading posts. Some retail- 
ers are using this to speed up the loading and 
unloading of lumber, but while this saves time 
it is expensive because it damages stock. Port- 


able stands with a hard maple roller on top 
are used to good advantage in handling heavy 
dimension. 

Active Trucks Are Paying Investments 


A truck when its wheels are turning is a pay- 
ing investment, but it is not earning anyone 
anything when standing idle. Lumbermen, if 
they will keep their trucks moving all the time 
will find them economical and_ satisfactory. 
Kquip them so that they will be on the run all 
the time. Insert rollers in the beds of trucks 
so that the load may be rolled on and rolled 
off quickly. It should not take more than three 
minutes to roll on a load and secure it, nor 
should it take any longer to dump it. Ninety 
percent of loads can be dumped without dam- 
age. Trailers can be equipped with rollers, and 
so can yard or pick-up wagons. Loads may be 
transferred directly from pick-up wagons or 
trucks or, as in the case of a Chicago eompany, 
a series of stands equipped with rollers may be 
arranged. When a load is completed it is placed 
on one of these stands. Each truck has a num- 
ber and at the loading point there is a black- 
board which lists the stand at which the in- 
coming truck is to secure a load. In a pocket is 
a delivery slip. All the driver has to do is to roll 
the load on, take the delivery ticket and start 
out of the yard. 


Head Work Is Best Money Saver 


The greatest labor saving device that the re- 
tail lumberman can employ is his head. If 
the method followed is unsatisfactory, think it 
over and if you can not find some better way, 
visit some other yards. Lay the yard out care- 
fully, route the work so that there are no back 
steps. For example, have the yard so laid out 
that a house bill can be loaded in one circuit. 
Two by fours should be all together, 2x6’s and 
so on. In delivering a number of small orders 
so place them upon the truck that the material 
to be unloaded first is on top and so route the 
truck that it is not necessary to back track. 
One company found 60 percent of its telephone 
calls were for the delivery department. There- 
fore it made arrangements so that all incoming 
telephone calls were received by the shipping 
department. 


AWARDING OF PRIZES 


In the corridors there were displayed photo- 
graphs of labor saving devices employed by 
members of the association and also samples of 
advertising and selling ideas. Prizes were of- 
fered for the best labor saving exhibits and 
for the best advertisements. F. H. Ludwig an- 
nounced the prize winners for labor saving de- 
vices. The first prize was awarded to the J. A. 
Mahlstedt Lumber & Coal Co. for its cement 
bag cleaning machine, this prize being a copy 
of Barry’s Actuary. The second prize was 
awarded to the Green Lumber Co., of Auburn, 
N. Y., for its roll-off lumber truck body, this 
prize being a copy of Chapin’s Ready Reckoner. 
Honorable mention was given to the Sears Lum- 
ber Co., Middlesboro, Mass., for its use of roll- 
ers. 

The prizes in the dealers’ selling ideas contest 
were announced by L. R. Putman, directing 
manager of the American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, who commented at some length up- 
on the number of excellent displays. The first 
prize, a course in estimating, was awarded to 
the Berkshire Lumber Co., of Pittsfield, Mass. ; 
the second prize, a course in better letters or 
better selling by S. Roland Hall, was awarded 
to the J. A. Mahlstedt Lumber & Coal Co., of 
New Rochelle. First honorable mention was 
given to the Wilson & Greene Lumber Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and second to the Chapman Lumber 
Co., also of Syracuse. 


Piners’ 5 Percent Inspection Rule Discussed 


There then followed an animated discussion, 
led by William L. Henrich, of Buffalo, on in- 
spections, particular exception being taken to 
the action of the Southern Pine Association in 
amending its grading rules effective, according 
to Mr. Henrich, June 1, 1921, permitting a 
variation of 5 percent in stock shipped provided 
the off-grade is not more than one grade be- 
low that invoiced. Also decided opposition was 
expressed to the tendency to ship thin lumber. 





s 
The result of the discussion was the adoption 
of a resolution condemning and opposing the 
change in southern pine grading rules whicr 
reads: ‘‘Inspection of lumber is not an exact 
science aud a reasonable variation of opinion 
between inspectors should be recognized; there- 
fore, a variation of not more than 5 percent up- 
on re-inspection should not disturb the origina! 
inspection, provided the variation does not ex- 
tend more than one grade below that invoiced. *’ 


THE BANQUET 


Friday night was a full night, as was the 
preceding night, when all of the lumbermen were 
entertained by the Rochester dealers. The ban- 
quet, which was held in the same room as the 
meetings, was a very enjoyable occasion, with 
‘*Doc’’? Beahan presiding as toastmaster. A 
humorous address was delivered by E. W. Ani- 
bal, of Glen Ridge, N. J., who was followed 
by Congressman Daniel A. Reed, of Dunkirk, 
N. Y. Congressman Reed gave a straightforward 
talk which aroused a great deal of enthusiasm, 
his subject being ‘‘Why America Is the Best 
Country in the World To Do Business In.’’ The 
estimated wealth of this country is $150,- 
(00,000,000 and today it is the richest and freest 
nation in the world, with a smaller per capita 
tax burden than any other nation. It is esti- 
mated that there are in the world 2,000,000,000 
people. The United States is the only country 
in the world which could house all of these 
2,000,000,000 people and at the same time pro- 
vide them with better homes and better living 
conditions than they now have. With 2,000,000,- 
000 people in this country its population would 
be less congested than is that of Belgium. 
These are some of the reasons why the United 
States in his opinion is the best land in the 
world in which to live and to do business. In 
concluding, he emphasized that the home is the 
foundation of civilization and of a nation, and 
urged the retailers to do their part in making 
this a better and greater nation of home owners 
and home builders. 


SATURDAY MORNING 


The Saturday morning session was opened by 
an address by Theodore F. Laist, from the Chi- 
cago office of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Mr. Laist pointed out that 
1922 will reward codperation and that now is 
the time for lumbermen to codperate not only 
to increase their own business but to counter- 
act unwarranted influences from outside inter- 
ests. The fire prevention campaigns, which are 


annual affairs, were originated to tell how fires 
might be prevented. 


But they have been so 
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worked around that the impression is now left 
in the mind of the public that wood alone 1s 
responsible for fires. This, of course, is not so 
as a house built of lumber may be made as fire- 
proof as is practical for an ordinary dwelling. 
He asked that the retailers in work of this 
kind call upon the technical department of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associatior 
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for assistance and data. Mr. Laist then cited 
other examples of attacks upon wood under the 
guise of passing building ordinances. Technical 
facts to fight unjustified ordinances have been 
supplied in many instances. The National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association urges the use 
of wood only where it will give full satisfaction 
and he urged lumbermen to prevent the passage 
of ordinances that would unduly restrict and 
damage their business. Of campaigns of the 
last named kind he cited that of the Common 
Brick Manufacturers’ Association, full details 
of which were printed on page 48 of the Nov. 
26, 1921, issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
In conclusion, he extended a hearty invitation 
to the retailers to attend the coming American 
Lumber Congress. It is desired to make this 
congress representative of all interests in the 
lumber industry, and the aid, advice and assist- 
ance of all retailers is solicited. 


Possibilities of Water Transportation 


The possibilities of the New York State barge 
canal were then discussed by Charles F. Ogden, 
of the State department of public works. The 
State has spent $165,000,000 in building 525 
miles of canal and today the system is the finest 
in the United States and one of the finest in the 
world. Water rates are 20 to 50 percent cheap- 
er than rail rates. The people who first used 
the canal did not use it for lumber hauling 
and did not understand the problems of this 
trade. The eanal boats are now being changed 
and equipped so that lumber can be loaded in 
the holds of the barges as well as on the deck. 
The present water rate from the Pacific coast 
to New York by way of the Panama Canal is 
$17 a thousand feet, and a rate of $5 a thou- 
sand has been quoted on lumber from New 
York to Buffalo. On this basis, the water rate 
on lumber from the Pacifie coast to Rochester 
would be approximately $22 a thousand feet, 
while the present rail rate to Rochester is ap- 
proximately $35. One fact not very generally 
understood is that the movement of lumber by 
boat thru the canal is swifter than in its move- 
ment by rail. A barge in a canal moves at a 
rate of forty miles a day, while a railroad 
ear averages about twenty-five miles. 


Urges Member to Use Uniform Order Blank 


The members present then engaged in a dis- 
cussion of the uniform order blank adopted 
by the association and how it compared with the 
other proposed order blanks. President Chap- 
man emphasized the desirability of having all 
retailers use the New York uniform order blank. 
They must have in their own minds precise and 
definite knowledge of what they want to order 
and then they must order that. The uniform 
order blank will be of great assistance to them. 
His company has used it for two years and 
during that time has only had one firm refuse 
to accept orders on it. Send the order to the 
mill in duplicate and insist on having the carbon 
copy returned, signed by a duly authorized rep- 
resentative. 


Resolutions of the Convention 


The report of the committee on resolutions 
was presented by W. G. Sweet, chairman. 
Numerous resolutions were presented and acted 
upon, the last one creating a committee on reso- 
lutions, by which all resolutions should be ap- 
proved each year prior to the annual meeting, 
30 that they could be carefully considered and 
acted upon. Other resolutions adopted were 
to the following effect: 

1—-Approving the amended lumber rates from 


‘Pacific coast points and endorsing a general reduc- 


tion of railroad rates; and urging the use of the 
New York State barge canal by lumbermen. 

2—-Expressing thanks to Rochester dealers, vari- 
ous mutual fire insurance companies, the presi- 
dent, officers, trade press and others who assisted 
in making the convention a success. 

5—Urging surfacing of fir after drying, and con- 
demning the general practice of surfacing Pacific 
coast stock green, 

4—Expressing disapproval of selling nonstand- 
ard grades, including “No. 2 and better” southern 
pine, 

+—Urging the adoption of the standard sizes of 
lumber and moldings adopted by the standardiza- 
tion conference in Chicago during fall. 

5—Urging the adoption of standard names and 
aouenclature under the direction of the Forest 





Service, and suggesting that this matter be pre- 
sented to the American Engineering Standards 
Committee for its action, and also requesting the 
National Federation of Retail Lumber Associations 
to cooperate in this movement. 

7—Endorsing the placing of a piece or grade 
tally card in ever car of lumber or attached to 
the bill of lading. 

8—Approving and endorsing the installation of 
a plan service bureau. 

9—Endorsing the settlement of disputes by 
arbitration, and amending the bylaws so that mem- 
bers who after agreeing to arbitration refuse to 
abide by the decision may be ejected from the as- 
sociation. 

10—Urging coéperation with the inspection de- 
partments of fire insurance companies to prevent 
fire loss. 

11—Declaring that because the hazard of fire 
is inseparable from the use of smoking tobacco, it 
is the moral obligation of all manufacturers or 
packers of tobacco to provide, and enclose with 
their products, fire hazard warnings. 

12—Expressing a tribute to the memory of the 
members of the association who passed to the other 
shore during the year. 

13—Asking the officials and board of directors 
to secure a list of sons of lumbermen who died in 
the World War, and that hereafter the reading of 
this roll of names be a part of every annual pro- 
gram of the association. 

14—Fndorsing 100 percent distribution of all 
building materials thru local dealers. 


Election of Officers and Directors 


The report of the nominating committee was 
then presented and the following officers and 
directors were unanimously elected: 


President—J. A. Mahlstedt, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

First vice president—W. G. Sweet, Elmira, N. Y. 

Second vice president-—William L. Henrich, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


Third vice president—W. R. Pettit, Huntington, 
N. Y. 





Fourth vice president—Charles Baker, Wor 
cester, Mass. 


Treasurer—W. M. Patteson, Penn Yan, N. Y. 

Directors—1923, Frank M. Curtis, Boston, 
Mass. ; 1924, R. C. Kincaid, Utica, N. Y.; 1925, 
Cc. T. Hubbell, Albany, N. Y.; Fred B. Klock, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; E. H. Hubman, North Tonawanda, 
N. Y.; L. H. Chase, Springfield, Mass,; Alvah F. 
Stahl, Rochester, N. Y. 

Following the installation of officers, the new 
board of directors held a meeting and transacted 
routine business and also reélected Paul S. 
Collier as secretary. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT 


The new president of the Northeastern Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, J. Albert Mahl- 
stedt, of New Rochelle, N. Y., is one of the ris- 
ing young lumbermen of the State. He comes 
from a family of lumbermen. Mr. Mahlstedt 
was born in New Rochelle and, tho he is in the 
early forties, is one of the best known’ lumber- 
men in the East. He has taken a particular in- 
terest in community development and has acted 
as city treasurer and at present is serving a 
second term as president of the New Rochelle 
Chamber of Commerce. He is a director of the 
New Rochelle Trust Co. and of the North Ave- 
nue Bank and, besides being president of the 
J. A. Mahlstedt Lumber & Coal Co., is presi- 
dent of the Forest Heights Development Co., the 
Holler Ice Manufacturing Co. and the Standard 
Improvement Co. In addition he is identified 
with many other concerns in New Rochelle and 
is one of the most influential citizens in that 
progressive city. 


RETAIL CONCERN HAS NEW MANAGER 


Houston, TEx., Jan. 23.—Thomas C, Spencer, 
for the last fifteen years vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the MeMurry Lumber Co., has 
been named president of that organization, re- 
placing John MeMurry, who retires from active 
participation in the business. The MeMurry 
Lumber Co. operates a line of retail yards in 
Texas. Mr. Spencer is also president of the 
Spencer-Saur Lumber Co., subsidiary of the 
MeMurry Lumber Co., operating a retail yard 
in Houston. 

W. A. Wadley, who has been assistant to the 
general manager for the last ten years, was 
named vice president and general manager to 
succeed Mr. Spencer, and H. A. Saur was elected 
vice president. C. B. Spencer remains as secre- 
tary and treasurer of the company, and J. W. 
Porter as assistant secretary. 





WOOD PRESERVERS’ ASSOCIATION MEETS 


The Eighteenth annual convention of the 
American Wood Preservers’ Association held 
in Chicago this week was the most enthusiastic 
and largely attended meeting in the history of 
the organization. It is very evident from in- 
creased interest in the preservative treatment 
of wood that this business is growing rapidly, 
especially as the industry has been taking pro- 
gressive steps to secure needed publicity. This 
publicity has already shown excellent results in 
increased business. The 
meetings were presided 
over by C. Marshall 
Taylor, the president. 
A great many technical 
papers dealing with the 
preservative treatment 
of wood were presented. 
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One subject which 
aroused especial inter- 
est was the treatment of 
timbers for highway 
bridges, culverts and 
similar construction 
work. It was stated 
that it is impossible to 
see far ahead in highway requirements. A 
bridge is quickly and economically built of 
treated timbers. It may be changed, repaired 
and enlarged at a comparatively small expense 
and, if necessary, is easily torn down and has 
a real salvage value. For this reason it was 
thought that one of the great coming markets 
for timber is in work of this kind. A paper 
which was found to be particularly interesting 
was that of Walter H. Snell upon the effect of 
heat on wood destroying fungi in mills. A num- 
ber ‘of experiments were conducted, the resu!ts 
of which indicate that fungi belonging to the 
‘¢mill roof’’ group can not be injured by heat, 
but that fungi belonging to the ‘‘dry rot’’ 
group are sensitive to heat and may be killed in 
some eases by heating buildings. The conclu- 
sion was, however, that the best results may be 
obtained by the use of wood preservatives. 

At the Thursday meeting the following officers 
were elected: 

President—F. J. Angier, Baltimore, Md. 

First vice president—W. H. Grady, Louisville, 
Ky. 

"aie vice president—H. 8S. Sackett, Chicago, 

1. 


Secretary and treasurer—George M. Hunt, For- 
est Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

Members of the executive committee elected 
were: E. J. Stocking, O. C. Steinmayer and 
P. R. Hicks. 

According to plans announced at the meet- 
ing, the next annual will be held in New Or- 
leans, La. 


ACQUIRE LARGE MEXICAN TIMBER TRACTS 


GUADALAJARA, Mexico, Jan. 15.—The com- 
mercialization on a large scale of the forest 
timber of the State of Colima is planned by 
James Hogan, formerly of Duluth, Minn., and 
associates. According to information received 
here they have acquired large tracts of timber 
in that State, including mills and properties 
that were already in process of exploitation. 
Other mills will be installed, spur railroads 
built, and the lumber shipped thru the port of 
Manzanillo. As soon as building operations are 
resumed in Guadalajara, this city will afford a 
good market for lumber, it is explained. 

(SPEER BABEBEGBEZGAZAASE 

OF READING MATTER, 694 boxes were supplied 
to logging camps in the Northwest, during 1921, 
according to the report of the Anderson system 
made public at Tacoma, Wash., recently. The 
literature was collected and sent from Tacoma, 
Seattle and Portland. It was distributed to 
124 companies. 
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ONTARIO RETAILERS FINISH ANNUAL 


OTTawa, ONT., Jan. 21.—The second day’s 
sessions of the annual convention of the Ontario 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association held here 
Jan. 18 and 19 began sharp on time as much 
work left over had to be disposed of. The ar- 
rival of many members sent the total registra- 
tion over the 150 mark. 

The treasurer’s report showed that the funds 
now stood at over $4,036. Most of this sum 
was represented by profits from advertising re- 
ceived for the ‘‘ Monthly Bulletin’? issued by the 
association. The committee on insurance and 
workmen’s compensation gave the income of 
this section as $302,299 and the estimated cost 
as $286,303 leaving a balance of $15,996. 

Much valuable assistance to members had 
been secured thru the credit bureaus now oper- 
ating in the larger cities and it was urged upon 
other places to take advantage of a similar help. 
Members representing the several districts into 
which Ontario is divided spoke of local condi- 
tions. General reports were that business had 
been slow, price-cutting sometimes a worry but 
that the future looked good. 


Election of Officers and Directors 

The election of officers then took place. E. M. 
Barrett, the retiring president, and J. C. Sco- 
field, retiring vice president, were nominated, 
but Mr. Barrett withdrew. Mr. Scofield was 
therefore declared elected and duly returned 
thanks for the unanimous support. Three names 
were submitted for the office of vice president 
and the ballot went in favor of A. J. Shirton, of 
Dunville, Ont. 

The directors were reélected, with J. T. Grant, 
Brantford, replacing A. J. McKinney, Wood- 
stock, and the retiring president was added as 
ex-officio member of the board, this to apply 
for one year following office in all cases from 
now on. 

Round Table on Retail Problems 


A new idea was tried out this year, members 
being asked to make ten minute talks. The re- 
sult was most inspiring. Mr. Van Dusen spoke 
on ‘‘Codperation.’’ He said codperation be- 
tween the mills and the retailers in the grad- 
ing of mill run lumber was necessary. There 
were scarcely two mills that shipped the same 
grade of lumber. He urged the sending out of 
salesmen who knew their line and a little more 
courtesy when mistakes occurred. Codperation 
between retailer and customer may avoid the 
selling of grades too costly for the job, while 
the material asked for may be altogether too 
cheap for satisfaction and the buyer can be 
prevented from disappointment. Codperation 
by publicity in combating adverse or untrue 
news was advocated, a case in point being the 
refutation of statements as to wood shingles 
causing most fires. Codperation in matters of 
taxation was urged. 

J. B. Mackenzie, of Georgetown, spoke on the 
competition of ready-cut houses sold by mail. 
The use of the best advertising, showing homes 
of pleasing appearance, will overcome a deal 
of such competition. A monthly calendar mailed 
to customers, showing a pretty home with a 
floor plan, was another suggestion he put for- 
ward. 

A. J. Shirton, of Dunville, dealing with ‘‘Col- 
lection,’’ stated that he believed ‘‘slow payers’? 
could be won over by a personal visit. When 
immediate settlement was out of the question, 
a post-dated check could frequently be secured 
when a customer had money coming at a later 
date. Failing this, a note would show the ac- 
count to be in good standing. Doubtful ac- 
counts should be protected by mortgages or 
deeds whenever possible. 

Mr. Zimmerman urged the adoption of cost 
systems and believed that monthly checkings 
of costs would be the means of cutting out 
many disappointments at the close of the year’s 
trading. In disputes as to overcharges, a re- 
tailer who can show proper cost sheets for each 


job can satisfy the customer who complains 


without cutting prices. 


M. M. Tupling, Orillia, spoke of ‘‘The Out- 
look for 1922.’’ That the competition would 


be keen but the going good was his belief. 
Pep, steady work and determination would bring 
success. 

The Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
sent full particulars of its ‘‘Plan Book’’ and 
quoted prices. The retiring chairman had also 
secured prices from an Ottawa architect and 
much thought will be devoted to this subject 
by the directors. 

Resolutions of the Convention 


Among the resolutions considered was that 
dealing with the Mechanics Lien Act. It is the 
wish of the association to have an amendment 
or a new act. 

Authority was given the executive to take 
steps considered necessary for the opposition of 
any anti-wooden shingle legislation. 

Forest protection was urged and the work 
along that line by the Canadian Forestry Asso- 
ciation was warmly commended, the members 
being requested to support it and the campaign 
it waged for the lumber industry. 

A resolution urging members to use the 
standard order form as a general rule was 
adopted. 

A resolution urged members who send out 
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price lists to prospective buyers in other towns 
to use great care in quoting prices and de- 
seribing grades accurately, so that one dealer 
would not cause harm by originating the im- 
pression that another was high in his charges. 


Action on Transportation Matters 


A resolution expressed the association’s con- 
viction that present freight rates were so high 
as to retard the building of much needed houses. 
The secretary was instructed to offer to codper- 
ate with the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association 
in bringing their effect to the attention of the 
proper authorities. 

Stop-over privileges are limited in Canada to 
thirty days for dressing ete. in transit and it 
was resolved that the necessary steps be taken 
to get the limit extended to at least six months, 
if not the twelve months, as allowed in the 
United States. 

Demurrage charges also were shown to be 
rather unfair. A suggested improvement was 
the averaging of time cars took to unload. Cases 
were cited of eleven and thirteen cars being 
delivered at two different plants in one day al- 
tho billed to come in days apart, with the re- 
sult that charges were very heavy despite great 
efforts to clean out in time to escape payment. 

Campaign to Extend Membership 

Membership will be increased by each mem- 
ber endeavoring to show other retailers how 
much benefit he himself had derived from the 
association’s activities. 


A resolution makes it possible to subdivide 
districts too large to get the best results, so it 
is quite possible that two or three new districts 
will be formed. 

A motion to include bona fide farmers’ clubs 
in the membership was discussed but was not 
voted upon. 

A resolution was passed that wives and sweet- 
hearts be invited to future conventions, and it 
proved one of the most popular of the day. 

It was resolved that next summer’s outing 
be by the Northern Navigation Co.’s steamer 
from Windsor to Duluth, giving six fine days 
of delightful scenery and every facility for en- 
joyment. 

Owing to the increasing activities of the asso- 
ciation it was resolved that, should the directors 
think fit, future conventions would run three 
days instead of two. 


May Start Fire Insurance Company 


A resolution to consider the advisability of 
opening a local mutual fire insurance company 
was given over to the directors to further con- 
sider during the year. A letter was read from 
Mr. Stewart, Winnipeg, giving considerable de- 
tails of the Western Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
plan. Seventeen years of success are shown by 
the fact that for 1921 the rate was 30 cents, the 
amount of insurance carried $6,332,480, the re- 
serve fund being $55,696. Hearty codperation 
was promised should the association decide to 
go further into the matter, and the members 
passed a warm resolution of thanks to Mr. 
Stewart for his very real help. 

Following the passing of the resolutions mov- 
ing pictures were shown of the British Colum- 
bia shingle industry, taking the members a 
pleasant trip from the forest to the mill. W. J. 
Lamar, representing the British Columbia 
Shingle Manufacturers’ Association, gave an 
address upon the shingle industry. Plans under 
way to assist the retailers in the selling of wood 
shingles were outlined by Mr. Lamar. 


THE BANQUET 


At 7:00 p. m. the members and friends to the 
number of nearly two hundred sat down to a 
banquet in the Chateau Laurier Hotel. E. M. 
Barrett as toastmaster proposed ‘‘The King,’’ 
this being drunk with enthusiasm. ‘‘The 
Trade’’ was the next toast on the list and was 
replied to by the three sections of the industry. 

J. C. Scofield, the newly appointed presi- 
dent, received an ovation when he rose to re- 
spond to the toast as a retailer. He had a mes- 
sage of good cheer and reminded the members 
that they were assured of a very hearty welcome 
to Windsor next convention. A. E. Clark, of 
Toronto, recently elected president of the 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, spoke for 
the wholesalers and brought a fraternal greet- 
ing from his association. Codperation was ab- 
solutely necessary for future expansion, he as- 
serted. The Hon. W. B. Snowball, represent- 
ing the manufacturers, said they were getting 
out the lumber for the wholesalers and the re- 
tailers at the lowest cost and selling it at the 
very closest margin of profit. He appealed for 
a real determination to work for the good of all 
and felt assured that the future looked bright. 

Gordon C. Edwards, of the W. C. Edwards 
Co., proposed the toast of ‘‘Our Country,’’ 
coupling with it the name of the Hon. Martin 
Burrell, librarian of Parliament, who gave 2 
speech of some force showing the duty we owe 
each other. He called for a better conception of 
what was needed in public life. He wanted 
to suggest that we retail lumbermen must all be 
real optimists. In building good homes lum- 
bermen were making contented people and thoro 
work in all lines was good business. Do your 
share of producing if you would also consume; 
apply this to lumber and forestry as well as in 
other lines, he urged. 

During the evening, music was supplied by 
an orchestra, several selections in character be- 
ing given by local celebrities, and all voted the 
evening one of the most pleasant in the five 
years’ activities of the association. 
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Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Manufacturers 
Give United Support to Successful Advertising 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 23.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting at the Hotel Pfister, 
this city, last Friday, Jan. 20, with a large at- 
tendance that participated freely and enthu- 
siastically in the proceedings. M. J. Fox, of the 
Von Platen-Fox Co., Iron Mountain, Mich., 
as president of the association occupied 
the chair and opened the meeting with an ad- 
dress that was unique for brevity. Chauncey 
Depew is said to have captured the honors of 
the shortest after-dinner speech, and Mr. Fox 
probably can be credited with the briefest ef- 
fective convention speech yet delivered. This 
is what he said in full: ‘‘General business is 
improving. Springtime is near. Birds are sing- 
ing in the trees. Taxes are increasing. God is 
still in His heaven, and all is well.’’ 

The Secretary’s Report 

Before his audience could realize that the 
president’s annual address had been terminated, 
Mr. Fox called upon O. T. Swan, of Oshkosh, 
Wis., secretary-manager of the association, for 
his report, which concerned itself chiefly with 
the association’s activities in the light of the 
recently rendered Supreme Court decision in the 
hardwood case. Mr. Swan said that the mem- 
bers of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association had no reason to 
feel embarrassed on account of this decision, for 
the organization’s activities were strictly in 
line with its present interpretation, and could 
without doubt continue as in the past without 
incurring the Government’s displeasure. How- 
ever, he said, this was a critical time for the 
association, not from a legal standpoint, but 
from that of finance. Some activities that pre- 
viously had been outstanding features of the 
association’s work would have to be suspended 
unless they were refinanced. Discussion on this 
subject was deferred until the various matters 
demanding consideration were brought up in 
detail by the proper committees, and J. R. Me- 
Quillan, of the Langlade Lumber Co., Antigo, 
Wis., chairman of the grading committee, was 
called upon to present suggestions for the grad- 
ing of eastern hemlock timbers and for No. 3 
lath. These suggestions had been prepared by 
W. H. McDonald, association inspector, to sup- 
ply the lack of grading rules for hemlock stock 
thicker than two inches. They were carefully 
discussed in detail and were unanimously 
adopted as follows: 


Grading Rules for Eastern Hemlock Timbers 


No. 1 common 44-inch: Should be made of 
sound timber containing reasonably sound knots 
that will not weaken the piece for its general uses 
where 4x4’s are required. Wane on one or two 
corners, extending over all or two faces, % inch 
for one-third the length of piece or its equivalent 
on four corners. 

No. 2 common 44-inch: Sound timbers with 
unsound defects such as large unsound knots, round 
or horn shaped, wane on two corners extending 
over face 114% inches for one-half length of piece or 
its equivalent on all four corners. Shell shake that 
does not weaken piece admissible in No. 2 common 
4x4-inch, 

No. 1 common 626- or 628-inch: Should be cut 
from sound stock. Reasonably sound knots, red or 
black, round or horn shape, wane on one or two 
corners extending over face 1 inch for one-third 
length of piece or its equivalent on all four cor- 
hers. Season checks that will not weaken piece 
for the purpose where timber of this size is used 
admissible. 

No. 1 common 828- or 10210-inch: Should be 
cut from sound stock, sound large round or horn 
shaped knots, well scattered, shell shake that does 
hot weaken piece for one-half length on surface. 
Shake of a loose character should be considered 
by the inspector and limited to the location of the 
defect. Wane on all corners extending over face 
2 inches for one-third length of piece or its equiva- 
lent full length of piece. 

Ten by ten or larger timbers used in mines or 
dock building should be of a merchantable grade 
and all manner of defects admissible such as wane, 
knots, whether sound or unsound, shake of a seri- 
ous character extending thru piece on one end for 
one-third length of piece. All defects be considered 
by inspectors as to the utility of the piece and 
strength required for mining and dock purposes. 

When hemlock timbers are being manufactured, 
strength should be the greatest consideration and 
stock selected for. timbers by the sawyer. Strength 
should always be the dominating feature and no 


defect looks more weakening than wane and should 
be avoided as much as possible when timber leaves 
carriage in sawmill. While rule for grading will 
allow some wane, this defect is limited on No, 1 
common to a very small margin. 

No. 1 common 38-inch plank 6-inch and wider: 
The grade of No. 1 common will admit of the fol- 
lowing defects: Shake, both shell and loose that do 
not impair the strength of piece, also knots black 
or red, round or horn shape. If sound and well 
scattered in size up to 2% inches, also wane on 
one or two corners for one-third length extending 
over back of piece 1% inches on one end or its 
equivalent for full length of piece. Open heart 
checks on one side for one-half length of piece. 

No. 3 lath: This grade will admit all pieces be- 
low a No. 2 that are ¥-inch and thicker up to %- 
inch, and 1-inch and wider up to 1%-inch, ad- 
mitting all defects characteristic of hemlock lath, 
such as wane, knots, knot holes, sound and un- 
sound. Pieces with bark full length and width, 
with face of wood, soft rot in small spots going 
thru piece, and any other defects that bar it from 
the better grades. Special attention should be 
given to the length and they must be the same 
length as upper grades, also should have reason- 
ably sound ends to admit nailing. 

Three-inch No. 2 common hemlock: This grade 
will admit of all defects known in the No. 1 com- 
mon grade except they are more pronounced and 
not necessarily sound, such as shake, large un- 
sound knots, loose knots, cross checks, wane, but 
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not a serious combination of these defects is ad- 
missible in any one piece. Open heart checks full 
length of piece, unsound streaks scattered over face 
of piece for two-thirds length. 


The Inclusion of Tamarack 

The original suggestions also contained the 
following relative to tamarack: ‘‘As our hem- 
lock grading rules make no reference to tam- 
arack, but as the custom is growing to include a 
small amount of tamarack in certain grades, the 
committee will recommend that our rules per- 
mit 15 percent of tamarack in all grades and 
thicknesses of hemlock.’’? This suggestion was 
voted down after discussion, which showed the 
majority opinion to be that no tamarack should 
be included in shipments of Nos. 1 and 2 hem- 
lock, unless specified at time of sale, whereas 
there should be no restriction on the amount of 
tamarack included in shipments of No. 3 hem- 
lock, in view of the fact that many manufac- 
turers cut so small a percentage of the forme: 
wood as to make the marketing of its lower 
grades practically impossible unless the inelu- 
sion with hemlock of corresponding grades is 
sanctioned. 

Cooperating with Credit Corporation 

W. F. Biederman, manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Credit Corporation, St. 
Louis, Mo., next spoke upon the work of this 
organization, which is a subsidiary of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. He 
pointed out the great need within the lumber 
industry of reliable credit information to avoid 


heavy losses to manufacturers thru dealings with 
unscrupulous wholesalers and consumers. He 
stated that the industry suffers greatly from 
the operations of crooked concerns, and said 
that the only salvation of the manufacturers 
was 100 percent codperation in credit matters to 
put a stop to the flagrant violations which are 
undermining their business. Mr. Biederman 
found an ardent supporter in the person of Ed- 
ward Hines, of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., 
Chicago, who made a motion that the association 
subscribe as a body to the services of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Credit Corpora- 
tion. After considerable debate this motion was 
seconded by A. L. Osborn, of Oshkosh, Wis., 
and unanimously adopted. The association will 
subscribe in behalf of each member, beginning 
April 1, 1922, paying out of its own treasury, 
and undertaking by means of assessment to re- 
cover the amount thus paid out. In his re- 
marks, Mr. Hines pointed out that it was nec- 
essary not only to give support to the credit 
corporation thru 100 percent subscription, but 
equally necessary to codperate with it in full 
in the matter of supplying credit information, 
and urged upon every member to report each 
ease of irregularity coming to his attention. 
Mr. Hines cited many cases of heavy losses in- 
curred by manufacturers thru dealing with dis- 
honest concerns, and of invaluable services 
rendered by the credit corporation, saving 
great sums of money for its subscribers. 


President Appoints Committees 


President Fox then appointed a committee on 
resolutions composed of R. B. Goodman, of 
Marinette, Wis.; E. A. Hamar, of Chassell, 
Mich., and Walter Heinemann, of Wausau, Wis., 
and a nominating committee composed of A. L. 
Osborn, of Oshkosh, Wis.; W. B. Clubine, of 
Park Falls, Wis., and George N. Harder, of 
Wells, Mich., and adjourned the meeting for 
luncheon. 

During luncheon the president also appointed 
George E. Foster, of Mellen, Wis., and Harry 
Dewey, of Chicago, as a committee of song, 
and urged everybody present under its leader- 
ship to join at full lung capacity in the several 
numbers to be rendered. The attempt of min- 
gling song with business was a complete failure, 
however, which President Fox attributed to the 
fact that those present had ‘‘too much lumber 
on their minds.’’ 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon session was scheduled to be 
featured by an address by L. C. Boyle, the 
lumber attorney, of Washington, D. C., on the 
Supreme Court decision in the hardwood case 
and its effect on association work in general; 
but he being unable to be present, Wilson Comp- 
ton, secretary-manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Washington, D. C., 
handled this subject in his stead. Mr. Comp- 
ton said that the decision had not changed the 
fundamental law governing trade association 
work in any particular. Many have believed, 
he said, that the decision established new limi- 
tations of this work, but he believed that this 
was a misunderstanding and that trade asso- 
ciations which conducted their activities in a 
lawful manner before the hardwood case deci- 
sion was handed down have nothing to fear 
now. Mr. Compton explained the situation at 
Washington in detail in the same tenor as at 
the midwinter meeting of the Michigan Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association in Detroit on 
the previous day, the report of which is pub- 
lished on page 57 of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
for Jan. 21, and which contains a resumé of 
Mr. Compton’s statement on this subject. 


Government Seeks to Protect Public 


Mr. Compton said that the Government real- 
ized fully that a business man intelligently to 
conduct his business must have certain informa- 
tion enabling him correctly to appraise funda- 
mental current market conditions and to gage 
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trade tendencies. In the case under discussion, 
however, it appeared to the court that the manu- 
facturers concerned were not satisfied with dis- 
closure of fundamental information but sought 
to arrive at the most intimate details con- 
nected with their competitors’ business—as to 
amounts sold by named competitors, prices re- 
ceived, to whom shipments were made ete.— 
which convinced the court that this was not de 
sired merely to supply fundamental informa- 
tion but for the ulterior motive of regulating 
prices. This conviction was strengthened, Mr. 
Compton thought, by the fact that the informa- 
tion gained was distributed only among sub- 
scribers to the Open Competition Plan, and care- 
fully withheld from the public. Mr. Compton 
declared that business men should disabuse fheir 
minds of the thought that there is any wilful 
desire on the part of the Government to destroy 
or injure trade. The Government is merely at- 
tempting to safeguard the public, and Mr. Comp- 
ton warranted that any activity that is in any 
yay injurious to the public will sooner or later 
fall under its hand. 


Advertising Brought Good Results 


The report of the bureau of promotion was 
next presented by M. P. McCullough, Wausau, 
Wis., its chairman. Mr. McCullough reported 
that the advertising campaigns for hemlock and 
birch have had very beneficial results. The 
educational propaganda in its behalf has made 
hemlock better known than ever before, has 
made it easier for that wood to meet the keen 
competition from Douglas fir and southern pine, 
and has served to remove much of the prejudice 
previously entertained against it. A sum of 
$11,000 was expended last year for the adver 
tising of hemlock, and $12,000 for birch pub 
licity, not including cost of printed matter cir- 
culated which had been printed during the 
previous year. With this convention, Mr. Me 
Cullough said, the bureau of promotion would 
die, as its financial resoureés were at an end, 
unless new measures for financing were decided 
upon. He recommended that a larger appro 
priation than that of last year be made for 
birch promotion, and that a maple campaign 
should be substituted for the hemlock. It would 
be a calamity, he declared, to cease promotion 
work at this time when it has just begun to 
develop into a fruitfulness. , ° 


Unified Campaign Will Win Business 


Murray Springer, of Crosby-Chicago; whicli 
advertising organization is handling the pro 
motion work for several woods, declared that 
the birch campaign should in no wise be cur 
tailed in view of the excellent results obtained, 
and in prospect, and that the maple campaign 
without doubt would do for that wood what the 
first mentioned campaign has done for birch. 
‘‘Unified action by the Allies won the war, and 
unified action should win the battle for busi 
ness,’’ he said. The Southern Cypress Manu 
facturers’ Association has decided to embark 
this year upon the most extensive advertising 
campaign that that well known advertiser has 
ever put on, he said. The American Hara- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association on Wednes 
day previous had asked Crosby-Chicago for a 
prospectus of an advertising campaign for oak 
and gum, and the American Walnut Manufac 
turers’ Association Thursday had decided upon 
aggressive methods for boosting its product. He 
deemed it indispensable that the northern manu- 
facturers should continue promotion of their 
woods. Incidentally, Mr. Springer stated, sur- 
veys conducted by his organization have shown 
that there is a growing demand for American 
wood and American furniture. 


Members Unanimously Vote Support 


Mr. McCullough then called for the presenta 
tion of a resolution prepared at a directors’ 
meeting held during the previous evening, urg- 
ing the association to refinance the bureau of 
promotion by approving an assessment of 25 
cents a thousand feet of birch shipped, and of 
10 cents on maple, contingent on similar ac- 
tion being taken by the Michigan Hardwood 
Lumber Association, which would become party 
to the campaign. President Fox supported the 
resolution in strong terms, and when it did 
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pass unanimously he exclaimed, ‘‘ You are big 
broad-gaged men.’’ 

J. C. Knox, secretary of the Michigan Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, reported that 
at the meeting of his organization on the day 
previous, the matter of a maple campaign had 
been discussed and an assessment of 5 cents 
a thousand feet shipped had been unanimously 
voted. However, he believed it possible to bring 
his members into line for an increased amount. 


Report on Transportation and Legislation 


The report of F. M. Ducker, traffic manager, 
of Oshkosh, Wis., was read by A. L. Osborn, 
chairman of the bureau of transportation and 
legislation, Mr. Ducker having been prevented 
from attending the convention by important 
business at Madison. Following the presenta- 
tion of this report, Mr. Osborn discussed at 
length the national transportation problem and 
the legislative situation in Wisconsin. He re- 
iterated forcefully his previously expressed view 
that the business world should demand of the 
Railroad Labor Board that labor and upkeep 
costs should come down before any reduction 
in freight rates is ordered. He desired to see 
railroad labor wages cut by $900,000,000 an- 
nually and then freight rates reduced $600,000,- 
000, believing that the $300,000,000 left at the 
railroads’ disposal would remove their present 
financial difficulties and would insure prosperity 
for this important industry, with far-reaching 
beneficial influence on general business and eco- 
nomic conditions. Secretary Swan then reported 
upon the forestry hearing held during the 
previous week before the House committee on 
agriculture at Washington, D. C., which he at- 
tended. 

Committee to Study Hardwood Sales Code 


R. B. Goodman, of Marinette, Wis., next re- 
ported upon a meeting held in Chicago on Thurs- 
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day, by the sales code committee of the Na. 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, of which 
committee he is a member. He strongly urged 
the adoption by all associations of a sales code 
crystallizing the vague customs of the trade 
and putting them into a form suitable for uni- 
versal adoption. He said that forty-five differ- 
ent associations of manufacturers or consumers 
of hardwood lumber have promised to cooperate 
with the committee in the realization of this 
purpose, and suggested the appointment of a 
committee representing the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association to 
study the question. The board of directors was 
authorized to appoint a committee of two for 
this purpose. 


Resolutions Adopted; Officers Elected 


The resolutions committee brought in a series 
of resolutions each of which was unanimously 
approved. One dealt with waterways from the 
Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean, declaring 
them necessary and that they would be bene- 
ficial to the nation’s trade, and urging Congress 
to take favorable action upon measures authoriz- 
ing their construction. A second resolution op- 
posed the transfer of the Forest Service in part 
or in whole from the Department of Agricul- 
ture to the Department of the Interior; a third 
favored a Governmental appropriation of $40,- 
000 for the establishment in the Lake States of 
a forest experiment station having for its pur- 
pose the study of silviculture, dendrology and 
fire prevention, and urged that this station be 
located in Wisconsin, and a fourth was a me- 
morial to Murdock MacLeod, of the Oconto Co., 
of Chicago, extending the association’s heart- 
felt sympathy in his bereavement to Norman 
MacLeod, son and sole surviving relative of the 
deceased. 

The nominating committee’s report was then 
presented by George N. Harder, who prefaced 
it with an eloquent eulogy of President Fox, 
expressing the association’s gratitude for the 
valuable services rendered by him during his 
year in the presidency, at great expense and 
inconvenience to himself. In appointing the 
nominating committee, President Fox had in- 
structed it explicitly not to include his name in 
the nominations for an executive office, stating 
that he appreciated keenly the honor of having 
occupied the presidential ehair during the last 
year, but did not feel capable of continuing to 
shoulder the responsibilities. He was there- 
fore much surprised when the committee, con- 
trary to his instructions, returned the following 
report: 

President——-M. J. Fox, Iron Mountain, Mich. 

Vice president—C. C. Collins, Rhinelander. 

Treasurer—George EK. Foster, Mellen, Wis. 

Directors—R. B. Goodman, Marinette, Wis. ; 
I. A. Hamar, Chassell, Mich.; C. W. Fish, Elcho, 
Wis.: W. B. Clubine, Park Falls, Wis.; George 
N. Harder, Wells, Mich.; and Charles J. Kinzel. 
Merrill, Wis. 

Chairman bureau of grades—J. R. McQuillan, 
Antigo, Wis. 

Chairman bureau of promotion—M. P. McCul- 
lough, Wausau, Wis. 

Chairman bureau of transportation and legisla- 
tion—A. L. Osborn, Oshkosh, Wis. 

These officers were unanimously elected and 
heartily acclaimed, and President Fox stated 
that as the convention had so forcefully expressed 
its desire for his: continuance in office there 
was nothing for him to do but to accept the 
honors. 

The convention then adjourned and was fol- 
lowed by a meeting of the new board of di- 
rectors, at which O. T. Swan was reélected sec- 
retary of the association. 


See eaeeeaeaaaaaaans 


FOREST BYPRODUCTS COMPANY FORMED 


Bocatusa, La., Jan. 23.—For the purpose of 
operating sawmills and to produce, manufac- 
ture, buy, sell and deal in turpentine, rosin, 
naval stores and wood products, the Bogalusa 
Pine Products Co. (Inc.) has been organized 
here with a capital stock of $20,000, divided into 
200 shares of the par value of $100 each. The 
officers are: President, Joseph H. Slaughter, jr.; 
vice president, John H. Friend; treasurer, Clyde 
S. Moss, and secretary, J. C. Mills, all of Boga 
lusa. These, with John Christian, of Bogalusa, 
constitute the board of directors. 
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MILLMEN TO ADVERTISE WHITE CEDAR SHINGLES 


MILWAUKEE, WISs., Jan. 23.—Plans for an 
extensive advertising campaign, particularly in 
Wisconsin and Michigan territory, were put 
under way at the annual meeting of the White 
Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ Association, at 
the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, on Thursday, Jan. 
19. With fifteen of the twenty-four members 
in attendance, the convention was marked by 
unusual interest in business promotion and 
plans for increasing the sale and use of white 
cedar shingles. Reports of officers showed the 
association to be in splendid financial condition, 
the treasurer reporting a balance of $3,500 in 
cash and accounts receivable, with'no liabilities. 


Election of Officers and Directors 


Reélection of officers and all directors with 
the exception of W. B. Earle, no longer asso- 
ciated with a member firm, and the late Mur- 
dock MacLeod, resulted when nominations were 
received and the entire slate unanimously elected 
to serve another year. The officers and direc- 
tors now are: 

President—F. M. Clark, John Schroeder Lum- 
ber Co., Ashland, Wis. 

_Vice president—W. B. Thomas, White Marble & 
Lime Co., Manistique, Mich. 

Treasurer—George E. Foster, Foster Lumber Co., 
Mellen, Wis. 

Secretary—O. T. Swan, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Directors—A. E. Alder, L’Anse, Mich.: M. J 
Bell, Ashland, Wis.; M. J. Quinlan, Soperton, Wis. ; 
C. A. Goodman, Marinette, Wis.; Benjamin Finch, 
Duluth, Minn., and F. M. Clark, Ashland, Wis. 


The executive committee which had been 
functioning during last year was dispensed with 


and all executive work was turned over to the 
officers and directors. 

Advertising Campaign to Be Started 

With more than $5,000 to become available 
for advertising and trade promotion work, the 
White Cedar association is planning to expend 
possibly half of this amount on an advertising 
campaign during the midwinter and spring sea- 
son. The details of this were left to be worked 
out by a committee consisting of President 
Clark, Secretary Swan and E. A. Hamer, M. J. 
Bell and M. P. MeCullough, who will meet with 
representatives of an advertising agency. The 
purpose of the campaign will be to reach the 
city and town people as well as the farmers, who 
might be considering or be ready to put new 
roofs on their homes, barns and other buildings. 


To Show Advantages of White Cedar Shingle 

This campaign, according to suggestions made 
at the meeting, will be of an educational nature 
to inform the user of shingles of the advantages 
of white cedar products over other types. In 
the discussion among the members many points 
were brought out along these lines. Many deal- 
ers, it was said, do not have the interests of the 
white cedar shingle manufacturers at heart and 
are inclined to be indifferent as to showing the 
advantages of the white cedar product. Pre- 
pared roofing is often easier to handle, premi- 
ums over profit are often offered, and contrac- 
tors frequently select prepared shingles to save 
on their time, while consumers frequently want 
to match house trimmings and forget the dur- 
ability of white cedar products. Wind and 


weather damage the substituted prepared roof 
ings and cause leaky roofs, so that frequent 
replacements are necessary. To bring to the 
attention of the public the lasting qualities of 
wood shingles, their durability and lower actual 
cost should be brought out in the advertisements, 
it was suggested to the committee. Other points 
are the use of the right kind of nails ard narrow 
width shingles, and proper laying of wood shin- 
gles as the means of constructing lasting roofs. 


To Secure Uniformity of Grade Rules 

In maintaining inspectors, the White Cedar 
association aims to provide for its members an 
inspection service to maintain grades. Shingle 
grading rules have been effective for some time 
and the association authorized Secretary Swan 
to take up with the directors of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion the proposition of having the latter organ- 
ization adopt similar shingle grading rules. 

Members of the White Cedar association dis- 
cussed the recent Federal ruling regarding the 
publishing of association information in bulle- 
tins. Inasmuch as there is still some question 
as to the requirements of the new ruling and 
beeause the members feel that they had not 
violated any laws in publishing their own bulle- 
tin, it was decided to continue issuing the asso- 
ciation bulletin. Opinion was voiced that it did 
not contain any of the objectionable features 
which the Federal ruling is believed to cover, 
such as statistics and optimistic statements 
which might create an atmosphere that would 
induce higher prices. 





YELLOW 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
Jan. 24.—President J. 
H. Peterson, of Toledo, 
called the first session of 
the Yellow Pine Whole- 
salers’ Association con- 
vention to order at the 
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Sinton Hotel at 10:30 
this morning. The pres- 
ent is the fifth annual 
convention. Following 
the reading of the min- 
utes of last year’s con- 
vention by Executive 
Secretary A. L. Behymer, President Peterson 
delivered his address. 

The association has thrived during its five 
years of existence, he said, because it has gone 
straight. It has done well during the difficult 
year just passed. The year 1921 rewarded 
fighters and especially clean fighters. Secretary 
Behymer has done especially valuable work in 
several fields, notably by means of the bulletins 
he has sent to the members, conveying to them 
important information while it was fresh and 
usable. Some time ago the secretary began 
compiling a mailing list of good, permanent 
sawmills, securing with the aid of members a 
list of about 500. To this list of mills he has 
sent letters and other mail matter, seeking to 
lay before the sales managers the pertinent facts 
about the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Associa- 
tion, its aims and standards. He has also com- 
piled and sent out a credit rating book of re- 
tailers, based upon the reports of members, and 
dealing not only with financial standing of re- 
tailers but also with their habits of doing busi- 
ness and pertinent facts about their business 
ethics, i 
_ Arbitration, which is compulsory in this asso- 
‘lation, has been placed upon a firmer basis; 
and it seems certain that the principles of ar- 
bitration are more firmly established because 
of the stand that this organization has taken. 





The secretary has been able to conduct the 
business of the organization at a very low cost, 
and the personnel and morale are at the highest 
point of its history. In closing, Mr. Peterson 
recommended that the campaign of mail ad- 
vertising to sales managers of reputable saw- 
mills be continued and that members codperate 
more extensively with the secretary in this mat- 
ter; that the credit rating work be continued, 
and to do this it probably will be necessary for 
the secretary to visit the offices of the members 
to explain the system to the credit men; and 
that in this connection the members make a 
greater effort to report credit matters promptly 
and fully, giving attention not only to financial 
changes but also to deviations from ethical 
practices. 


Executive Secretary Reports 


Executive Secretary A. L. Behymer in his 
report called attention to the peculiar conditions 
confronting the trade as a result of the period of 
readjustment and reminded those in attendance 
that to continue its success the organization 
must have the fullest and broadest coéperation 
of its members. There has been a slight loss 
in membership, but most of it is explained 
by reasons other than dissatisfaction with the 
association or its policies. A membership cam- 
paign has been conducted by mail that has 
already secured a number of new members and 
promises to bring in more. Mr. Behymer men- 
tioned the credit rating system as the most not- 
able advance of the last year and stated that 
it would be continued and expanded. The ad- 
vertising that has been carried on both to saw- 
mills and to retailers will be continued for the 
purpose of putting before interested persons 
the aims and standards of the association; and 
in this connection the secretary urged members 
to follow up the openings created by this ad- 
vertising to the mills to secure new connections. 
Eighteen cases have come up during the year 
for arbitration, and of these eight have been 
decided, some are still pending, others have 
been settled without arbitration and still others 
are yet in preliminary stages. Compulsory 
arbitration is the true object at which these 
efforts should aim, and some progress has been 
made toward this object. Relations with other 
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lumber associations are pleasant and helpful, 
and an increased degree of codperation is ap- 
parent. The secretary closed with a tribute to 
President Peterson. 

Treasurer S. E. Giffen made a brief report 
of finances, and Secretary Behymer followed 
this with a more detailed financial statement 
and outlined the budget for the coming year 
as prepared by the executive committee. This 
budget allows for the continuing of the adver- 
tising campaigns and for additional traveling 
expenses to permit the secretary to visit the 
offices of members for the purpose of establish- 
ing more firmly the credit rating system. 


Reports of Committees 


The committee on constitution reported 
changes making possible the establishment of 
arbitration and an arbitration committee to 
which appeals may be taken of cases decided 
by less than unanimous decision of an arbi- 
tration board. 

The membership committee reported favorable 
action upon ten applications for membership. 

The transportation committee made a detailed 
report of its work which included the demand 
for a fair reduction and adjustment of rail- 
road wages and rates, the efforts it has made 
to have demurrage charges put on a fairer basis 
and to have the $10 a day penalty charge re- 
moved, the policy it has worked under of get- 
ting rates reduced to the basis of two years ago 
and then of ironing out inequalities and so 
on. Recent so called reductions of rates have 
been permissible but not mandatory; and while 
it is probable that the roads will make the re- 
ductions it is not certain that the rates on south- 
ern pine will be reduced. Chairman John R. 
O’Neill quoted some recent reductions. 

L. R. Putman, of Chicago, directing man 
ager of the American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation, who was present made a few remarks 
on the subject of the penalty charge, at the 
invitation of the meeting. He stated that many 
railroad executives believed it to be unfair and 
wanted to remove it, but they were deterred in 
part by the fact that the lumber industry was 
not a unity on the matter. So to play safe 
they were keeping out and allowirg the Inter 
state Commerce Commission to decide the mat- 
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ter. Mr. Putman read a letter from a high 
official of an eastern road to this effect. This 
official offered to have the wholesalers invited 
to be represented at future hearings, and this 
in Mr. Putman’s opinion is a distinct gain for 
the wholesalers. 

The secretary read a letter from Wilson 
Compton, secretary-manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, asking that 
the yellow pine wholesalers send two representa- 
tives to the coming American Lumber Congress 
to be held in Chicago. At the suggestion of 
Dwight Hinckley the convention voted to send 
two representatives and also to ask Secretary 
Compton to inform them beforehand what mat- 
ters would come up in order that these repre- 
sentatives might ascertain the opinions of the 
wholesalers before going to the meeting. 

The secretary then read a letter from the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
suggesting the appointment of a conference 
committee in order that proposed steps by any 
association might be submitted to this commit- 
tee and that in this way steps might not be 
taken that would be harmful to other associa- 
tions without a chance being given to interested 
associations to protest. The thought is that if 
all associations maintained such committees the 
work of the lumber world might be carried on 
more harmoniously and usefully. The trade 
ethics committee was charged with this duty. 

Ben Woodhead, of Beaumont, Tex., who was 
in attendance, consented after much urging to 
tell a couple of his famous stories. 


Election of Officers 


At the election the following officers were 
chosen: 





President—Marcel Krauss, New Orleans, La. 
Vice president—J. R. O'Neill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Secretary—O. KE. Renfro, Kansas City, Mo. 
Treasurer—S, E. Giffen, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
— secretary—A. L. Behymer, Cincinnati, 

Executive committee—J. H. Peterson, Toledo, 
Ohio; W. R. Willett, Louisville, Ky; H. G. Irwin, 
Erie, Pa., and H. R. Allen, Columbus, Ohio. 

At the afternoon session J. R. O’Neill, newly 
elected vice president presided. Dwight Hinck- 
ley presented the matter of inter-association 
arbitration. Some two years ago the matter 
was initiated by this association and after a 
number of preliminary meetings a report was 
adopted by a meeting representing some twenty 
associations providing for voluntary arbitra- 
tion. Arrangements are provided, in case arbi- 
tration is desired, that one representative of 
each of the two associations involved shall sit 
as a board of arbitration. Mr. Hinckley said he 
had no objection to such an arrangement and 
thought it might be a step in advance to get as 
many associations and dealers as possible com- 
mitted to the principle of arbitration. He was 
not in favor of introducing legal quibbles into 
such a matter, but he recognized the fact that 
the broad principles of law ought to be followed 
and a distinct line of procedure outlined. Other- 
wise there is some danger that arbitration will 
come to mean not a just settlement but rather 
a compromise. He recommended the adoption 
and endorsement of it, not to supersede the com- 
pulsory system in the yellow pine wholesalers’ 
bylaws but to supplement it. The report was 
adopted and the system endorsed. 

Mr. Behymer suggested that a definite form 
be drawn up for use in asking for arbitration, 
and he read the form adopted by the Ohio retail- 
ers’ association. The idea received the endorse- 
ment of several members and was referred to 
the standing committee on arbitration. 


Discussion of Freight Rates 


Mr. O’Neill then introduced the matter of a 
suggestion from the association as to the method 
by which freight rates should be reduced, pro- 
viding it could be done. In his opinion the 
fair way was to return to the rates as in force 
on Aug. 16, 1920, and that following this re- 
duction individual differences and inequalities 
be ironed out. He feared that if each class of 
shippers came before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and tried to accomplish general re- 
duction and also adjustment of specific inequal- 
ities the commission would become so deeply 
involved it could accomplish little. The con- 
vention voted to endorse this manner of reduc- 


tion and referred the matter to the transporta- 
tion committee for presentation to the proper 
authorities. 

The matter of an extension of time for filing 
suits for claims originating while the railroads 
were under Federal control was brought to the 
attention of the convention by the National 
Industrial Traffic League. This time will soon 
expire. Legislation is pending to extend the 
time, and the league asked that the association 
go on record as favoring this extension. A reso- 
jution to this effect was passed and directed 
sent to the Ohio senators and representatives, 
and the secretary was instructed to send a bulle- 
tin to all members asking them individually 
to write their senators and representatives. 


To Continue Advertising Campaign 


Mr. Behymer brought up the matter of adver- 
tising and explained once more the policy of 
getting the objects and standards of the asso- 
ciation before retailers and sawmill sales man- 
agers and asked for comment and suggestion. 
Mr. Peterson stated that about half the mem- 
bers had codperated in writing sales managers 
and suggested that the others get into line. He 
stated that the association would make a tabula- 
tion of the amount of yellow pine handled by 
the association members and that the total would 
be used as advertising ammunition. Mr. Hinck- 
ley stated that the project was good and that 
it might be made still more effective without 
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much more expense. On motion the matter was 
referred to the executive committee with in- 
structions to continue the campaign and to ex- 
pand it wherever this could be done efficiently 
and profitably. 

L. R. Putman, directing manager of the Amer- 
ican Wholesale Lumber Association, made a 
brief speech in which he said he had been im- 
pressed by the work of this association while 
he still was with the lumber manufacturers. He 
referred to the matter of arbitration, 1 matter 
which his association has done much to pro- 
mote. In this connection he mentioned the 
American Lumber Congress and the desirability 
of a lumber institute growing out of it which 
could handle such matters as arbitration, in- 
spection, trade promotion and the like. He 
stated that sometimes he wondered if there 
were not too many wholesalers’ associations and 
that if they might not speak with greater author- 
ity if they all spoke with one voice, and he 
expressed the opinion that at some time such 
an arrangement might be worked out to every- 
body’s satisfaction. 

Chief Inspector Jones, of the Southern Pine 
Association, was present, and at the request of 
the convention members he gave his interpreta- 
tion of some of the grading rules. He stated 
that the inspection department of the Southern 
Pine Association was not intended as a means 
of protecting manufacturers. He answered 


questions during a lively half hour and promised 
to consider some of the grievances of the whole- 
salers and to present them to the grading rules 
committee. 

Following this the association informally 
closed its sessions. 


HOO-HOO EFFORTS WIN CUP 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 14.—Hoo-Hoo of 
this jurisdiction aimed at a high mark for their 
dinner and concatenation held tonight. That 
their efforts were not quite equal to expectations 
is compensated for by the facts that a class of 
thirty-one candidates was initiated and four 
old members were reinstated, marking a new 
record for the west Coast, so far as is recalled 
by old time kittens, and calling for a concrete 
expression of appreciation from the Supreme 
Arcanoper in his presentation of a massive lov- 
ing cup to the local Hoo-Hoo for the good work 
done. 

The dinner and concatenation were held at 
the Elks’ Club, where 125 covers were laid. 
The attendance included many out of town vis- 
itors, among them C. E. LeMaster, of Fresno, 
Supreme Arcanoper. Visitors from San Diego 
were H. L. Sullivan, E. L. Bullen, J. H. Bjorn- 
stad, Rex Hall, W. D. Hall, H. G. Larrick, G. F. 
Hoff, O. S. King, Homer Miller, Al Frost, W. J. 
MecDermot, Fred Hamilton and Howard Thomp- 
son. The dinner hour was enlivened by a troupe 
of lady entertainers who gave several well re- 
ceived numbers. Much credit is due H. L. Ros- 
enberg, chairman of the entertainment commit- 
tee, for the admirably arranged program. After 
a brief recess following the dinner the serious 
work of the evening was taken up under the 
able direction of David Woodhead, Vicegerent 
Snark for this jurisdiction. Following were the 
officiating officers: 


Snark—David Woodhead. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—C, E, LeMaster. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—H. L. Rosenberg. 
Bojum—B. W. Bookstaver. 
Scrivenoter—C. FE. Glasby. 
Custocatian—L. J. Weaver. 
Arcanoper—W. B. Wickersham, 
Gurdon—Roger Bentley. 


The following were the initiates, all of Cali- 
fornia with one exception: 

Archie R. Graham, Arthur C. Conklin, Stephen- 
son Avenue Supply Co.; Frank H. Sisson, Buhler- 
Sisson Lumber Co., Los Angeles; Horley R. Coburn, 
Charles W. Fairburn, Burbank; Paul Pimberthy, 
W. E. Cooper Lumber Co.; J. H. Riglesberger, 
L. H. Riglesberger, Tropical Lumber Co.; Robert 
Emmet Conahan, Pacific Mill & Timber Co. ; Henry 
Scott Frazer, Charles L. Cheeseman, Louis B. 
Train, George W. Pauley, Avon L. Hawkins, George 
Meley, Wayne F. Mullin, all of Woodhead Lumber 
Co.; Clifford S. Estes, J. O. Means; Fred Roy 
Ramer, Mox Wrecking Co.; Ollie A. Topham, 
George C. Hepburn, Hepburn Mill Co.; © Laurene 
Reitz, J. R. Hanify Co.; John Joseph Hayes, Ray- 
mond EF. Howe, Hammond Lumber Co.; Franklin 
M. Slade, B. W. Bookstaver; Richard R. Cuppen, 
jr., E. J. Stanton & Son, all of Los Angeles; Allen 
Emil Muller, Howell D. Gibson, Leland Muller, 
San Gabriel Valley Lumber Co., Arcadia; J. Wesley 
Shrimp, Cresmer Manufacturing Co., Riverside; 
George I. Melville, Broken Bow, Neb. 


CATS GAMBOL IN HOOSIERDOM 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 20.—Following the 
Hoo-Hoo banquet reported last week in connec- 
tion with the annual meeting of the Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, enthusi- 
astic Hoo-Hoo of the Hoosier State, led by 
H. R. Isherwood, secretary-treasurer of Hoo- 
Hoo, held a concatenation in which four kittens 
were taught to gambol in the catnip bed. 

The following candidates were initiated: H. 
B. Harley, Indianapolis, Bushong-Gobey Lum- 
ber Co.; F. C. Miller, Upland, Miller Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co.; S. V. Pinnell, Indianapo- 
lis, J. W. Pinnell & Co.; G. D. Palmer, Sheri- 
dan. 

The following conducted the ceremonies of 
initiation: Snark, O. D. Haskett, Indianapolis; 
Junior Hoo-Hoo, Charles Speiss, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Senior Hoo-Hoo, C. M. Munger, Lafayette; 
Bojum, M. L. Hoyer; Custocatian, M. M. Car- 
son; Scrivenoter, Paul Bowman, Indianapolis; 
Jabberwock, M. M. Ellis, Kokomo; Arcanoper, 
G. E. Martin, Indianapolis; Gurdon, H. L. 
Wilson, Indianapolis. 
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PACIFIC COAST SHIPPERS’ ANNUAL CONVENES 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 21.—As an outcome of 
the twenty-fourth annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Associa- 
tion, officers for 1922 have been elected as fol- 
lows: 

President—S. L. Johnson, Washington Cedar & 
Fir Products Co. 

First vice president—F. S. Dickinson, Colby & 
Dickinson, Inc. 

Second vice president—H. Neubert, Hartmann- 
Neubert Lumber Co. 

Secretary-manager—Roy A. Dailey. 





The trustees are: 


From Seattle—S. L. Johnson, Washington Cedar 
& Fir Products Co.; L. L. Hillman, Carstens & 
Earles (Inc.) ; F. S. Dickinson, Colby & Dickinson 
(Inc.); W. M. Beebe, Burton-Beebe Lumber Co. ; 
H. Neubert, Hartmann-Neubert Lumber Co.; Waldo 
Holmes, Pacifie Fir Co. 

From Everett, Wash.—W. H. Seivers, H. O. Seif- 
fert Lumber Co. 

From Portland, Ore.—C, L. Lindner, Henry D. 
Davis Lumber Co.; L. Gerlinger, jr., Gerlinger- 
Anderson Lumber Co.; C. C. Patrick, Patrick- 
Anderson Lumber Corporation. 

From Vancouver, B. C.—J. M. Allen, Allen- 
Stoltze Lumber Co. 


For Friendly Codperation and High Standards 


Following adjournment, President S. L. 
Johnson authorized the following interview for 
publication in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

In the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association we 


have at present the strongest and most closely knit 
organization we have ever had, containing some of 
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the most widely experienced and brainy lumbermen 
on the Pacific coast. Our idea is that we intend 
more aggressively to demonstrate the policy of co- 
operation with other lumber associations, and lead, 
as we always have, in the principle of arbitration 
and the application of a higher moral standard in 
business transactions. Our last year has been 
one of satisfaction in that respect, owing to the 
fact that the theory of arbitration of disputes has 
been established as a sound proposition; and by 
that method of friendly adjustment of differences 
of opinion we are establishing customs and higher 
moral standards of inestimable value to the lumber 
industry. Our relations with the manufacturers 
are becoming more friendly and more satisfactory 
than ever, and they are beginning to appreciate 
that the wholesaler fills a necessary niche that is 
beneficial in the conduct of the industry. ‘The 
year is beginning quietly, owing to the season, but 
we expect that business will begin to open up 
within a month or two and will improve steadily 
thruout the year. We expect to take part in all 
forward-looking movements that may be initiated 
thruout the year, and we trust that the American 
Lumber Congress may be held again this year with 
a more fraternal spirit than ever before. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


The session was opened at 10 o’clock at the 
New Washington Hotel, the chairman being 
President C. L. Lindner. Managers of the vari- 
ous departments of the Seattle office, and of the 
branch offices at Portland, Ore., Vancouver, 
B. C., and St. Paul, Minn., submitted their re- 
ports. 

R. A. Johnson, assistant secretary, reported 


that the collection department had collected 
more than $180,000 in past due accounts for 
members and other clients during 1921. 


Traffic Department Gives Valuable Service 


Jesse I. Cutler, traffic manager, reported that 
the freight claim department had collected over 
$200,000 in freight claims from the carriers 
for members and elients of the association. 

Mr. Cutler also reported that the Lumber- 
men’s Freight Rate Guide, a great part of which 
had to be reissued on account of recent rate 
reductions in the East, is now practically com- 
plete and that this guide will be up to date 
within a few weeks. He reported a very pros- 
perous year for his departments during 1921. 

Reports were also made by L. W. Held, man- 
ager of the association’s Portland office, and 
kK. M. Dearing, manager of the association’s 
Vancouver (B. C.) office, both having very opti- 
mistic reports for the future in these districts. 

Secretary-Manager Reviews Year 


Roy A. Dailey, secretary and general man- 
ager, reviewed the year’s business in some de- 
tail. He reported that on account of adverse 
business conditions on the Pacifie coast and 
thruout the country, the association had lost 
sixteen stockholding members during 1921, but 
that the volume of business done by the various 
service departments of the association was very 
satisfactory and that he looked forward to very 
much improved conditions during 1922. He 
spoke at some length on the accomplishments 
of the association during the year, enumerating 
a large number of benefits secured for the im- 
provement of the wholesale trade and the in- 
dustry in general, and drew particular attention 
to the splendid spirit of codperation which ex- 
ists between the Pacifie Coast Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation and the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, which has resulted in a number of prob- 
lems being worked out between these associa- 
tions for the good of all. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


As first speaker at the afternoon session, Dr. 
Stephen Ivan Miller, formerly dean of the school 
of business administration, University of Wash- 
ington, and now manager of the Northwest 
Electrical League, addressed the lumbermen on 
‘*The Economie Outlook for 1922.’’ With a 
wealth of detail he analyzed general price move- 
ments, beginning with the upward trend during 
the interval between 1848 and 1873, ending with 
the great crash in the last named year; he 
touched on the panic of 1893, one of the worst; 
he referred to 1898, signalized by the outflow of 
gold from Alaska and the Rand, marking a 
‘*eoincidence’’ in the world’s history, and ac- 
companied by a general price increase. From 
1898 to 1914 the general price increase was 65 
percent, and from 1914 to May, 1920, it was 85 
percent—a total of 150 percent. Then prices 
began to recede until August, 1921, they reached 
the turning point. Dean Miller emphasized 
the fact that price movements respond to well 
recognized principles. Closing his masterly re- 
view of the causes for fluctuations, he showed 
that the pendulum is swinging more rapidly 
along a shorter are, and he made an optimistic 
prediction for an early return to prosperity. 

Tells About Trade Promotion Work 


C. J. Hogue, manager of the West Coast For- 
est Products Bureau, with headquarters in New 
York, reviewed the work accomplished by the 
field men, L. P. Keith and H. S. Stronach, dur- 
ing 1921, saying the bureau had arrived at a 
very interesting stage in its mission of extending 
the markets for west Coast woods. Mr. Keith 
had specialized on railroad material, and Mr. 
Stronach had been actively employed in the in- 
dustrial field. In millwork and shop cutting 
there was a market on which the west Coast 
had scarcely made an impression. The automo- 
bile industry opens up a possibility of 500,000,- 
000 feet annually. 

Predicts Hemlock Will Rapidly Gain Favor 


Mr. Hogue referred to west Coast hemlock 
as ‘‘the cypress of the west Coast,’’ and pre- 
dicted that the history of cypress would be re- 


peated here. The wood, he said, was rapidly 
gaining in favor on the Atlantic coast, and in 
some sections already preferred to Douglas fir. 
‘<T miss my guess,’’ he continued, ‘‘if in a few 
years, hemlock does not carry as wide a spread 
over fir as spruce does. It is a specialty wood. 
The eastern consumer would rather have the 
small black knot of the hemlock than the pitch 
pocket of the fir.’’ Mr. Hogue commended the 
new grading rules for calling this wood ‘‘ west 
Coast hemlock,’’ and not silver fir or gray fir. 
Mr. Hogue promised that in a short time they 
would begin to demonstrate the value of the 
bureau. 

At the close of the address, the speaker was 
given a good hand by the lumbermen, and he 
was warmly commended by Mr. Lindner, who 
spoke in congratulatory vein that ‘‘we have at 
the head of the bureau such a man as Mr. 
Hogue.’’ 


Treasurer’s and Arbitration Reports 


S. L. Johnson made his report as treasurer 
and reported the association in excellent finan- 
cial condition. 

As chairman of the arbitration committee he 
also reported for that committee, stating that 
forty-five controversies had been settled by it 
during the year, which was an increase of 100 
percent over the previous year. 

President Lindner gave his annual address, 
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in which he complimented the management for 
the excellent work performed during the year, 
and also thanked the board of trustees for its 
untiring efforts in properly handling the asso- 
ciation’s affairs. 


THE BANQUET 


More than 250 lumbermen, their ladies and 
guests assembled at the Bungalow during the 
evening for the annual banquet. The affair, 
which had been elaborately arranged by a com- 
mittee consisting of Walter R. T. Fifer, of the 
Western Lumber Sales Co., R. A. Johnson, of 
the association, and H. Neubert, of the Hart- 
mann-Neubert Lumber Co., took on the aspect 
of a dinner dance, interspersed with attractive 
entertainment features. The president-elect 
was honored with a grand chorus to the effect 
that ‘‘Old Sherm Johnson’s better than he used 
to be.’? A number of humorous telegrams were 
read, causing great merriment, among them one 
conveying a report that the Burton-Beebe Lum- 
ber Co. had a valuable cargo on a ship that had 
gone down at sea. In another an anonymous 
Vancouver lumberman was chided by friend- 
wife for leaving her at home while he made the 
most of his opportunities in Seattle, winding up 
with a peremptory command to ‘‘come back at 
once.’’ 
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INDIANA 
HARDWOOD 
LUMBERMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 
Jan, 20.—Not much time 
was spent at the annual 
meeting of the Indiana 
Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Association, held at the 
Claypool Hotel here to- 
day, in looking into the 
past. Most of those pres- 
ent if they could be in- 
duced to talk about the 
last year’s business would 
admit that it was not altogether satisfactory. 
However, they are now looking into the future, 
with confidence in the hardwood lumber busi- 
ness and with faith in America, believing that, 
as one speaker expressed himself, ‘‘everything 
is coming out all right in the end.’’ 

The meetings of this organization always have 
been more of a social than of a business nature, 
and today’s convention carried the idea farther 
than any in the past. Shortly after calling the 
meeting to order and hearing the report of 
Edgar Richardson, of Indianapolis, secretary 
and treasurer, President G. H. Palmer, of Sheri- 
dan, appointed Frank Shepherd, of Indianapolis, 
temporary chairman to preside while every man 
present was asked to stand, give his name, loca- 
tion, nature of his business and his experience 
during the last year as well as his opinion of 
the prospects. 


New Members Admitted to Association 

Seeretary-treasurer Richardson’s report 
showed a few losses on memberships due to 
changes in business ete. and included a report 
of the membership committee presenting the 
following applicants for membership: 
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Adams Bros., Homer; J. W. Butz, Angola; W. 
W. Cook, Corydon; Dubois Planing Mill & Lumber 
Co., Dubois; J. L. Eckstein & Son, Jasper; J. Le- 
Roy Finckenbiner, Osgood; O. S. Gaskill & Son, 
3urkett; V. A. Lemon Lumber Co., Kirklin; Jesse 
E. May, Columbus; George E. Mullen, Indian- 
apolis; Harry H. Maus, South Bend; Charles O. 
Maus Lumber Co., South Bend; Showers Bros. Co., 
Bloomington ; Delphos Bending Co., Delphos, Ohio ; 
Meyer & Lenhart, Decatur; James EK, McIntosh, 
Hardinsburg; Louisville Point Lumber Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Charles Maley, Shelbyville, and J. M. 
Stearns & Sons, Mt. Vernon. 

On motion these applicants were admitted to 
membership in the organization and the secre- 
tary-treasurer’s report was accepted. 

President Appoints Committees 

President Palmer then appointed the follow- 
ing committees: 

Nominating—Charles H. Barnaby, Greencastle ; 
Thomas Bb. Coppock, Ft. Wayne; Daniel Wertz, 
Evansville. 

Resolutions—John I. Shaffer, South Bend; J. V. 
Stimson, Huntingburg; Walter Crim, Salem. 

Urges Support of State Forestry 

The first speaker was W. A. Guthrie, of 
Indianapolis, State forester, who made a plea 
for the lumbermen’s support of-the State’s 
forestry policy. He said that the State had 
bought considerable rough and unfertile land 
that is unsuited to any other purpose and is 
undertaking to reforest it; not by planting trees, 
but by keeping out the fire and allowing Nature 
to take her course. The land, he said, can be 
bought for $3 to $10 an aere, and he thought 


that the State should get more of it to grow- - 


ing timber as soon as possible. Frank Shepherd, 
C. H. Barnaby and others who had visited the 
tracts in process of reforesting warmly sup- 
ported Mr. Guthrie’s appeal and told their fel- 
low lumbermen that a trip to the tracts would 
be well worth their time. They said that there 
were tracts reforesting themselves more rapidly 
than were those planted by the State for refor- 
estation. 
All Asked to Contribute Their Ideas 


Most of those called upon by the temporary 
chairman responded by merely telling their 
names and location. A few made more extended 
remarks. Earl Palmer, of Padueah, Ky., ap- 





pealed to the members to work together, keep 
their courage and everything would come out 
all right in the end. 

John W. Dickson, of Memphis, said that log 
supply had fallen off heavily and that there is 
now an estimated shortage of 60 percent. He 
hoped to see conditions approaching normal so 
far as markets are concerned by the middle of 
summer, 

C. A. Goodman, of Marinette, Wis., reviewed 
conditions in the North with considerable de- 
tail. While the market had been far from satis- 
factory, he said, the costs of operating are get- 
ting back toward a prewar basis. There is no 
surplus stock of the higher grades, many of the 
mills are down and others will be down early 
in the year. 

A. C. Quixley, of Chicago, said that in Chicago 
hardwood men are feeling better than they were 
last fall; there have been more orders during 
the last few weeks, and he sees better pros- 
pects. Incidentally he said he was interested in 
reforestation, utilization of waste and other 
measures of economy to save lumber. 


Says 1922 Will Reward Workers 


J. W. McClure, of Memphis, Tenn., said that 
‘‘red gum has been sticking around home pretty 
close’’ lately, but that the situation is clearing 
up. Operators who are close to their timber 
have not suffered so much as those who have 
to pay freight on logs. He said that produe- 


———— 


G. H. PALMER, FRANK DONNELL, 


Sheridan, Ind. ; Greensburg, Ind. ; 
The Retiring Presi Elected First Vice 
dent President 


tion was at so low a point last year that a gain 
of double would not bring production above 
50 percent of normal. Factories are working, 
he said, as he had found on a rather extensive 
trip among them. They are not overly optimis- 
tic, but are getting enough business to keep 
going. Uncertainty as to the future is their 
reason for keeping out of the market. Lumber, 
he said, had dropped below normal and no 
further liquidation in hardwoods is to be ex- 
pected. It is better at this time not to specu- 
late but to keep close to requirements and keep 
costs down. If 1921 rewarded fighters, Mr. 
McClure said, 1922 will reward workers. 

J. V. Stimson, of Huntingburg, said that 
while 1921 was far below normal in the volume 
of business done, he is sure the country is on the 
road to financial recovery. This is a great 
country, he said, and it is in good shape and 
he believes that the lumber business is the best 
business. 


Appeals for Support of Rate Reduction Fight 
John JI. Shaffer, of South Bend, said that 
freight is a larger factor in the lumber business 


of Indiana than many of the lumbermen likely 
realize. The four States, Ohio, Indiana, Michi- 


Hardwood Lumbermen of Hoosier State 


Believe 1922 Holds Reward for Workers 


gan and Illinois, had been subjected to the 15 
percent horizontal increase in rates that had 
not been applied to other territories, and had 
been subjected to the several increases that were 
applied to other territories. It was under- 
stood, he said, that the horizontal increase was 
made purely as a revenue producing measure 
at a critical stage and was to be removed when 
the war ended. As rates now stand they are 
fully 25 percent above the other territories. An 
effort is being made to get the matter of a re- 
duction before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and he appealed to lumbermen to give 
the movement their support when it is brought to 
their attention. 

Frank Shepherd, of Indianapolis, said that 
the increases mentioned by Mr. Shaffer are not 
the only ones handicapping Indiana. Other in- 
creases have been made by abolishing com- 
modity rates and substituting therefor high 
‘‘class’’? rates. It costs 22 cents a hundred to 
move Indiana lumber 300 miles, while elsewhere 
similar lumber can be moved 900 miles for 42 
cents or less. 


Furniture Men Need Stable Hardwood Market 


Daniel Wertz, of Evansville, referred to by 
the chairman as a charter member of the asso- 
ciation, when asked to state his views said that 
he thought a great deal of the Indiana lumber- 
men and of the Indiana boys who have gone 
down south. He said he had been among the 
furniture factories a good deal during the last 
three months, and that what they now need 
more than anything else is the codperation of 
the lumbermen in giving stability to the markets. 
At a recent furniture manufacturers’ meeting, 
Mr. Wertz said, the question of prices was dis- 
cussed, and tho there was some dissatisfaction 
with present returns the general belief was that 
it is no time to inerease prices. 

Walter Crim, of Salem, said that during the 
last twelve months he had hardly known whether 
he was in the lumber business or not, but that 
he had not lost his courage and he looked into 
the future with confidence that better times 
are in store. 


Presents Report of Resolutions Committee 


The report of the resolutions committee being 
called for by the Chair, John I. Shaffer, chair- 
man, reported resolutions thanking the Claypoo! 
Hotel, the entertainment and program com- 
mittee, of which C. H. Barnaby was chairman; 
and recommending that members of the asso- 
ciation urge upon their legislators the impor- 
tance of providing for the purchase and refor- 
esting of the rough and eroded lands unsuited 
to agriculture. 

The resolutions committee also reported a 
resolution urging Indiana hardwood manufae- 
turers to support the efforts of the committee 
of the National Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation to prepare and promote a sales code. 

Following the report of the resolutions com- 
mittee, which was adopted as read, Earl Pal- 
mer, of Memphis, Tenn., chairman of the sales 
code committee of the national association, said 
that it was the purpose of the committee to 
be governed by a few principles in the framing 
of a code without much detail, and then to 
seek the codperation of all branches of the in- 
dustry in making the code effective. The com- 
mittee will be prepared to make its report at 
the June meeting of the national association. 


Officers and Directors Are Elected 


The report of the nominating committee be- 
ing called for, the committee proposed the fol- 
lowing: 

President—H. B. Sale, Ft. Wayne. 

First vice president—Frank Donnell, 
burg. 

Second vice president—W. H. Day, New Albany. 

Secretary-treasurer—Edgar Richardson, Indian- 
apolis. 

Directors—C. H. Barnaby, Greencastle; J. V. 
Stimson, Huntingburg; Roy Amos, Hdinburg; ©. H. 
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Kramer, Richmond; Daniel Wertz, Evansville; T. 
B. Coppock, Ft. Wayne; James Buckley. Brook- 
ville; J. N. Graham, Franklin; Walter H. Crim, 
Salem; G. H. Palmer, Sheridan; John I. Shaffer, 
South Bend; Bruce Montgomery, Frankfort; A. J. 
Smith, Decatur; W. W. Knight, Indianapolis; 
George Waters, Indianapolis; Frank Shepherd, In- 
dianapolis; Frank Reynolds, Rushville, and J. H. 
Kitchen, Columbus. 

The report of the resolutions committee was 
adopted as read, and the candidates proposed 
were declared elected. The convention then ad- 
journed. . 

The handsome badges worn by the delegates 
were presented to them thru the courtesy of 
ki. C. Atkins & Co., of Indianapolis. 


THE BANQUET 


The annual banquet of the Indiana Hardwood 
Lumbermen’s Association always is an occasion 
tor abandoning every thought of a serious na- 
ture, and the event this year conformed to the 
eustom now thoroly established. Music, vaude- 
ville stunts, practical jokes ete. put everybody 


of ‘‘rich’’ wood obtainable within hauling 
distance is small. It is probable, therefore, 
that single retort plants, which can be dis- 
mantled and moved when necessary, are the 
most suitable for wood distillation in that 
section of the country, especially in regions 
remote from the railroad. Such plants might 
be owned and operated jointly by a number 
of settlers. 

‘*Medium’’ grade stumps, tho much more 
plentiful than ‘‘rich’’ stumps, could be used 
in a commercial plant only at a cost, de- 
livered, materially less than the calculated 
cost per cord of such wood, $8.37, and at 
prices for products not materially less than 
those given in this bulletin. 

The refined turpentine from western yellow 
pine stump wood, consisting mostly of beta- 
pinene and limonene, has higher boiling point 
limits than similar turpentine from southern 
yellow pine, and dries much more slowly. For 
this reason paints and varnishes thinned with 
the turpentine take longer to dry than the 


CITY CONSUMES MUCH CHOICE HARDWOOD 


AMESBURY, Mass., Jan. 24.—Many lumber- 
men who have heard at all of Amesbury, the 
quaint little New England town nestling in the 
Merrimac Valley just above the old time whal- 
ing city of Newburyport, may think of it 
only as the home of John Greenleaf Whittier, 
whose famous ‘‘Snowbound’’ vividly pictures 
the rugged New England winter. But hard- 
wood merchants who have thoroly studied their 
markets know that Amesbury is for its size 
one of the best customers for choice hardwoods 
in the world. 


Ash is Amesbury’s favorite hardwood and she 
uses many carloads a week when business is 
normal. Basswood, poplar, maple, oak and 


hickory also are consumed. Amesbury’s one 
big industry is the manufacture of closed bodies 
for automobiles. Ash is preferred for body 
frames, with some maple and oak also used. 
Basswood and poplar are used in panels; hick- 
ory in wheel spokes. Some fine cabinet wood 
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in a good humor and sent the members home 
prepared to make the best of every opportunity 
afforded for making 1922 a good business year. 


'@Peaeaaeaaataaaaaane 


OUTLOOK FOR WESTERN PINE TURPENTINE 


Results of an investigation of the distilla- 
tion of stump wood and logging waste of 
western yellow pine conducted by the bureau 
of chemistry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, in codperation with the Univer- 
sity of Idaho, are detailed in Bulletin 1003, 
issued by the department, a copy of which 
may be obtained free upon application. The 
investigation shows: 

In general, the stumps of western yellow 
pine are not as uniformly rich in resin as 
those of the longleaf yellow pine in the South 
Atlantic and Gulf States. The only wastes 
from western yellow pine logging suitable for 
profitable distillation on a commercial scale 
are those resinous stumps which contain at 
least 50 percent of resinous heartwood, and 
the resinous heartwood of stumps, dead or 
down wood, and limbs from which the sap- 
wood has rotted away. 

It is impossible to classify western stumps 
into such grades as ‘‘rich’’ or ‘‘pitchy,’’ 
“‘medium,’’? and ‘‘poor’’ merely by a super- 
ficial examination of the quantity of resinous 
exudation on the face of the stump. 

‘Rich’? stumps, containing not less than 
”) percent of very resinous heartwood, prob- 
ably can be profitably distilled in a commer- 
cial plant where the stand of such stumps is 
dense enough to keep a plant supplied for a 
number of years. 

There is a well developed market in the 
West for erude pine-wood oils for use in the 
flotation concentration of ores. The volume 


same paints and varnishes thinned with tur- 
pentine made from the longleaf yellow pine 
of the South. 


The solvent power of this turpentine is 
not less than that of wood turpentine from 
longleaf yellow pine made and refined by the 
same process. It is suitable for many if not 
all of the purposes for which wood turpentine 
can be employed. 


The refined pine and crude oil obtained by 
distilling western yellow pine are valuable 
for ore recovery by the flotation process. This 
is probably the most profitable use to which 
these products can be put. 


The crude light and heavy oils have 
germicidal properties approximately half as 
great as those of phenol, for which reason 
they are useful for shingle stains, wood 
preservatives, vermin killers, and _ disin- 
fectants. 

The pyroligneous acid or ‘‘acid liquor’’ 
contains approximately one-fourth the amount 
of acetic acid, methyl alcohol, and acetone 
ordinarily recovered from hardwood acid 
liquor, and is heavily charged with dissolved 
tarry matter, resembling in all respects the 
pyroligneous acid obtained in distilling south- 
ern yellow pine wood. At the usual prices, 
the recovery of these materials at a profit is 
hardly possible by present methods. 

A simple method for the commercial refin- 
ing of crude wood turpentine, which yields 
a superior product has been devised. 

SREBLBBLBBBALAGAGA@G@£AGSE 

THE AVERAGE tight barrel of today is not 
much better than the similar barrel of hundreds 
of years ago, which is the same as saying that 
the barrel is now about as good as it can be 
made. 


veneers also are used in instrument boards and 
in the finishing of special bodies. 

In Whittier’s day Amesbury was famous for 
the fine coach work and carriages built in her 
little shops, where the proprietor worked at the 
bench beside his handful of skilled artisans. 
Some of these little carriage factories have de- 
veloped into automobile body building plants 
second to none in the world. They have their 
own established line of customers among the 
big automobile manufacturers and by the recog- 
nized excellence of Amesbury craftsmanship 
hold their own against the vigorous competi- 
tion of the great automobile body building 
plants of the middle West. Even today with 
the automobile trade so quiet the Amesbury 
plants are turning out many bodies for Frank- 
lin, Hudson, Jordan, Cadillac, Locomobile and 
other well known makes, and every body means 
a goodly quantity of choice hardwood. 

The six leaders of Amesbury’s automobile 
closed body industry enjoy financial ratings of 
which any concern might be proud. They are 
the Biddle & Smart Co., the Walker Body Co., 
the Briggs Carriage Co., the Bryant Body Co., 
the Shields Carriage Co. and Hollander & Mor- 
rill (Ine.). 

Amesbury produced and sold approximately 
$17,000,000 worth of automobile bodies during 
the dull automobile year ending in 1921, it is 
reported. In normal times fifteen carloads a 
week of choice hardwood lumber are shipped 
into the little town, to say nothing of the mis- 
cellaneous lumber used for other purposes, such 
as boxboards and rough boards for crating. 
Good prices are paid for good lumber. One 
of the largest buyers told the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN representative he was paying for white 
ash in ecarload lots, strictly FAS, $125 for inch 
and around $175 for 5/4 to 10/4. 
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The Manufacturer, the Retailer, 


the Consumer” 





[By W. S. Dickason] 





Zusiness is a four-handed game in which the 
players are the manufacturer, the retail dealer, 
the competitor and the public. 

Most of us would like to make it a three-handed 
game and eliminate the competitor, forgetting that 
from the other three players’ point of view we are 
ourselves the competitor. 

Competitors are necessary and welcome if they 
are of the right class and are not too numerous. 
And I am sure that you will agree with me that 
they are of the right class, that they are fair and 
square and dependable if you are the competitors. 

sut if the other fellow is the competitor, you 
may have a different opinion. Llowever, he is 
never as bad as we think he is, and possibly we 
are never quite as good as we think we are. In 
fact, if we understand him we shall find that he 
averages about as high as we do. 

Too much competition is as bad for the buyer as 
for the dealer—both lose by it. 

Unfair and unscrupulous practices are the result 
of too much competition and the buyer is the victim. 
He is as much to blame for the condition as the 
dealers—he shops round and peddles prices and is 
not always overscrupulous about the truth. 

He wants to get the job cheap, but he gets a 
cheap job, and does not know it until a year or so 
afterwards, but he has no reason for complaint 
because he helped to make the conditions that de- 
frauded him. I could name several towns and 
cities where this condition exists today. Many are 
standing on the side lines applauding, believing 
they are getting something for nothing. They have 
yet to learn that they got very little for their good 
money. 

We deplore such conditions, but it takes time to 
correct them. Meanwhile, the public suffers with 
the merchants. 

A self-constituted referee to the game is the 
office holder and the politician, who evidences deep 
solicitude for the fourth player—the public—be- 
cause he needs him to shuck his corn in November. 
To attract his support, to insure his popularity and 
retain or gain the office, he believes it is necessary 
to attack the other players, and if he can cripple 
them or put them out of business he has performed 
a great service to him—the fourth player—and is 
the champion of the “dear peepul.” 

He does not know (or does not care) that when- 
ever anything is destroyed the entire public becomes 
the loser. Every player is essential to the game 
and if one is crippled all the others suffer. 

While certain rules and principles are necessary 
to play the game successfully there is one rule that 
covers all, uttered over two thousand years ago by 
the Man of Galilee when he sata: “Therefore, all 
things whatsoever ye would that men do to you do 
ye even so to them.” 


Wider Field of the Modern Retaller 


Before we get to these rules I would like to say 
a few words regarding the retail lumber dealer. 
His stock no longer consists solely of lumber, 
shingles, lath and a few doors and windows, but it 
includes nearly everything that enters into the con- 
struction of a modern building of any class. And 
it is from the manufacturers of all materials that 
we seek codperation that will improve and increase 
our business and enable us better to serve the 
public, 

The “1922 Model” is the dealer who is always 
interested in and is always looking for anything 
that will better or increase his business. He is 
never satisfied with just doing well, he wants to 
do better. He wants to render better service to his 
customers ; to be assured of their continued patron- 
age because he believes it is his duty. 

He has a vision of the future and the courage to 
back it; the initiative and constructive genius to 
keep pace with the progress of the times. He 
knows the cost of ‘his goods in yard and warehouse 
and is beginning to know the cost of doing business, 
He knows what price he must receive for his goods 
to return to him a profit on his investment and for 
his services and he has the courage to ask it and 
the salesmanship to get it, or the good sense to let 
the business go elsewhere, if anyone insists upon 
selling it at a loss. 

He will fight for a principle, and when the 
manufacturer enters his trade territory he wi!l 
sell the material at cost if necessary to get the 
business, but will give the business to that manu- 
facturer’s competitor. 

He esteems his competitor, acknowledges his 
equality and has confidence in his honor. He loves 
his neighbor, obeys the laws and believes in the 
brotherhood of man, 





* Address before annual convention South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas City, 
Mo., Jan. 25. 





A Few Dealers of Another Kind 

Unfortunately, there are still a few dealers who 
cling to the methods of the Dark Ages and I am 
going to mention just one characteristic. He is 
the dealer who permits the manufacturer to enter 
the retail trade territory, encourages the manufac- 
turer to compete with his competitor, lends to the 
manufacturer his own customers, carries a heavy 
credit load for the manufacturer for the insignifi- 
cant bribe, or fee, or emolument, or whatever you 
want to call the 10 cents he asks the manufacturer 
to allow him. He corrupts the morals of the manu- 
facturer as well as his own, and the hush money 
that he receives does not pay the cost of carrying 
the account. 

A dealer has no right to take down the bars of a 
trade territory and say to the manufacturer 
“Browse here.” 

That territory is not his exclusive territory. 
His competitors have a right in the common field 
which should not be violated. 

When a manufacturer can get a dealer to take 
the credit risk and advance the money to take care 
of these sales for 3 percent or 10 cents gross profit 
on the transaction he further succeeds in allaying 
possible public criticism, just or unjust, of the 
price of his product to the consumer, because the 
dealer sacrificed his profit and handled the busi- 
ness at an actual loss—in fact receiving less than 
25 percent of the cost of doing business—and the 
manufacturer has made no reduction in the price 
of his product. 





Each for all and all for each 


Not one of us can stand alone. We are 
dependent upon one another for success 
—for our lives. 

Let us have in business more of the 
Golden Rule and less of the rule of gold. 

Let us show our appreciation of 
another’s services in a substantial way. 

Let no one deprive another of that 
which rightfully belongs to him. 

Let us aid: one another to secure the 
reward our services merit. 











Ignorant and unjust criticism should not be 
parried; it must be met and exposed. 


Dealer Causes Conditions He Complains of 


It is the dealer of the ox-team period with the 
shortsighted belief that it is easier to stoop and 
pick up a nickel than reach up for a dollar that 
believes in the pittance paid for immunity by the 
cement dealers, sash and door manufacturers, roof- 
ing manufacturers and other concerns who ask the 
dealer to stock their goods and then go to his cus- 
tomer in competition. It is the old-time dealer who 
is responsible for the very trade conditions he howls 
loudest against and is to blame for the condition 
among the manufacturers which his shortsighted 
selfishness has made possible. 

If dealers continue to accept these commissions 
and sanction such practices they will grow and 
become a greater menace and manufacturers will 
soon believe that these methods are acceptable to 
the retail merchants. 

We have no quarrel with the manufacturer. We 
seek his support and his coéperation, for by this 
means only can we build up the great building 
industry and attract to it the support, the good 
will and the confidence of the public. 

The manufacturer’s contact with the consumer 
is naturally and rightfully thru the retail dealer, 
and the better he serves him the better the retail 
dealer can serve the public. Service is the only 
real thing they have to sell. Satisfaction is their 
selling force.. Price never gained or retained a cus- 
tomer unless it went arm in arm with satisfaction. 


A Code for the Manufacturer 


It is easy to prescribe a code of business or moral 
ethics for another, and yet I do not believe any 
manufacturer can take exception to these. Surely 
the retail dealer has the right to expect them if he 
is willing to extend the same in return. I would 
ask that they 

1—Give the retail dealer honest grades and hon- 
est count. 

2—Fill his order as agreed, reasonable variation 
admissible. 

38—Do not stuff his order, nor undership. The 
definition of a carload should be the same on an 


advancing as on a declining market; 14,000 feet of 
boards is not an honest fulfillment of an order for 
a “carload.” It is an evasion of contract with 
which you meet only on an advancing market, the 
Same as a car containing 48,000 feet of shiplap we 
received when the market was rapidly declining, 

4—Ship in the rotation in which the orders are 
received. Play no favorites nor give an order carry- 
ing high prices preference over a prior order sold at 
a lower price. This has occasioned more complaint 
and just criticism than almost any other violation. 

5—Do not be tempted to oversell on an advancing 
market and thus be unable to fill all contracts 
within the time agreed upon with the quality and 
quantity ordered, 

6—Ship within the time promised if not made 
impossible by conditions beyond control and reason- 
able foresight. 

7—Do not criticise unjustly. 
“buck.” 

8—Do not condemn all retailers because of the 
acts of one or two. 

9—Do not become suspicious of your customer 
when he files a claim unless you have facts to sup- 
port it. Remember that he is the same man to 
whom you wrote that nice acknowledgment for the 
order. 


Acceptance Makes Contract Binding 


10—Remember the acceptance of an order is a 
contract to ship and to ship within the time speci- 
fied and in the absence of time agreement, “reason- 
able time” should not be construed to mean that you 
may hold the order for sixty days or longer and 
ship after the market has declined, without the 
buyer’s consent. 

11—When considering changes in policy, terms, 
gradings or manufacture that might affect the con- 
sumer and the retail dealer consult in advance 
those who might suffer or whose business might be 
affected by such a change. 

12—When inspection of claim is agreed upon en- 
deavor to have it done with all reasonable dispatch 
for the accommodation of the customer. Remember 
that prompt and speedy settlements make friends 
and your friends are your customers. 

13—Equable and stable prices create confidence 
in the dealer and the public and contribute to a 
more steady and uniform demand. Prices should 
not be permitted to soar out of relation to the 
cost of production because the demand exceeds the 
supply, nor to fall below cost and out of relation 
to the value of the product when supply exceeds 
demand. The majority of the mills are fair in their 
dealings. They recognize that to be so is not only 
good policy but good business. It holds old cus- 
tomers and attracts new ones. It lowers their sell- 
ing cost and eliminates discord and friction, and it 
is to be hoped that all manufacturers and jobbers 
will conduct their business on the same high stand- 
ing. 


Membership Should Be Industry’s Honor Badge 


Eligibility to membership in an _ association 
should require more than class occupation and pay- 
ment of dues. It should require that its members 
conduct their business in a manner that will be a 
credit to the industry and command the respect and 
good will of the public. 

No retail dealer should expect the manufacturer 
to live up to the high code of morals if he is going 
to give his business and support to manufacturers 
who by the evasion of these same standards are 
able to sell the retailer lumber at 50 cents a thou- 
sand less, 

The manufacturers who give you service, stock of 
quality and a square deal earn and merit your 
patronage. Their prices are necessarily higher 
than those of unreliable manufacturers on whom 
you can not depend and whose grades are not uni- 
form; but if you believe in practices that guar- 
antee that you will receive what you order when 
you need it, you should show your appreciation and 
encourage it by giving them your business. 

Dealer Also Should Observe Code 

The retail dealer must accord to the manufac- 
turer and jobber the same treatment he expects 
and his codperation with the manufacturer will 
create harmony and establish amicable business 
relations. 

1—wWrite orders plainly and specify quantity 
and grades. (Do not buy off grades unless you are 
willing to accept what is shipped. It would be 
difficult to establish a claim in court or before 4 
board of arbitrators.) 

2—Remember that it costs more to load mixed 
orders and requires more time than those contain- 
ing only one or two items. 

38—Do not expect the impossible. Car shortages, 
floods, blockades etc. are beyond the control of the 


Don’t pass the 
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manufacturer and often make impossible fulfillment 
of contract. 

4—Do not cancel an order without reasons that 
would be recognized by a third party as sufficient. 
Too many retail dealers do this without sufficient 
cause or justification on a declining market, and it 
is the subject of much criticism and feeling on the 
part of the manufacturers. If the retailer is not 
willing to accept the loss on a declining market, he 
should not be entitled to the profit on an advanc- 
ing market. 

5—Do not be too hasty to condemn the shipper 
if some of the stock is not what was expected. If 
it is a mistake the shipper will undoubtedly make 
restitution. Have the same confidence in the ship- 
per’s disposition to do what is right that you had 
in his prices that influenced you to give him the 
order. He is the same man. 

6—When necessary to file a claim make it com- 
plete and specific in detail and be able to substan- 
tiate it. It will go far toward a speedy and amica- 
ble adjustment and establish your fairness. 

7J—Do not condemn all manufacturers because 
you are mistreated by one or two. 

8—Criticism of the industry will not be silenced 
if your defense is that the responsibility lies with 
another branch of the industry. Be able to defend 
it against unjust and malicious accusation. 

9—The principle of arbitration 1s recognized by 
all associations as the equitable and economical way 
of settling claims and disputes and no one can 
afford to refuse to submit differences to this plan. 
The observance of fair business ethics promotes 
harmony and closer business relations—a better 
understanding of one another’s problems, and bet- 
ter results can be obtained by everyone with less 
expense and the public can be better and more 
economically served. The retail dealer depends 
upon the public for his business and the service he 
renders will be the measure of his success. He 
should let the manufacturer and the consumer know 
what he is doing to earn this good will. 


Performs Necessary Service to Community 


1—For all the days in the year, holidays and 
Sundays excepted, he keeps open his place of busi- 


ness to accommodate the public in any quantity 
their requirements demand. 

2—He carries a complete stock to meet the re- 
quirements of the builder. 

3—He extends credit to the laborer until pay 
day, the farmer until his crops and cattle are mar- 
keted, to the builder until his job is completed. 
Without this liberal credit millions of dollars of 
building that is being done would be impossible, and 
it is estimated that the retail dealer had on his 
books Jan. 1 loans to the public in the nature of 
credit extended in the sum of nearly half a bDil- 
lion dollars. 

4—He offers free to the prospective builder house 
plans, building suggestions and aids. 

5—He advertises the products of the manufac- 
turer to the consumer. He creates a desire to own 
a home or a better one and assists in financing when 
necessary. He presents the merits of his goods and 
their utility and adaptability for the particular pur- 
poses and needs of the builder. But no manufac- 
turer has any right to expect a dealer to recommend 
and push his product unless he gives the dealer a 
square deal. If he persists in selling the con- 
sumer—the dealer’s customer—he can not expect 
the dealer to stock and recommend his goods, and 
no manufacturer yet has a monopoly strong enough 
to compel the dealer to do it. 

6—He pays taxes for the support of the Federal, 
State, county and municipal governments, to build 
and maintain its institutions, its schools, its col- 
leges and highways. 

7—He helps to support the local charities, 
churches, Y. M. C. A., free fair, chamber of com- 
merce, and everything for the public welfare and 
benefit. He responds to every call of the com- 
munity. In calamity, in sickness and death he aids 
the suffering and comforts the sorrowing. 


Does Much Besides to Help Manufacturer 
These are not all the things he does that benefit 
the manufacturer and the consumer, but they are 
sufficient to entitle him to the support of the manu- 
facturer and the patronage of the public. His busi- 
ness is an economic necessity, indispensable to the 
growth and prosperity of the community. 


I would not argue that he is entitled to the sup- 
port and patronage of the manufacturer and the 
public unless he earns it by a square deal, reliable 
service, honest goods and fair prices. 

Every dollar that is sent out of town for mer- 
chandise that could be obtained at home is a loss 
to the community and every member will bear a 
part of it. It must be plain to any fairminded 
person that the dealer who receives the entire 
patronage of the community can effect a saving 
to the buyer by a reduction of his overhead expense. 

A prosperous community is served by prosperous 
merchants, but the merchant has played his part 
in its growth and prosperity as much as any indi- 
vidual or factor, and the retail lumber dealer often 
plays a more prominent part because of his oppor- 
tunity to assist and promote the building that is 
needed. 

Merchant Helps in Time of Need 


In prosperity we are apt to forget those who be- 
friended and aided us in the days of adversity, 
who answered our appeal for help when we were in 
need, of credit when we did not have the money 
wherewith to buy what was absolutely necessary 
to clothe, feed and shelter us. 

Many have learned during the last two years that 
Dame Fortune is fickle and unreliable, and no one 
knows when he may be forced to ask favors that 
yesterday seemed very remote. 

The old ledgers of the merchants record the ac- 
counts of credit purchases, of long time credit ex- 
tended to townsmen and farmers who are today 
prominent and prosperous in their community. 
Credit at that time meant everything to them and 
their families, and without it today they would not 
be in possession of the luxuries they now enjoy. 
It might be well for all of us to remember favors 
enjoyed in the past. 

Not one of us can stand alone. We are dependent 
upon one another for success—for our lives, 

Let us have in business more of the Golden Rule 
and less of the rule of gold. 

Let us show our appreciation of another’s serv- 
ices in a substantial way. 

Let no one deprive another of that which right- 
fully belongs to him. 

Let us aid one another to secure the reward his 
services merit. 





SOUTHWESTERN LUMBERMEN CONVENE 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 25.—The thirty- 
fourth annual convention of the Southwestern 
Association opened at the 
Muehlebach Hotel at 2 m. today, with 
President C. E. Sharp, of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
in the chair. The attendance was large, com- 
pletely filling the spacious convention hall, and 
included a generous sprinkling of ladies. 

The Park College Glee Club, of Parkville, 
Mo., composed of about twenty-five young men, 
delighted the audience with several songs, in- 
cluding one of an impromptu character featur- 
ing Secretary J. R. Moorehead. 

President Sharp then delivered an extem- 
poraneous address, in easy, conversational 
style, enlivened with humor. He said that the 
market for 1921 could be disposed of in one 
sentence, that one man’s guess had been as 
good as another’s, whether manufacturer, 
wholesaler or retailer, and that it looked as if 
this would be true of 1922. What the lumber 
business needed, he said, was not a barometer 
but a thermostat. On the subject of freight 
rates he said that reductions were expected, 
and when they come the retailer should get the 
benefit. ‘‘ We were told,’’ said he, ‘‘that 1921 
would reward fighters. We fought all right, 
but it seems to have been a knock-out, or at 
least a draw, as far as the lumber business was 
concerned, yet our heads, ‘tho bloody, are 
unbowed.’ Withal,’’ he said, ‘‘ business had 
been good—‘in spots.’’’ He continued as 
follows, in part: 

It appears to those of us who do business with 
the farmers that there can be no great prosperity 
until the disparity between what the farmer re- 
ceives for his products and what he has to pay for 
the things he has to buy is lessened. How this is 
to be accomplished is not clear, but means must 
be found. 

President Sharp said that the latest venture 
of the association, that of promoting the or- 
ganization of building and loan associations, 
had been very effective and that it had at- 
tracted the attention of other associations, far 
and near. ‘‘The influence of this work,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ will increase as time goes on. It looks 
as if this would prove one of the best moves 
our association has ever made.’’ 

In closing, President Sharp said that all were 





delighted to have Secretary Moorehead back 
on the job, because ‘‘no one else could steer 
the association ship so well as he.’’ He-con- 
cluded: ‘‘Let us during 1922 endeavor so to 
conduct our businesses as to render the great- 





J. R. MOOREHEAD, KANSAS CITY, MO.; 
Secretary 


est possible service to the public, remembering 
that ‘he who serves best profits most.’ ”’ 


Secretary Receives an Ovation 


At the conclusion of President Sharp’s re- 
marks the entire audience spontaneously arose 
and greeted Secretary Moorehead with enthusi- 
astic and prolonged applause. 

Mr. Moorehead was deeply touched by this 
expression of esteem, and after fitting words 
of acknowledgment, said that he would ask 
that his report as secretary-manager, and his 
financial statement, be read by Traffic Manager 


J. E. Johnston. Secretary Moorhead’s report 
showed that during 1921 the association had col- 
lected for 1,703 memberships, or twelve more 
than in 1920. 


Altho Frank A. Chase, manager of the build- 
ing and loan department, was to present a de- 
tailed report of that department’s work during 
the last eleven months, the secretary’s report 
made some reference to it and urged members 
to support it so that the good work begun might 
be carried forward in a strong, successful way. 
Secretary Moorehead stated that the movement 
was no longer an experiment but has demon- 
strated its value, his report continuing as 
follows: 


I am sure we speak the desire of your officers 
and directors in saying that for 1922 this associa- 
tion should have the assurance, and know as 
quickly as possible, just how many of our mem- 
bers will be willing to use Mr. Chase during the 
coming months. It is necessary that this should 
be known at the earliest date possible. We feel 
sure there are at least two years’ work before him 
if our members will wake up to the opportunity, 
but the association can not afford to wait in- 
definitely on the action of the membership. The 
finances of the association will not permit paying 
Mr. Chase his salary and keeping him idle. We 
must have reimbursement thru receipts for his 
services in the communities where we have our 
membership. His services will be valuable and 
useful, not only in those communities where new 
associations should be organized, but experience 
has shown us that his largest and best work has 
been in those communities where associations have 
existed more or less for years past but are not 
functioning and furnishing sufficient capital to 
supply the demand for new homes. 

I have this recommendation to make: You 
should at this convention, if possible, indicate to 
Mr. Chase and the board of directors your willing- 
ness to employ part of the services of Mr. Chase 
during 1922, in order that the board of directors 
may be governed accordingly. Secondly, your sec- 
retary would recommend, above all things, that 
every retail Jumberman take an interest and part 
in one or more building and loan associations in 
the communities where he is doing business and 
offer the services of Mr. Chase to them, however 
successful these associations may have been, in 
order that their usefulness and his business may 
be increased. 


Standardization Should Have Wide Support 


Secretary Moorehead then proceeded to the 
discussion of standardization, arbitration and 
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other matters that have engaged the attention 
of the association during the last year, saying 
as follows in part: 


In our former reports we have referred to the 
question of standardization of sizes, grades and 
names of lumber. At a joint meeting of manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, retailers, architects, car build- 
ers’ associations and others, held in Chicago in 
October, standardization was further considered. 
We can say that agreement prevails amongst the 
retailers in this respect and we believe that the 
architects, car builders, and such others interested 
are practically unanimous for the adoption of the 
standards agreed upon at this conference. The 
Southern Pine Association, thru its secretary and 
the chairman of its grading rules committee, is in 
agreement on the stands and sizes adopted. It 
is regretted that all other manufacturing associa- 
tions have not signified their willingness to accept 
our verdict thus far. The action of this standard- 
ization conference included the adoption of a 
standard molding book, which, if such can be 
adopted, will certainly conserve waste and avoid 
serious loss on the part of the retailer. 

The Federal Government, thru the Forest Ser- 
vice, has now intervened and a representative of 
the Government has the matter in hand, with 
office at Madison, Wis. Your secretary was re- 
cently in conference with E. H. Clapp, of the 
Forest Service, with a view of having a final con- 
ference under the guidance and direction of the 
American Committee of Engineering Standards. 
This committee has under consideration standard- 
ization of other building materials. The retail 
associations are doing a fine work, in our judg- 
ment, in codperating with all of these interests 
with a view to bringing about something definite 
as to sizes, thicknesses and possible names of 
various kinds and grades of lumber manufactured 
thruout the country. 

Bespeaks Consideration for Arbitration Plan 


Various efforts have been made during last 
year to bring about commercial arbitration thru 
the various branches and associations of the in- 
dustry. The most recent conference to this mat 
ter was held in Chicago in December. The Amer- 
ican Wholesale Lumber Association has been most 
active in this matter. A plan for the arbitration 
of the differences between manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers has been submitted to the 
industry. It is important and should have our 
eareful consideration. 

Last year one hundred and fourteen of our mem- 
bers and their employees were subscribers to the 
lumbermen’s correspondence course laid down by 
the Scranton schools. During the two years, 223 
have subscribed to this course and I am recently 
advised that not more than eight of these have 
defaulted. 

The American Lumber Congress has been in ex 
istence for a number of years, largely fostered 
thru the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and its constituent associations. Having 
a desire to make this congress more useful, at the 
next meeting to be held in Chicago in April the 
manufacturers, the wholesalers and the retailers 
will have an equal representation of delegates, 
twenty-five each, and the appointment of sixteen 
of the retail delegates to this congress is in the 
hands of your secretary as the chairman of the 
Federation of Retail Lumber Associations. 


Secretary Moorehead closed his report by ex 
pressing his heartfelt thanks to the association’s 
officers, directors, executive committee and office 
force for kindnesses received and sympathy ex- 
pressed during his enforced absence from the 
office because of illness. 

Traffic Manager Johnston also read the re- 
port prepared by Treasurer J. H. Foresman, 
which showed the financial affairs of the asso- 
ciation to be in excellent condition, with a 
comfortable cash balance on hand. 

President Sharp announced that the reports 
would be referred to the auditing committee, 
consisting of E. A. Duensing, chairman, Con- 
cordia, Mo.; Emil Bretman, Wichita, Kan.; 
F, M. Hartley, Baldwin, Kan. 


The Manufacturer, Retailer and Consumer 


Next on the program came an excellent ad- 
dress by W. 8S. Dickason, of the Dickason- 
Goodman Lumber Co., Kansas City, first vice 
president of the association, on ‘‘The Manu- 
facturer, the Retailer and the Consumer.’’ 
Mr. Dickason showed how these three ele- 
ments of the industry were interdependent, 
and pleaded for a better understanding be- 
tween them, and a closer application of the 
golden rule, rather than the rule of gold. 
Alluding to the president’s remarks that 
‘*Business had been good in spots,’’ he said 
that in his territory ‘‘the spots must have got 
rubbed out.’’ 

_ [This address appears on page 64 of this 
issue.— EDITOR. | 
Southern Pine Man Is Heard 

President Sharp then introduced O, N. Cloud, 
of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., of Shreve- 
port, La., representing the Southern Pine Asso- 





Note: The report of the Friday or 
concluding session af the annual conven- 
tion of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association will appear in the Feb. 4 
issue of the American Lumberman.— 
Editor. 











ciation. Mr. Cloud said that the year just 
closed had witnessed highwater mark in the 
building of homes in the South, and that the 
lumber manufacturers, who had taken their 
deflation early, and the retailers there assem- 
bled, had been important factors in achieving 
that result. Regarding the agricultural situ- 
ation, he said that within the last few weeks 
changes in the prices of farm products in the 
South had made possible projected new build- 
ing to the amount of a half billion dollars, and 
that what had taken place in the South might 
justly be regarded as an earnest of the recuper- 
ative power of agriculture the country over. 
He also told how the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, in collaboration with the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, had prepared books of prac- 
tical plans for moderate priced homes, of 
which many thousands of copies have been 
distributed, thereby greatly stimulating the 
home building movement. : 

Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, known to all 
readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as the 





. SHARP, WOODWARD, OKLA. ; 
President 


lumberman poet, then delivered an address on 
‘“THusbands and Wives,’’ which alternately 
convulsed his hearers with laughter or held 
them with close and sympathetic interest as 
the speaker touched the chords of sentiment 
with a master hand. 


Committees Are Appointed 

President Sharp then announced the appoint- 
ment of the following committees: 

Nominations—James Costello, chairman, Liberty, 
Mo.; F. O. Bronson, Wichita, Kan.; W. B. Massey, 
Zonneterre, Mo.; E. T. Prickett, Pleasanton, Kan. ; 
sarney Stewart, El Reno, Okla.; J. F. Marrs, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Resolutions—D. J. Fair, chairman, Sterling, 
Kan.; J. J. Rhodes, Council Grove, Kan.; James 
Goodman, Kansas City, Mo.; E. E. Woods, Clare- 
more, Okla.; M. T. Dyke, Fort Smith, Ark. 

Necrology—E. C. Robinson, chairman, St. Louis, 
Mo.; W. J. Rumble, Moran, Kan. 


THURSDAY FORENOON 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 26.—Thursday’s 
forenoon session opened with songs by Park 
College Quartet and then came the question 
box, conducted by F. D. Bolman, of Leaven- 
worth, Kan., on the status of liens and mort- 
gages in case an insured building is burned. 
W. S. Dickason, Attorney Frank E. Tyler and 
others participated in the discussion. Mr, Bol- 


man said, ‘‘I can not see how the filing of a 
lien should invalidate the insurance. I believe, 
however, that where a lumberman has a lien 
and can ascertain the name of the company issu- 
ing the policy it is wise for him to notify it of 
the filing of a lien. From the best information 
I can obtain the filing of a mortgage can not 
affect the validity of the insurance. Without 
question, in case of a fire the lumberman should 
immediately notify the company but this caution 
is hardly necessary for naturally the dealer will 
want to save his money.’’ Mr. Dickason pointed 
out that unless the insurable interest of the 
lien holder or the mortgagee were recognized 
by the insurance company, a wide avenue for 
fraud was opened. Attorney Tyler called atten- 
tion to the fact that even if a building is burned 
the lien holds against the real estate. 


Report of Traffic Manager 


Traffic Manager J. E. Johnston said that the 
figures presented in his report should convince 
‘the most skeptical and hard shelled member, 
or nonmember’’ of the value of the service of- 
fered. Some of the figures and other facts em- 
bodied in his report follow: 

In 1921 we checked the expense bills of twelve 
hundred yards, a total of eighty-five thousand bills, 
We filed 3,749 claims, amounting to $35,662.82. 
Of these claims 3,552, amounting to $32,082.98, 
were paid by Dec. 31, leaving on Jan. 1, 1922, 
197 pending, amounting to $3,579.84. Total col- 
lections from inception of traffic department, April 
15, 1915, to Jan. 1, 1922, $118,413.69. 

The collections in money alone, thru our traf- 
fic department the last two years, are such as no 
retail lumbermen’s organization has ever accom- 
plished as far as our knowledge of the activities 
of similar work in other associations extends. This 
has been accomplished with a minimum of working 
force and expense and, when considered in con- 
nection with our many other duties, we feel it to 
be a most excellent showing. Such money as we 
find in auditing a member’s freight bills is a clear 
gain, as it would not otherwise de detected. 

Constant use of the association’s traffic depart- 
ment alone will return to every member, directly 
or indirectly, more than the small nominal yearly 
dues the association charges for participation in 
all of its activities. Every lumberman encounters 
railroad problems from time to time which he does 
not understand, viewed from the point of common 
sense and equity. A communication to our office 
will bring to him by return mail a full reply ex- 
plaining the problem and the rights of the rail- 
road as well as his own. So, therefore, your asso- 
ciation traffic manager is available in every in- 
stance as tho he were your individual traffic man- 
ager. We are here to serve you, and for that pur- 
pose alone. 

The forenoon session closed with a very inter- 
esting lecture illustrated with magnificently 
colored slides on ‘‘ The Lure of the Great North- 
west’’ delivered by Frank Branch Riley, Port- 
land, Ore. The lumber resources and _ scenic 
beauties of that region were vividly portrayed. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 26.—The Thursday 
afternoon session began with singing by the 
Park College Glee Club, after which F. D. Bol- 
man conducted a question box. Two questions 
were discussed, the first being whether lumber- 
men should advertise their retail prices and 
mark their prices in plain figures on the lum- 
ber or other goods handled. Some of the argu- 
ments favored such a procedure, and were that 
such action would put lumber retailing on the 
same plane as other retail merchandising, do 
away with haggling and price cutting and foster 
the confidence of the public. A dealer said 
that, while he did not publish his prices, he 
did have them in plain sight of customers under 
a glass on the counter, and that he adhered 
strictly to the prices there named. 

The second question dealt with graduated dis- 
counts for quantity purchases, and for spot 
cash or payment at the end of specified periods. 
J. A. Bowman, of Kansas City, pointed out the 
tendency to construe discounts too literally in 
favor of the customer in making competitive 
sales, with the danger of eventually granting 
maximum discounts instead of those which strict 
construction of the terms would indicate. A 
show of hands told that about twenty dealers 
present were giving discounts for spot cash. 
A similar vote showed that none who had once 
adopted the system had abandoned it. A vote 
as to how many charged interest on open ac- 
counts after a certain period resulted in many 
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more hands being raised, tho, as Mr. Bolman 
remarked, the percentage was not large. 


Work of Building and Loan Department 


The convention then listened to an interest- 
ing report presented by Frank A. Chase, man- 
ager of the association’s building and loan de- 
partment, which reviewed at length the work 
that has been done since the new department 
was established, Feb. 1, 1921, covering a perioa 
of eleven months. The scope and importance 
of the movement was strikingly shown by Mr. 
Chase’s statement that, including about a dozen 
return engagements, he had worked in ninety- 
four cities, assisting about one hundred build- 
ing and loan associations in those cities, in- 
cluding the complete organization of sixteen and 
the promotion of twenty-two others, most of 
which probably will be chartered during 1922. 
He continued: 

Incidentally, we have assisted in the actual sale 
of several millions of dollars, par value, of build- 
ing and loan shares. During the eleven months, 
we addressed one hundred and seventy-one meet- 
ings, including sixteen league meetings and con- 
ferences with league officials, five universities and 
colleges, twenty-five high schools, twenty-one 
chambers of commerce and one hundred and four 
mass-meetings, Rotary, Lions, and Kiwanis clubs, 
women’s clubs, labor unions, clearing house asso- 
ciations, churches and lodges, together with in- 
numerable individual and group conferences. The 
attendance at these meetings may be conserva- 
tively estimated as having exceeded forty thousand 
and probably exceeded fifty thousand. In no in- 
stance was a lack of interest manifested and, in 
every case where such action would seem ap- 
propriate, endorsement of the movement was 

: heartily given. 

The next speaker was 
George McKinnes, Shaw- 
nee, Okla., president of 
the Oklahoma _ State 
League of Building & 
Loan Associations, whose 
subject was ‘‘ Prosper- 
ity Ahead.’’ He as- 





F. A. CHASE, 
Kansas City, Mo. ; 


Manager Building and 
Loan Department 





serted that the time is 
not distant when build- 
ing and loan associa- 
tions would be ranked 
among the great finan- 
cial institutions of the 
country, instead of be- 
ing regarded as little 
brothers of the commercial banks. 

The afternoon program closed with an ad- 
dress by J. C. Dionne, of Houston, Tex. Mr. 
Dionne’s subject was ‘‘Personality in Busi- 
ness.’’ He took as his central theme the career 
of the late Charles Flato, of Kingsville, Tex., 
and his remarkable service to his city and com- 
munity. Mr. Dionne’s discourse was_ inter- 
spersed with the dialect stories which he relates 
so well. 

A Hoo-Hoo concatenation and Dutch lunch 
are scheduled for tonight, and tomorrow fore- 
noon the business of the convention will be 
brought to a close. 


SOME EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE PLANS 


_ The booklet ‘‘ Home and Happiness’’ recently 
issued by the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, Little 
Rock, Ark., is very valuable and interesting for 
the retail lumberman. As should be the case, 
the advantages of Arkansas soft pine are fully 
explained. The booklet contains a number of 
unusually attractive and interesting house plans 
which can well be used by every retail lumber- 
man. In addition, there are plans suggested 
for a garage, a dog house, a pergola and a bird 
house and a number of interior woodwork de- 
signs. Incidentally in the case of all the smaller 
buildings, working drawings and bills of mate- 
rial ars given. A copy of the booklet will be 
sent upon request. : 


150-Ton Shay Geared Locomotive 


The Greenbriar, Cheat & Elk railroad oper- 
ates between Cass and Elk, W. Va. The coun- 
try thru which the railroad runs is very moun- 
tainous and the use of many switchbacks is 
required in order to get up over the mountains. 
There is practically no level or tangent track in 
the eighty-five miles of main line. There is 
about one hundred fifteen miles of track in- 
cluding main line and spurs. The grades are 
very heavy and in a great many places are as 
much as 7 percent combined with 32 degree 
curves. 


This combination of grade and curve makes 
it necessary to have a locomotive of high tractive 
power, and at the same time with a very flex- 
ible wheelbase. The freight hauled consists 
principally of logs, lumber, pulpwood and coal. 
These products are brought out over this line 
to the main line railroads for distribution to 
various points. The cars used are standard flat 
or gondola type now in general use on main 
line roads. The road is laid with 85- and 100- 
pound rail which enables it to allow the use of 
heavy axle loads in providing the necessary 
motive power. 


To meet the requirements of its freight traffic 
the Lima Locomotive Works (Inc.), in con- 


tection during extremely rough weather. The 
stack is provided with a hood of wire netting 
to prevent danger from sparks in the dry sea- 
son. The engine is operated both backward 
and forward with equal ease. 

The railroad has shop facilities to take care 
of all repairs and all locomotives are kept up 
in first class condition. There are twelve en- 
gines in operation on the line. Careful engi- 
neers are employed and brakes must necessarily 
be in first class condition at all times to prevent 
serious damage should a train get away on one 
of the steep grades. 


BUDWORM KILLS MAINE PULPWOOD 


Op Town, ME., Jan. 23.—Twenty-six town- 
ships in Aroostook, Piscataquis and Penobscot 
counties, Maine, that were cruised this year by 
James W. Sewaill, forest engineer, of Old Town, 
show that the percentage of total stand of 
spruce and fir which has been killed by the 
spruce budworm is as follows: Spruce, 27 per- 
cent dead; fir, 73 percent dead. These figures 
are based on the judgment of cruisers after 
having traveled the towns. The men who did 
so are James A. Conners and Joseph D. Latno, 

















The 150-ton Shay made by the Lima Locomotive Works (Inc.) for hauling lumber and timber prod- 
ucts over the Greenbriar, Cheat & Elk Railroad 


junction with the officials of the railroad com- 
pany, designed and built a 150-ton locomotive 
of the Shay geared 3-truck type. This engine 
has been in service for the last several months 
and has been hauling freight satisfactorily over 
the line. 


In order to insure dry steam when working 
on the steepest grades the boiler was constructed 
with ample steam space and was also fitted with 
the Locomotive Superheater Co.’s latest design 
of top header superheater as well as the Ameri- 
ean Arch Co.’s brick arch. The operating ef- 
ficiency of the locomotive is well shown by the 
fact that it will haul more tonnage over the 
same line with less coal than other engines 
of the same type not fitted with the appliances 
noted above. 


The principal features and dimensions of the 
locomotive are given below: 


Cylinders, three in number, 17x18-inch stroke. 

Boiler pressure, 200 pounds. 

Boiler, extended wagon top, 62% inches in diam- 
eter. 

Firebox, 114x614 inches. 

Tubes, 26—5% inches and 166—2 inches, 13 feet 
6 inches long. 

Heating surface, tubes and flues, 1,656 square 
feet. 

Heating surface, firebox, 207 square feet. 

Heating surface, arch tubes, 19 square feet. 

Heating surface, total, 1,882 square feet. 

Superheating surface, 411 square feet. 

Fuel, soft coal. 

Tank capacity, 9 tons coal, 6,000 gallons water. 

Driving wheels, 48 inches in diameter. 

Rigid wheelbase, 68 inches. 

Wheelbase engine, 35 feet 2 inches. 

Wheelbase, engine and tender, 49 feet. 

Tractive power, 59,740 pounds. 

Factor of adhesion, 5.16. 

Weight, in average working order, 308,000 
pounds. 

Gear ratio, 1 to 2.45. 

Grate area, 48.5 square feet. 


As noted above, the locomotive is fitted with 
superheater and brick arch, as well as minor 
friction draft gear, two 94-inch air pumps, 
latest design of cast steel trucks, and Pyle na- 
tional electric headlight. The cab is _ steel 
plate, of the enclosed type to provide ample pro- 


of the Sewall force, both experienced woods- 
men and very familiar with the Maine woods. 
Their opinion should be decidedly worth while 
in the protraying of a condition. 


The death damage varies from as light as 
5 percent of the spruce and 10 percent of the 
fir in some localities, to 75 percent of the spruce 
and practically 100 percent of the fir in others. 
Damage to reproduction is much lighter. As- 
suming that before the budworm devastation 
the spruce and fir stand in Maine consisted of 
80 percent spruce and 20 percent fir, the above 
figures would indicate that 36 percent of the 
total spruce and fir stand has been killed, or 
in round terms one-third. Application of spe- 
cific figures on particular localities to general 
localities is dangerous. Nevertheless observa- 
tions by the Sewall force cover nearly the whole 
State, and the above percentage destroyed does 
not seem: unreasonable to it. 


If the forest commissioners’ figures of 1917 
are correct; viz., that then there was 52,000,000 
cords of standing pulpwood in Maine, and if it 
is estimated that one-third has been killed, the 
present stand of green wood now amounts to 
34,700,000 cords, intermingled with a dead 
stand of 17,300,000 cords. Without allowing 
for salvage, the money loss to the State by rea- 
son of the budworm, figured at $5 a cord stump- 
age, equals $86,500,000, the equivalent of $115 
per capita for every inhabitant of the State. 
This is exclusive of the various other profits on 
the wood incurred in lumbering and manufac- 
turing. The total figure is appalling. 


Salvage may be had of some of the dead 
spruce; but the dead fir is fast rotting and 
blowing down, and operating in badly struck 
areas will become more expensive from year to 
year. Operation should, therefore, be concen- 
trated on the worst areas. Such a policy will 
salvage more at a lower rate than can otherwise 
be saved, and at the same time will assist in 
destroying the breeding places of other danger- 
ous insects. 
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DEALERS OF BUCKEYE STATE IN 41ST ANNUAL 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 25.—The forty-first 
annual convention of the Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers opened with the cus- 
tomary big crowd of Buckeye retailers in at- 
tendance. The ball room of the Gibson Hotel 
was crowded when President L. P. Lewin called 
the meeting to order and proceeded at once with 
his official address. 

The early meetings of the association, so Mr. 
Lewin recalled, were notable for their good fel- 
lowship. ‘lhis good fellowship is still in evi- 
dence, but members now come to the annual 
gathering ready to contribute of their experi- 
ence thru discussion and anxious to benefit from 
the experience of their fellow lumbermen. 

Mr. Lewin then reviewed in a careful way 
the work done by the officers of the association 
during the year. One matter of importance 
was to checkmate the efforts of the fire marshal 
of Columbus to outlaw the wooden shingle in 
his city. An association committee was able 
to get a hearing before this officer and is able 
to report a partial victory. While lumbermen 
could sell composition shingles at a profit, the 
Ohio association felt that an unfair attack was 
being made on the wooden shingle industry and 
that unless these efforts were checked the time 
might come soon when the wooden shingle in- 
dustry would be entirely destroyed. 

Some effort has been made to eliminate the 
transit car, and it is felt that progress has 
been made. Retailers are somewhat to blame 
for unstable market conditions, Mr. Lewin 
stated, because they buy spasmodically, and 
this always makes for a spasmodic price. Such 
buying makes the manufacturers’ business un- 
steady. An effort should be made to secure 
that codperation that would make possible a 
steady production of lumber at the mill with a 
conseyuent avoidance of depressed periods fol- 
lowed by runaway markets. 

The uniform order blank is increasing in use 
and popularity, and during the last year no com- 
plaints have come in of cancellations. Cost ac- 
counting is probably the most important de- 
partment of the association’s work. No dealer 
of sense will sell goods for less than cost if he 
knows what costs are and what margin is needed 
to yield a suitable profit. Learning costs is the 
first step on the road to success. The president 
referred to the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court in the so-called Open Competition Plan 
ease. He made no criticism of the court, since 
this decision was based upon Federal laws, but 
he gave it as his opinion that the Sherman Act 
is antiquated and should be revised or sup- 
planted by new legislation. There is distinctly 
a need for more business in the laws and less 
law in business. 

One reason for the marked leadership of the 
Ohio association is to be found in its form of 
district organization, a form that is being rather 
widely copied. 


Inspection Rule Should Be Revised 


Mr. Lewin mentioned action in regard to the 
inspection of lumber and the rule that the re- 
tailer must pay the cost of such inspection if 
less than 5 percent of the lumber is below grade. 
He believes this rule should be revised in favor 
of the retailer. The association contemplates 
the installing of a system of market reports 
that may be used by members if they wish and 
that will bring to the dealer using it prompt 
and accurate quotations on the stock he de- 
sires. These quotations will come direct from 
mill or wholesaler to the retailer. The associa- 
tion will not undertake to handle the deal. If 
this system is installed it is hoped that it will 
prevent panicky buying by retailers when they 
feel that the market is going up, by the simple 
means of making accurate price quotations at 
once available. This will in no way be paternal- 
ism, The association will act merely to forward 
requests for quotations to suitable mills and 
wholesalers, and the service need be used only 
as the dealer desires to do so. 

The president then mentioned some investi- 
gations into the business of the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., of Mansfield, Ohio. 

After paying a high tribute to Secretary 


Torrence for his industry and his valuable serv- 
ices Mr. Lewin made some predictions about 
the coming year. In his opinion it will be a 
good year, provided labor does not trouble in- 
dustry by unwarranted strikes. 
Standing Committees Report 

The president’s address was followed by 
reports of several standing committees. W. W. 
Forbush, chairman of the inspection bureau 
told of the preliminary work done by his com- 
mittee. This bureau was organized largely for 
functioning in but one district, but until other 
districts organize similar bureaus this one is on 
call for service in any part of the State. The 
object of the bureau is largely the discourage- 
ment of the wholesaler or manufacturer who 
makes a habit of shipping lumber that falls 
below grade. ‘This is done in part by tracing 
the cars back to the manufacturer and getting 
his statement and in part by inspection of the 
Jumber. The bureau is in the beginning of its 
activity, and results promise much usefulness. 

C. A. Krauss, chairman of the committee on 
workmen’s compensation insurance, reported the 
investigation into the cost of this kind of in- 
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surance. The results showed that an excessively 
large surplus fund was being accumulated in a 
too brief time, and the commissioners have prom- 
ised to bring certain complaints made by the 
committee to the attention of the governor. The 
committee also objected to the proviso that an 
injured employee may choose whether to accept 
the award under the law or to sue in the courts. 
The commission informed the committee that 
to change this would require legislative action 
and suggested agitation in favor of it by the 
association. 
‘*Stop Loss’’ Point in Selling Prices 


G. W. Hafner then addressed the convention 
on the subject, ‘‘How to Find the ‘Stop Loss’ 
Point in Selling Prices.’’ Mr. Hafner centered 
his address around the proposition that dealers 
as well as other people are inclined to shape their 
conduct by what they see others do rather than 
upon exact knowledge of their own. This is the 
originating point of cut-throat price competi- 
tion, which is little more than mob action. Such 
conduct is based upon uncertainty and not upon 
confidence. Confidence is the son of Vision and 
of Information. The time for haphazard con- 





Note: The report of the concluding or 
Friday session of the annual convention of 
the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers will appear in the Feb. 4 issue of 
the American Lumberman.—Editor. 











duct of business is gone. The time has gone when 
a dealer can be content to know his profits and 
losses on his business as a whole; he must divide 
it by departments and know what each depart- 
ment is doing. To illustrate his points Mr. 
Hafner displayed some graphic charts showing 
at a glance a usable analysis of volume, costs 
and profits. 


Committee Appointments 
President Lewin then announced the following 
committees: 
Auditing—E. E. Lorimer, W. W. Forbush. 


Resolutions—J.,E. Kreilick, A. C. Davis, S. 8. 
King, Joseph Murphy, A. H. Kemper. 


Nominations—W. G. Anderson, W. L. Layer, 
Horace Ballinger, R. W. Emerson, T. C. Madden. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


In his report President Lewin referred to 
the fact that the board of directors had taken 
tentative steps for affiliation with the Nationa) 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, provided it 
could be done at a stipulated annual payment 
per member and provided the regional associa- 
tions were given suitable representation on the 
governing boards of the national. At the after 
noon session Secretary Adolph Pfund, of the 
national, was on the program to speak on the 
subject, ‘‘A National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. ’’ 

In beginning his address Mr. Pfund stated 
that the Ohio dealers were well informed about 
the national association but that he would en- 
deavor to explain in a definite way some of the 
things they would want to be certain about be- 
fore affiliating with it. The national is the 
youngster an';ug associations and grew out of a 
meeting intended primarily to discuss other mat- 
ters. Its founders desired from the beginning 
that it should be representative of the regional 
associations, and at length a feasible way of 
accomplishing this is being worked out. The ob- 
ject the national has is maximum dealer dis- 
tribution, and so it has the same object that the 
Ohio association has, And yet there is proposed 
no duplication of effort. It is desirable that 
there be a clearing house for association ideas 
and projects to the end that when the retail 
world speaks on a subject concerning all dealers 
it may speak with one voice. 

The national in its purpose of doing practical 
work has begun by sending out field men. Ex- 
perience has proved that there is too little per- 
sonal contact in the industry as a whole, and 
that the things accepted as commonplace truths 
by the retailers are unknown or unappreciated 
by manufacturers. The field men went south and 
visited the mills, where they received courteous 
treatment. The manufacturers indicated their 
readiness to codperate with retailers where the 
requests of the latter were reasonable. The field 
men found some curious beliefs common among 
manufacturers; such for instance as an impres- 
sion that retailers sold mostly in car lots without 
doing much to the shipment save adding a profit 
to it. They knew little about the advertising 
done by retailers or about their other efforts to 
create business. They had not thought that this 
creative work actually adds a tremendous amount 
to each year’s volume of building. Many manu- 
facturers were unfavorable to retail associations 
and thought they were little except trouble 
makers. The field men corrected many of these 
things and undoubtedly did much to secure a 
greater amount of dealer distribution. Some 
manufacturers complained of cancelations by 
the retailers, only to find when the field men 
asked to know their names that many of these 
cancelations had been made by contractors or 
industrials and very few by retailers. Some com- 
plained of the nuisance of small claims; and the 
field men showed them that in controversies 
over car shipments the retailers were right in an 
overwhelming number of cases, and many of the 
millmen admitted on this showing that probably 
the retailers were more often right than wrong in 
small claims. 


Purpose of Association 


Some dealers have joined State associations 
with the idea in mind that the mere joining of 
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the association would get them some benefit. 
But the strength of an association lies in the 
accomplishing of specific things, and the associa- 
tions accomplish these only when individual 
dealers use the organizations as tools with which 
they can do things impossible without the proper 
tools. The national is offering no sleight-of-hand 
performance. 

The national is not opposed to the transit car, 
but it is opposed to the abuse of the transit. 
car such as was common when the market was 
rising and orders remained unfilled while the 
same stock was sent out daily in transit. It is 
not against the wholesaler, but it insists that the 
wholesaler should perform an adequate service 
in return for his patronage; service equal to 
that offered by reputable mills. These things 
can be handled practically by a duly accredited 
national body. 

It has become apparent that the industry 
should be prepared to speak with authority at 
Washington in matters affecting general busi- 
ness and lumber in particular. The national 
is now prepared to undertake this, especially in 
transportation matters. It is unfortunate that 
lumbermen could not have been represented be- 
fore the recent issuance of a new bill of lading 
that makes the receiver liable for making good 
any undercharge. 

A number of matters have indicated the de- 
sirability of the retail industry speaking with 
one voice. The controversy over the surfacing 
of fir lumber while green is a case in point. 
One State association tried to deal with it and 
did not have suecess because it was a State and 
not a national association. It has been discov- 
ered that many men in the western mills agree 
with retailers that lumber should not be sur- 
faced while green, and these men would wel- 
come a statement from the entire industry as 
a means to help them secure a change in milling 
practice. 

Mr. Pfund stated he had found a general 
interest in the model house for exhibit pur- 
poses. Dealers asked where they could get the 
models and what they would cost. Mr. Pfund 
displayed a beautiful model, built on a scale 
of an inch to the foot, and stated that while 
building one model was expensive, the expense 
could be lowered by quantity production. He 
offered the services of the national in getting 
estimates on any particular model especially 
suited for a given locality. He also showed a 
highly attractive cut-out house, made from eard- 
board, that could be supplied in the printed 
sheets at a small price. 


Mr. Pfund closed with the statement that 
it was important that the national properly rep- 
resent the regional associations and that he be- 
lieved the plans under way would make this 
possible to the complete satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. 


The matter of this affiliation was referred to 
the committee on resolutions. 


To Investigate Insurance Matters 


In his address at the morning session Presi- 
dent Lewin referred to the Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co., of Mansfield, and men- 
tioned some matters concerning the conduct of 
its business which he had observed as a member 
of committee visiting its offices. The officers of 
the company asked for and were granted an op- 
portunity to explain these things, and the re- 
mainder of the afternoon session was devoted 
to their statements and to questions and an- 
swers. At the conclusion of the session it was 
decided that a joint committee of three mem- 
bers from each body be appointed to investigate 
these matters further. 

This evening those in attendance are to be 
guests of the association at a theater party at 
Keith’s. Following this there will be a Hoo- 
Hoo concatenation. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 26.—The morning 
session opened with motion pictures of the 
Pacific Lumber Co., at Scotia, Calif., and 
Buster Keaton in the ready-cut house comedy. 
_P. W. Brandon briefly explained the asso- 
Clation’s architectural service, stating that it 


had grown out of the necessity for furnishing 
a complete job. Mail order houses began some 
years ago competing with local lumbermen 
by offering a lump sum price, and this forced 
the extension of the local service. Mail order 
concerns are prepared to spend millions in 
publicity during the next few years in an ef- 
fort to get a large share of the building sure 
to be done, and it is necessary for the re- 
tailer to be equipped with a service to meet 
this competition. He explained the complete- 
ness of the association’s architectural and 
publicity service and the speed with which it 
works. 

T. F. Laist, of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, explained the scope of 
the coming American Lumber Congress and 
outlined the number of things of interest to 
the whole industry which can be worked out 
by this congress. Building codes are of inter- 
est to every dealer, and these codes have re- 
ceived the special attention of the manufac- 
turers’ associations. Antishingle ordinances 
and general propaganda against the use of 
wood must be met if the industry is not to be 
wantonly injured. The speaker suggested lo- 
cal meetings of the retailers to which bankers, 
investors and editors be invited and given 
the truth about these matters. 


J. W. Martin, of Shreveport, chairman of 
the grading rules committee of the Southern 
Pine Association, spoke on standard sizes and 
specifications. He mentioned the standardiza- 
tion conferences and the valuable work done 
by them. To achieve results in standardiza- 
tion it is necessary for 
all to be willing to make 
coneessions, he — said. 
The speaker believes 
that sizes should be 
standardized to encour- 
age the building of 
small houses. Inspec- 
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tion is a difficult busi- 
ness and must be done 
by specially trained 
men. He urged retail- 
ers to approach grade 
disputes from a judicial 
point of view and 
to contest only when 
sure they have just grounds. He mentioned 
the matter of regional joint inspection boards 
and declared them in his opinion illegal and 
unsatisfactory. 

W. C. Slagle, of Lima, spoke on operation 
expense averages and told of his comparison 
of own costs with those of many dealers in 
other States. His figures indicated to him 
that if business is to prosper during the next 
year or two it will be necessary to know costs 
and to cut overhead to the lowest possible 
point, short of injuring the service and yard 
organization. 


A. C. Davis, of Columbus, announced the 
estimating contest put on by Wood Construc- 
tion. About 100 men entered this contest 
and the results will be announced later. Prizes 
amounting to $250 were offered. 


Secretary Torrence read the report of J. V. 
O’Brien, of the committee on shingle defense, 
reporting some success in combatting propa- 
ganda in the State for building ordinances to 
eliminate the use of wood shingles. 


W. S. Needham made a talk illustrated by 
drawings, showing the process by which prices 
are stampeded, and he gave as his cure for 
this undesirable fluctuation the buying of lum- 
ber as needed instead of attempting always to 
wait until the market is at the lowest point. 
C. V. MecCreight, of Pittsburgh, in a short 
talk corroborated Mr. Needham’s statement. 

The morning session closed with a discus- 
sion of liens and advertising and other round 
table questions. 





THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


At the afternoon session, following a motion 
picture of wood preservation, H. 8S. MeGregor 
presented the report of the committee on uni- 
form cost accounting system, and outlined the 
general structure of the system adopted by the 
committee and recommended to the association 
for its adoption. The system is elastic and can 
be adapted to a business of any size. L. G. 
Bartelle made a technical analysis of the de- 
tails of the system. The association voted to 
furnish one copy of the outline of the system 
to each district. 

F. H. Beckman, vice president of the National 
Builders Bureau, of Spokane, Wash., delivered 
an address on business service in his usual 
machine gun style, and it was one of the high 
lights of the convention. He recalled former 
price cycles and predicted a quarter of a century 
of declining prices, but insisted that declining 
prices did not necessarily mean bad business. 
Few people have had any experience doing busi- 
ness on a declining market, and they must learn 
how. He mentioned the cardinal points of ad- 
vertising, but insisted that selling service in the 
yard must be improved to care for the pros- 
.pects who come in as a result of advertising. 
Automobiles are being sold in communities 
where few houses are being built. The coming 
year will be what the dealers make it. 

A resolution presented by Dwight Hinckley, 
of Cincinnati, endorsing voluntary interassocia- 
tional arbitration was adopted. 

The nominating committee presented the 
names of the old officers, who were elected, as 
follows: 

President—L. P. Lewin, Cincinnati. 

Vice president—-W. H. Schneider, Canton, 

Treasurer—C. C. F. Seiving, Toledo. 

The association banquet will be held this eve- 
ning and the convention will be concluded to- 
morrow at noon. 


UNION ASSOCIATION OF SALESMEN MEETS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 24.—The Union As- 
sociation of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen 
held its twenty-second annual meeting and din- 
ner at Hotel Gibson, as it its custom, on the 
eve of the convention of the Ohio Association of. 
Retail Lumber Dealers. Covers for several hun- 
dred were laid in the big ballroom of the Gib- 
son. After Keefer’s Entertainers had done 
their jazzy best and the boys had joyously 
worked thru the six course dinner and were com- 
fortably burning their Havana smudges, Presi- 
dent Charles E. Lyons called for order and 
introduced Edward Hines, of Chicago, as prin- 
cipal speaker of the evening. Mr. Hines has 
had many years of experience as a traveling 
salesman and indeed has never ceased to be a 
salesman—one of the most alert and successful 
in the industry, 

Mr. Hines chose to make a reminiscent talk 
and took as his subject ‘‘The Changed Condi- 
tions in the Lumber Business in Forty Years.’’ 
In beginning his address he recalled his former 
experience on the road and in illustrating the 
point that real salesmanship is required in many 
situations where the exchange of money for 
goods does not enter in, he told an experience 
of last summer when he entered his son in 
Oxford University, England, the story of which 
has already appeared in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. Mr. Hines stated that he left school 
at 14 and started working in a general store. 
Later he was able to get a place in a lumber 
yard at $4 a week. After gaining some knowl- 
edge of the business he was sent, as a mere boy, 
down to Richmond, Ind., to settle a complaint 
lodged by Peter Kuntz. By taking an earlier 
train he stopped off at a small town in the early 
morning, visited a couple of yards, sold a ear 
of lumber to a man who never before had dealt 
with his employer, sold a second order at the 
competing vard, went on to Richmond but did 
not find Mr. Kuntz at home, sold several orders 
there, went on to Dayton and eventually went 
back to Chicago with orders for about a dozen 
ears of material. With this showing, he was 
given a chance to make a selling trip. Mr. 
Hines assured the salesmen present that they 
have much harder conditions under which they 
must sell now than he had then. One striking 
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change that has come about during the inter- 
vening years is the development of new pro- 
ducing areas. Another is the rise in lumber 
prices. Before the advent of the typewriter 
and the multigraph and other aids, the retailer 
welcomed the salesman as his only source of 
news about markets. Now with his stack of mail 
the retailer is as well informed as is the sales- 
man. In the old days there were no fixed, 
published rail rates. During the years since 
Mr. Hines first started selling, something of a 
prejudice has grown up in the public mind 
against the lumber industry, and the speaker 
asked the salesmen if they appreciated the im- 
portant work they could do in setting the pub- 
lic right on this point both in talking to men 
outside the trade and in stimulating retailers 
to give the public needed facts thru broad eam- 


paigns of advertising. Lumber is in the best 
condition of all the great industries to go for- 
ward to a period of prosperity. Mr. Hines’ 
long experience and his weathering of several 
former periods of depression give special force 
to his statement that the lumber business is on 
the verge of a period of renewed activity. 

At the close of his speech Mr. Hines received 
a remarkable ovation. 

Judge William S. Bennet, general counsel for 
Mr. Hines, followed his chief with an amusing 
informal talk in which he poked fun at himself 


‘as a man who had entered his present position 


in search of rest, reereation and repose. He 
closed his talk with, as he called it, a ‘‘three 
minute sermon’’ on the text of Mr. Hines’ 
address. He found the greatest satisfactions 
of life to lie in those wholehearted loyalties to 


which a man can give the best of his industry. 
Drawing on his eight years of service in Con- 
gress, the judge stated that the great majority 
of senators and representatives give to the Gov- 
ernment just as devoted and earnest service 
as Mr. Hines: has given to the lumber business, 
Money is a reward but is one of the least re- 
wards for such service. The sense of achieve- 
ment is a greater; and a man can find a greater 
sense of achievement if he feels that as one 
result of his efforts the America of his chil- 
dren’s children will be a better country than 
the America of his fathers’ fathers. 

Walter D. McGruder, a former president of 
the organization, had offered a loving cup to 
the man who secured the greatest number of 
new members during the year. The trophy 
went to George T. Faweett, of Pittsburgh. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS RETAILERS CONFER 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

LAWRENCEVILLE, ILL., Jan, 26.—The twenty- 
fifth annual meeting of the Southern Illinois 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association opened 
with the singing of ‘‘America.’’ Registration 
was about-one hundred when the morning ses- 
sion convened. <A cordial address of welcome 
was extended by Robert 8S. Jones, secretary 
Lawrenceville Chamber of Commerce, who spoke 
of the benefits to be derived from the conven- 
tion. Joseph Mallone, of Harrisburg, Ill, in 
responding, thanked Mr. Jones for his hearty 
expressions and said he was glad to see so many 
new faces at the meeting. President Rolla M. 
Treece, of West Frankfort, announced the death 
this morning of Alva Summers, of the Eskew 
Lumber Co., Benton. 

In his report President Treece said, ‘‘We 
have something like twenty new members for 
the year. Your officers have done their best to 
prepare a good program, but we learn at the 
last moment that some of our speakers are un- 
able to attend. However, we will endeavor to 
make this an instructive and profitable meeting. 
I want to thank the officers, directors, members 
and lumber salesmen for their support during 
the last year.’’ 

Secretary Frank Hess, of Jonesboro, in pre- 
senting his report, which showed a cash balance 
of nearly $230 on hand, stated that it had been 
a pleasure to serve the association for the last 
three years, but that he did not wish to be again 
a candidate for the office. He invited those 
who were not members to join the association. 
Mr. Hess commented favorably on the coodpera- 
tion of chambers of commerce and local organ- 
izations in cities where previous meetings of the 
Southern Illinois association had been held, and 
stated that the success of these gatherings was 
due in no small measure to such helpful work 
President Treece urged the members to study 
more closely codperative effort and to promote 
the association spirit thereby. He suggested 
that the members make a note of the problems 
they desired to solve, so that such questions 
could be brought up in the roundtable discussion 
scheduled for Friday’s session. 

The following committee appointments were 
made: 

Nominations—A. C. Gauen, Isaac Hill and 
Ray Durham. Resolutions—C. A. Ewing, E. M. 


Stotlar and W. M. Simpson. Auditing—J. A. Van 
Sickle and Ray Simpson. 


It was announced that the annual banquet 
would be held this evening at the Elks’ Club, 
to be followed by a Hoo-Hoo concatenation 
under the direction of P. T. Langan, of Cairo. 

The morning session adjourned at 11:00 to 
permit the lumbermen to visit the glass manu- 
facturing plant of Saiter Morgan Glass Co., at 
Vincennes, Ind., automobiles being provided for 
this purpose. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON 

(Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

LAWRENCEVILLE, ILL., Jan. 26.—C. E. David- 
son, of Greenville, was the first speaker at the 
afternoon session. He spoke on finances, stating 
that the war had revolutionized government, 
trade, finance and commerce. Before the war 
there were not many tax exempt securities 
such as bonds etc. in the country. Today there 


are over $10,000,000,000 of securities that are 
tax exempt, which is about the same amount of 
money it took to run the Government from its 
establishment up to the period previous to the 
World War. After outlining the effects of this 
condition on the money market and the rate 
of interest, he said that banks have money to 
invest but will not loan it unless the security 
it gilt edged, which works a hardship on the 
small fellow who can not offer such security and 
is unable to pay the high interest rates charged 
by the bank.. Mr. Davidson said that the asso- 
ciation must take more interest in State legisla- 





FRANK HESS, JONESBORO, ILL. ; 
Secretary 


tion with respect to preventing laws being 
passed that are detrimental to the home builder 
and home owner, having in mind particularly 
the revision of the laws relating to foreclosures 
on property. 

W. T. Joyce, of East St. Louis, spoke on co- 
operation. He stated that if the proper co- 
operation were shown there would be an attend- 
ance of 90 percent of the membership. Men 
get a lot of good by coming to meetings and 
rubbing shoulders with their fellows, he said, 
adding that a man will get out of his asso- 
ciation just what he puts into it. There are 
many ways in which we can assist each other, 
particularly our competitors, he continued, one 


_being in the dissemination of credit informa- 


tion. With proper codperation between dealer 





Note: The report of the Friday or 
concluding session of the Southern Illinois 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association will 
appear in the Feb. 4 issue of the American 
Lumberman.—Editor. 











and manufacturer, business is going to be much 
larger than ever before. All members should 
get behind their State association in its legis- 
lative work, because it will be of benefit to 
every retailer. 


Loan Associations Aid Building 


C. T. Wade, Farina, stated that since he 
joined the association, over twenty years ago, 
he has attended every meeting. There is 
nothing in a community that will help it, and 
the people living there, more than a bank, he 
said, for the bank is run by people interested 
in local affairs. Next to the bank as an asset 
to a town he placed the retail lumber yard, 
followed by a building and loan organization 
for loaning money to home builders. The 
farmer can not pay cash for a home, he con- 
tinued, on the prices he is getting out of his 
stock and crops at the present time. 

E. M. Stotlar, of Marion, said he would 
hardly know how to run a lumber yard in the 
20al region without a building and loan organi- 
zation, as it is an ideal feature in building 
up a town and fostering the community spirit. 


A. C. Gauen, of Collinsville, thought that 
this was not the time to urge people to go too 
strong on any particular proposition. He be- 
lieves that the next six months will see a 
general readjustment of wages, followed by a 
more prosperous condition of affairs than now 
obtains, 


Secretary George Wilson Jones said that the 
State association is conducting an intensive 
membership campaign under the chairmanship 
of C. W. H. Schuch, of Springfield. He stated 
that the $10,000 drive was a magnificent suc- 
cess, being carried thru in thirty days, the 
fund providing for intensifying the work of 
the association. Mr. Jones said that a strong 
lien law is needed without any holes in it and 
urged the members to watch legislation care- 
fully. He spoke on the ‘‘new competition’’ 
plan of doing business, which tends to sta- 
bilization of prices by an intelligent under- 
standing of one’s business. The stronger you 
make your organization the better results 
will be derived from it, he asserted. 


Election of Officers and Directors 


The following officers were elected: 

President—Joseph Mallone, of Harrisburg. 

Vice president—J. B. Bruso, Collinsville. 

Board of directors—Joseph Mallone, Harrisburg ; 
J. B. Bruso, Collinsville; C. A. Ewing, East St. 
Louis; C. T. Wade, Farina; Isaac Hill, Lawrence- 
ville. Hold over directors—W. A. Bower, Du- 
quoin; Edward Blankenship, Eldorado; O. B. 
Archibald, Cairo. 

At the banquet, State Senator Harold Kes- 
singer, of Aurora, Ill., was the principal 
speaker. 


The secretary to succeed Frank Hess will 
be elected tomorrow. Friday’s program in- 
cludes moving picture of logging and manu- 
facturing of redwood to be shown by A. L. 
Blythe, of the Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois, 
followed by an address on accounting by J. G. 
Bellamy, and round table discussions. In 
the afternoon members will be the guests of 
the Lawrenceville Chamber of Commerce. 
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PENNS¥LVANIA RETAILERS CONVENE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 26.—The conven- 
tion ef the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion opened today with several hundred attend- 
ing from this State, New Jersey and Delaware. 
The delegates lunched with the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange at Boothbys. 

The directors met in the morning and the 
first general session opened at 2 o’clock. Presi- 
dent Ludwig in his opening address outlined 
a very progressive plan, including some radical 
changes, and offered to serve another year to 
carry it out only if it is approved. 

John E. Lloyd, president of the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, urged the 
lumbermen to organize and meet often to solve 
their problems, to make decisions and pass them 
on to the larger organizations so that finally 
the National retailers can speak for the united 
lumbermen of the nation. He believed that 


standardization can be accomplished by con- 
sultation within the trade, and should not be a 
Government matter. The Government’s con- 
trol over business should be reduced instead of 
increased. 

R. E. Saberson, of Minneapolis, Minn., ex- 
plained how the retailers of the West had met 
conditions, making a market for sizes not easy 
to dispose of and working with the manufac- 
turers instead of against them. His view, which 





Note: The report of the Friday or 
concluding session of the annual conven- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s 
Association will appear in the Feb. 4 
issue of the American Lumberman— 
Editor. 











is the opposite from that held in this section, 
met with heated opposition, as Mr. Saberson’s 
remarks were interpreted as a defense of meth- 
ods that are not approved here. He gave as- 
surance that his message was not propaganda 
but purely the story of how retailing will be 
conducted in the future. Sentiment seems to 
favor a difference in sizes, but that these sizes 
should be the exact sizes which they are called. 
President Ludwig believed that perhaps the 
bureau of standards, Washington, D. C., might 
be able to supply a working basis. Harry 
Demuth, representing the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, also spoke on standardization, believing 
that consultation is the solution, as the manu- 
facturers want to make what sells the best, and 
they could sell cheaper if they were making 
only 200 instead of 500 different kinds. 

There was a large attendance at the banquet 
held tonight. 





Standardization of Sizes 





Your president has asked me to prepare a paper 
on the standardization of lumber sizes, and I as- 
sure you that I believe he has handed me the 
worst problem to help solve that we as lumber- 
men are confronted with today. Primarily, I 
think we will all agree that the conservation of 
lumber in the country is the first angle of the situ- 
ation that should be given consideration, and that 
any agreement entered into as to the regulation 
of sizes should have this object constantly in view. 

During the last four or five years the irregu- 
larity in the sizes of rough and dressed lumber 
has become very pronounced, and if there is not a 
very definite and positive stand taken by the re- 
tailers there is no telling where it will extend. One 
of the main reasons that has produced this thin 
and narrow lumber that we are afflicted with to- 
day is the keen competition between the manufac- 
turers having the long and short hauls on the rail- 
roads. This has caused the manufacturer with 
the long haul to try to met his competitor’s price 
by putting on the market thinner lumber, thereby 
equalizing the difference in the freight rates. 


Retailer Shares Blame for Thin Lumber 


And I want to say that the manufacturer is not 
the only one to blame for this condition. We as 
retailers are partly responsible. How often has 
the lumber merchant in his desire to advance his 
business and put one over on his competitors in- 
duced the manufacturer to cut sizes for his par- 
ticular benefit, thereby giving him an advantage 
of a dollar or two in price? I very well remem- 
ber when the building code in Philadelphia re- 
quired 3x9-inch joists as the minimum size allowed 
in house construction, and after a strenuous fight 
by the lumber dealers the city was induced to 
change these sizes to 2x10-inch. I believe that 
this size was ample, but how long did this last? 
Very shortly some of the local dealers induced 
their millmen to cut 2-inch sizes scant and have 
them bill them to them on a 7/4 basis, which they 
sold as of regular 2-inch size; and today the 
standard size of most of the mills is 15-inch 
thick. How long do you suppose it will be before 
the building rules in Philadelphia will be changed 
back to the 3x9-inch size if this thin lumber con- 
tinues to be furnished? I want to emphasize the 
fact that the manufacturer of lumber was not 
responsible for this condition. It was brought 
about entirely by lumber dealers who sought to 
get an advantage over their competitors. It always 
pays to play the game fair and square, and try to 
give your customer all that he is entitled to, and 
not try and see how much you can get and how 
little you can furnish for a dollar. 

We have, however, very little to do today with 
what caused the results we are now suffering from, 
but must try to decide how we can best cure the 
condition and secure a uniform size that will be 
adopted the country over. The condition under 
which we are now working is directly detrimental 
to all hands, manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer, 
and, lastly, the public. If we had an adopted uni- 
form size for both rough and dressed lumber we 
would not have our yards cluttered up with fifty- 


* Address prepared for delivery before thir- 
tieth annual convention of the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Association at Philadelphia, Pa. 





By Samuel Roberts, Norristown, Pa. 


seven varieties of all sizes and kinds as we have 
at the present. 


Criticizes National Retail Flooring Standards 


I had personally believed that the ‘solution of 
this question would have been arrived at by the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association at 
the last annual meeting, but the association seems 
to have muddled things up rather than cleared up 
the situation. There is a wide difference of opin- 
ion on this subject between the various sections of 
the country, and I believe the western sections have 
put one across on the eastern members in the 
adoption of sizes as submitted at the 1920 conven- 
tion. I have attached this schedule to my paper, 
and will call your attention to some of the sizes 
agreed upon. I want to call your attention par- 
ticularly to the flooring. We now have 2\4-, 2%4- 
and 34-inch face as the standards, and in this 
section 214-inch is the prevailing face used. They 
are now putting across 2%-inch as the standard 
face. Properly to serve your trade it will be 
necessary to carry some of all these four work- 
ings in order to supply the proper face to match 
in with old work in the repair line. If they could 
work 21-inch face flooring for years and years 
without any question, how is it that they have so 
suddenly discovered that 2%-inch face is now 
necessary? I have no doubt that this will be put 
across in the same old way, by cutting the price 
on 2%-inch and inducing the trade to handle it to 
the detriment of the buying public, unless we, as 
an association, agree and decide that we will 
handle nothing but 2%4-inch face flooring. 


The Sizes for Rough and Dressed Lumber 


In the old days %-inch used to be the standard 
of dressed lumber. Then came }%-inch, and now 
we have %-inch, and in some cases %-inch. On 
this question I believe that we should take a stand 
and adopt }#-inch as our standard of thickness for 
everything from roofers to white pine. You all 
know that a log produces good as well as poor 
lumber, and the manufacturer in order to market 
his goods must set his gage thick enough to dress 
his 4/4, 5/4 and 6/4 in the good grades %-inch 
scant. This makes his poor boards the same 
thickness. Why in the name of common sense is it 
necessary, in order to save a little on the freight, 
to dress these boards down to %-inch in thickness 
and burn up this valuable asset under the boilers? 
If this is conservation of lumber, deliver me 
from it. 


Proposes One Standard for Nation 
I am giving you briefly what I believe should 
be the standard of rough and dressed sizes: 
Rough sizes in no case should be more than 
%-inch under size, and a very small percent- 
age at that. 
Flooring should be 2%- and 34-inch face; 
all }#-inch thick. 
Fencing and siding should be }}-inch thick ; 
54-inch face. 


Roofers should be j3-inch thick; 5%-inch 
face. 

All kinds of square edge dressed boards 
should be }%-inch thick by *%-inch secant in 


width. 
Dressed sizes should be %-inch secant in 
thickness; %-inch scant in width. 


Your president asked me to prepare a resolution 
to be presented to you for your consideration and 
adoption. I have not done so, as I believe that it is 
not the way to handle this question and settle it 
for all time. I believe that this entire question 
of a standardization of sizes should be referred 
to the Forest Service, and that it be requested to 
investigate this whole question. If in its judgment 
it is wise, it should frame a bill and present it to 
Congress for adoption, making one uniform stand- 
ard of rough and dressed lumber from one end of 
the country to the other. 


STATEWIDE PROGRAM OF LUMBER PUBLICITY 


La SALLE, ILL., Jan. 23.—As an outgrowth 
of the experiences of several groups of Illinois 
lumbermen in codperative advertising, the IIli- 
nois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation has organized a Lumber Dealers’ Pub- 
licity Bureau with the purpose of enlisting the 
support of all the lumbermen of the State in 
a Statewide program of publicity. 

This committee of nine members, which was 
appointed by Robert L. Jones, of Rockford, 
president of the State association, includes men 
who have been active in conducting and pro- 
moting the group experiments in codperative 
advertising already referred to. This fact in 
itself would indicate that the larger undertak- 
ing is to follow the general policy pursued by 
the smaller groups. But the announcement of 
the committee formally declares that in the main 
the committee will use the plan that had its 
beginning in the La Salle County Lumbermen’s 
Club, whence it spread to practically all the 
local organized groups of the State. 

The committee that is to have charge of the 
Statewide program has been selected from all 
parts of the State and it will utilize the working 
organization already developed at La Salle, 
which has been supplying much if not all the 
material for the various groups, and which has 
been paid for by 144 dealers and used in 104 
different Illinois newspapers. 

The committee plans numerous zone meet- 
ings to be held at an early date to explain the 
details of its program, the method of financing, 
the cost ete. and to give such information as 
lumbermen may require in order to enter fully 
into the plans of the bureau. 

The members of the committee are: C. A. 
Sanders, Ottawa, chairman; L. M. Bayne, Ot- 
tawa; D. J. Brown, Streator; W. F. Stevens, La 
Salle; F. B. Elliott, La Salle; E. M. Stotlar, 
Marion; A. C. Gauen, Collinsville; C. W. H. 
Schuck, Springfield, and E. E. Hinchliff, Gales- 
burg. At each of the various meetings one 
or more members of the committee will be pres- 
ent to explain the program and to answer any 
questions that may arise in the minds of re- 
tailers who are asked to codperate in this move- 
ment in behalf of the lumber business thruout 
the State. 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 








Jan. 30-31—Western Forestry & Conservation As- 
sociation Standardization Committee, Chamber 
of Commerce, Portland, Ore. Annual, 

Jan. 31-Feb. 1—Northern White Cedar Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 

Feb. 1.—Ohio State Forestry Association, Columbus, 
Ohio. Annual. 

Feb. 1-2—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Hotel Burlington, Burlington, Iowa. 
Annual. 

Feb. 2—Michigan Association of the Traveling 
Lumber and Sash and Door Salesmen, Flint, 
Mich, Annual. 

Feb. 2-83—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Durant Hotel, Flint, Mich. Annual. 
Feb. 6-8—Southern Forestry Congress, Jackson, 

Miss. Annual. 

Feb, 7—New Orleans Contractors’ & Dealers’ Ex- 
change, New Orleans, La. Annual. 

Feb. 7-8—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. Annual. 
Feb. 7-8—Kentucky Retaii Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 

ciation, Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 

Feb. 8-10—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 

Feb. 8-10—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual. 

Feb. 13—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis, Annual, 

Feb. 14-15—Iowa Builders’ Supply Association, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Annual. 

Feb. 14-15—Central & Northeastern Iowa Lumber- 
men’s Association, Des Moines, Iowa. Annual. 

Feb. 14-16—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis, Annual. 

Beb. 15—Northwestern Lumber & Sash Door Trav- 
eling Salesmen’s Association, Hotel Pfister, Mjl- 
waukee, Wis. Annual, 

Feb. 15—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecti- 
cut, Hotel Bond, Hartford, Conn. Annual. 
Feb. 15-16-—-Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Grunewald Hotel, New 

Orleans, La. Quarterly meeting. 

Feb. 16-17—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
Ply Dealers’ Association, McClure Hotel, Wheel- 
ing. W. Va. Annual, 

Feb. 16-18—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. Annual. 

Feb. 22-24—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
Annual, 

Feb. 23—Central Association of the Traveling Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. Annual, 

Feb. 283—Northwest Iowa Lumbermen’s Association, 
Fort Bodge, Iowa. Annual, 

Feb. 23—Eastern Woodworkers’ Cost Information 
Bureau, New York City. Annual. 

Feb. 28-—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver 
Hotel, South Bend, Ind. Annual. 

March 7-8—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
Annual, 

March 9-10—American Wholesale Lumber Agsocia- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

March 9-10—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Annual. 

March 15-16—South Dakota Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Sioux Falls, S. D. Annual, 

‘March 22-23—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, New Willard Hotel, Washington. 
D.C. Annual. 

March 25-April 1—Own Your Home Exposition, 
Coliseum, Chicago. Annual. 

March 28-29—Southern Pine Association, New Or- 
leans, La. Annual. 

March 29—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Cape Girardeau, Mo. Annual, 
March 80—North Carolina Pine Association, Nor- 

folk, Va. Annual. 

April 4-5—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Congress Hotel, Chicago, Annual. 
April 6-7—American Lumber Congress, Congress 

Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

April 11-13—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Ft. Worth. Tex. Annual 

May 9-11—Appalachian Logging Congress, Sinton 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Semiannual. 

June 26-July 1—American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, + ecetienaeme, Hall Hotel, Atlantic 


City N 
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TO DISCUSS PINE CONSOLIDATION 

San FRANcIsScoO, CAuiF., Jan. 21.—The annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
was called for Jan. 20, but no business was 
transacted and an adjournment was made to 
Jan. 26. On that date President R. E. Danaher, 
who has been in Washington, D. C., on official 
business, T. A. McCann, of the McCloud River 
Lumber Co., M. B. Nelson, representing the 
Long-Bell interests, and many other lumbermen 
connected with the forty-seven affiliated mills, 
will be present. A number of important matters 





are to be considered, among them the proposal 
to consolidate this association with the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association and the North 
ern Pine Association. 

Smeaeaeaeaeaeaaaa:s 


SOUTHERN FORESTRY CONGRESS 


Urania, La., Jan. 23.—The Southern Forestry 
Congress thru the chairman of the publicity 
committee, Henry E. Hardtner, of this city, is 
seeking to interest foresters and lumbermen 
everywhere in the coming convention which will 
be held in Jackson, Miss., Feb. 6, 7 and 8. 
Briefly the program contemplates discussions on 
‘‘What the South Is Doing in Forestry;’’ 
‘Taxation of Timbered and Cut-over Lands; ’’ 
‘*A National Forestry Policy;’’ ‘‘ Forestry in 
the Schools;’’ ‘‘The Forests and Flood Con- 
trol;’’ ‘‘Forest and Grass Fires;’’ ‘‘ What 
Must Be Done to Keep Forest Lands Produe- 
tive.’’ There will be a number of brief non- 
technical papers by well informed men together 
with plenty of discussions from the floor, ask- 
ing of questions ete. The speakers are to be 
announced later. 





RALPH C. HARTMAN, 
Rochester, N. Y.; 
Newly elected _ presi- 
dent of the Empire State 
Association of Wholesale 
Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen. Mr. Hartman 
expects, with the assist- 
ance of the other officials 
of the association, to 
make the coming year 
one of progress for the 
organization. 
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O. L. WALKER, 


Casper, Wyo. ; 

Who was elected presi- 
dent of the Mountain 
States Lumber Dealers’ 
Association at its annual 
convention at Denver, 
Colo., Jan. 12-13, 1922. 
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PLAN KEYSTONE STATE ANNUAL 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Jan, 25.—William B. Stayer, 
secretary of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania, has completed the 
program for the fifteenth annual to be held at 
the William Penn Hotel on Feb. 8, 9 and 10. 
In a general way, the program is as follows: 
First day: Registration, 10 a. m. to 1:30 p. m. 
Sharp at 1:30 p. m., ‘‘Lumbermen’s Chorus,’’ 
followed by the address of weleome by the new 
mayor of Pittsburgh, Wililam A. Magee. W. H. 
Reese, of Monessen, will make the response, and 
then the committees will be appointed, followed 
by the treasurer’s report by G. P. Textor, of 
Wilkinsburg; auditing committee’s report by 
O. P. McDanel, of New Brighton; solo by Miss 
Velma Hardy, of Canonsburg; ‘‘ Marketing 
Cement and Cement Products,’’ by Leslie H. 
Allen, of Chicago; Sharon district report, Harry 
Smoyer; Beaver Valley Association report, 
Mark Anderson; Washington-Canonsburg re- 
port, Bruee K. Barnett, Charleroi; Blair County 
report, J. A. Elder, Altoona. There will be 
musie by the chorus, and then Douglas Malloch, 





the ‘‘Lumbermen’s Poet,’’ of Chicago, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, will dissertate on 
‘‘Humor and Digestion.’’ This is expected to 
make a full day for the boys on the initial ses 
sion of the gathering. 

On Thursday morning the chorus will summon 
the members to the hall, after which will come 
the Erie district report, by Lyman Felheim; 
Westmoreland district report, by Clarence E,. 
Roland, New Alexandria, after which one of the 
most important matters of the convention will 
come up for discussion, the ‘‘Second Edition 
Association Plan Books,’’ led by George E. 
Evans, of Fairchance. More music, then a paper 
on ‘‘ Millwork Costs,’’ by J. D. P. Kennedy, of 
Pittsburgh; ‘‘The New Consciousness,’’ by 
Stewart C. McFarland, of Pittsburgh. 

After luncheon the meeting will be opened 
with music, followed by the Cumberland district 
report, by George B. Wise, and the Fayette 
County report, by A. M. Haines, of Connells- 
ville. Right here will be staged a little sur- 
prise for the delegates, a sort of dramatization 
of a popular subject that will carry a punch 
home to every mind, but no hint is given here 
as to its nature. After the uproar has quieted 
down, C. V. McCreight, of Pittsburgh, will speak 
on ‘*The Deadline Between Wholesaler and Re- 
tailer,’’ followed by ‘‘The Retailer’s Views of 
His Rights,’’ by J. C. Wilson, of Uniontown. 

Friday, the last day of the convention, will 
start with music as usual, and then comes the 
Johnstown district report, by A. W. Jesopait; 
the question box, in which many matters of in. 
terest will be brought out by discussion; ‘‘Sell- 
ing the Right Grade,’’ by E. H. Stoner, of Pitts- 
burgh; ‘‘ Financing Home Building,’’ by Hon. 
John 8. Fisher, banking commissioner of Penn- 
sylvania; ‘‘Nerve Tonic,’’ by Prof. H. L. 
Meermans, of Pittsburgh. 

After the luncheon hour the Pittsburgh Lum- 
bermen’s Club report will be read by Franklin 
Dickey, and another question box conducted. 
‘“Problems Ahead’’ will be discussed by H. C. 
Baldwin, of the Babson Statistical Organiza- 
tion, Wellesley Hills, Mass., followed by the 
report of the resolutions committee, then the 
closing paper of the sessions, ‘‘Sash and Door 
House Coéperation,’’ by R. H. Wilson, of 
Pittsburgh. 


AAAS LSSLL EE 


TO DISCUSS GEORGIA FORESTRY 

ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 23.—Prominent lumber- 
men of Georgia and others interested in forestry 
will attend a special meeting at the Ansley Ho- 
tel here Monday night, Jan. 30, called by the 
Georgia Forestry Committee for the purpose of 
outlining the program it is planned to carry out 
this year. Gov. Hardwick, of Georgia, will be 
one of the speakers, and Federal aid will be dis- 
cussed by J. G. Peters, chief of the forestry 
management branch, eastern division. 


AMERICAN HARDWOOD DATE 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 24.—President R. M. 
Carrier today announced that the annual meet- 
ing of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association will be held at the Seelbach Hotel, 
Louisville, Ky., March 7 and 8 next. That place 
has been chosen because of its central location 
to both eastern and southern members. 

Unusual interest attaches to this gathering 
of the members of this association as this is 
the first annual to be held by it since the Gov- 
ernment instituted its “suit against the Open 
Competition Plan and as it is the purpose of the 
officials to decide at that time upon the future 
activities of this organization in behalf of the 
hardwood lumber industry. 

No formal program has yet been prepared but 
due announcement, according to John M., Pritch- 
ard, secretary-manager, will be made as soon 
as it is ready. 

In the meantime the hope is expressed by 
officials of the association that an understand- 
ing will be reached regarding what this organi- 
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zation may do under the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Open Competition Plan case. 
(Be eaeaeaaeaaani 


IMPORTANCE OF LUMBER CONGRESS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 23.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has issued 
the following: 

The most important scheduled event on the lum- 
ber calendar thus far in 1922 is the fourth Amer- 
icau Lumber Congress to be held in Chicago April 
6 and 7. Of course the year is very young and 
still bigger things may be in store for the industry 
before the next eleven months have passed, but 
this is not likely, for the congress itself is poten- 
tially the overshadowing thing, holding within it- 
self immense possibilities for the future of those 
identified with the lumber business. 

Realizing the need for and practicability of a 
greater solidarity among lumbermen, leaders in all 
branches of the trade are heartily supporting this 
movement. Without doubt this year’s congress 
will be the most representative lumber gathering 
in recent years. The plan for the reorganization 
of the congress prepared by Wilson Compton, 
secretary-manager of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, calls for representation from 
all branches of the trade, especially all national, 
regional and State associations of timber owners, 
lumber manufacturers and lumber distributers, both 
wholesale and retail. Thru these representatives 
a convenient and effective forum can be organized 
for the free and impartial consideration of general 
lumber problems. 

Extensive arrangements are being made to fur- 
nish an excellent program of speakers from the 
industry and from other branches of business and 
national affairs. Problems of the retailer, whole- 
saler and manufacturer will be discussed by experts 
and addresses upon educational, economic, govern- 
mental and merchandising subjects will be a fea- 
ture of the program. John Henry Kirby, president 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
and one of the outstanding figures in American 
business life, will be one of the prominent speak- 
ers. As a forerunner of the congress, the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will hold its 
annual meeting in Chicago, April 4 and 5. 


SOUTHERN MILLWORK QUARTERLY 


ATLANTA, Ga., Jan. 23.—The Southern Sash, 
Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ Association 
announces that its next quarterly meeting will 
be held in New Orleans, La., at the Grunewald 
Hotel, on Feb. 15 and 16, beginning at 10 a. m. 
The board of directors of the organization will 
meet at the same place at 9:30 a. m., Feb. 15. 
The New Orleans members of the association 
have arranged a very interesting entertainment 
program and, in addition, the members are in- 
vited to visit Shreveport on Feb. 17, where in- 
spection will be made of the various millwork 
and window glass plants there. Invitation is 
also extended the visitors to go to Jackson, 
Miss., on Feb. 18, as guests of the Enochs Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co. All members expect- 
ing to make the trip are requested to inform 
the secretary at once so that ample reservations 
and accommodations may be arranged for. 


(‘BOG EEBRBaBaB: 


WEST VIRGINIA PROGRAM 

NEW MARTINSVILLE, W. VA., Jan. 23.—The 
tentative program for the annual convention of 
the West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association to be held in Wheeling on 
Feb. 15 and 16, with headquarters at the Mc- 
Clure Hotel, has been prepared. The Thursday 
morning session will be devoted to reports of 
the officers, the appointment of convention com- 
mittees, and addresses by W. W. Scott, of 
Bridgeport, Ohio, on ‘‘The Customer, Our 
Greatest Asset;’’ ‘‘Mutual Protection’’ by 
A. C. Benson, of the Lumbermen’s Mutual In- 
surance Co.; ‘‘What the Association Should 
Mean to the Dealer’’ by J. R. Robinson, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va.; ‘‘The Need of a Code of 
Ethies’’ by M. B. Sprigg, of Weston, W. Va. 
The benefits of arbitration will be presented by 
Dwight Hinckley of Cincinnati, and L. R. Put- 
man, American Wholesale Lumber Association, 
Chicago. Interspersed between the addresses 
there will be round table discussions of problems 
vital to the industry. 

On the evening of Feb. 16 there will ge a spe- 
cial entertainment program in the convention hall 
followed by a concatenation of Hoo-Hoo, in 
charge of Secretary-treasurer H. R. Isherwood. 

The Friday session will be devoted to a pre- 
liminary report of the convention committee on 
resolutions, on the subject of ‘‘Direct Sales.’’ 
F. H. Beckman, of the National Builders’ 
Bureau, will make an address on ‘‘ Business 
Service.’’? Mr. Beckmar in ccnjunction with 


F. B. Cole will discuss ‘‘Making Sales—The 
Old and the New Way.’’ G. W. Hafner will 
make an address on ‘‘ Find the Stop Loss Point 
in Selling Prices.’’? In the afternoon there will 
be a sort of symposium by _ representative 
authorities on the building outlook for 1922 and 
the price outlook and building conditions in 
West Virginia. Then will follow the reports of 
the resolutions committee and the election of 
officers. At the annual banquet at 6:30 p. m. 
Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, former Mayor Babcock, of Pitts- 
burgh, and Arthur Black, of Rochester, N. Y., 
among others, will address the banqueters. 


CHICAGO LUMBERMEN ELECT OFFICERS 
The newly elected board of directors of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago met last 
Wednesday noon and elected the following offi- 
cers for the ensuing year: 
President—Frank H. Burnaby, of the Burnaby 





Bros. Lumber Co. 


Vice president—S. C. Bennett, of the Hardwood 
Mills Lumber Co. 








FRANK H. BURNABY Ss. C. BENNETT 


President Vice President 








P. S. FLETCHER 
Treasurer 


S. F. D. MEFFLEY 

Secretary-Manager 

OFFICERS OF THE LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIA- 
TION OF CHICAGO FOR 1922 


Treasurer—P. S. Fletcher, of the D. S. 
Lumber Co. (reélected). 


Secretary-manager—S, F. D. Meffley (reélected). 


The new president, Mr. Burnaby, tho as the 
president of the Burnaby Bros. Lumber Co. 
appearing on the association membership roll as 
a representative of Division D (wholesalers), 
represents equally the retail interests of the 
city by virtue of his being president of three 
retail lumber concerns in Chicago—the Argo- 
Summit Lumber Co., the Industrial Lumber 
Yard (Inc.), and the Home Builders’ Lumber 
Co 


Pate 


&. C. Bennett, the vice president, served to- 








gether with Mr. Burnaby on the association’s 
board of directors last year. 


PROGRAM FOR MICHIGAN RETAILERS 

GRAND Rapips, MicH., Jan. 24.—The pro- 
gram, just announced, for the thirty-third an- 
nual convention of the Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association to be held at the Durant 
Hotel, Flint, on Feb. 2 and 3, begins on Thurs- 
day morning with the reports of the officers and 
the appointment of the various convention com- 
mittees. At the afternoon session addresses will 
be made by A. C. Bensen, of Mansfield, Ohio, 
on ‘‘The Future Possibilities of Our Insurance 
Association,’’? and by Parson P. A. Simpkin, 
of the Order of Hoo-Hoo. In the evening the 
delegates will attend a theater party at the 
Palace Theater and following that Hoo-Hoo 
will concatenate under the leadership of Secre- 
tary-treasurer H. R. Isherwood. 

Addresses scheduled at the Friday morning 
session include ‘‘ Selling Personal Service’’ by 
F. H. Beckmann, of Spokane, Wash.; ‘‘Some 
Business Fundamentals’’ by D. W. Martin, of 
Chicago; and ‘‘ Efficient Distribution’’ by L. R. 
Putman, of Chicago. H. 8. Stronach, advisory 
engineer for the West Coast Forest Products 
Bureau, will open the afternoon session with a 
stereopticon lecture. This will be followed by 
special entertainment and an address by 
Norman H. Johnson of Richmond, Va., on 
‘¢The Business Outlook and Review.’’ Retail 
yard administration problems are then to be 
discussed, including buying stock, selling meth- 
ods, collections, delivery trucks vs. horses, dis- 
count to customers and contractors. 

The convention will conclude in the evening 
with the annual banquet at which addresses will 
be made by Parson Simpkin and Norman H. 
Johnson, 


PLANS OF SOUTHEAST MISSOURIANS 


Str. Louis, Mo. Jan. 25.—J. A. Lowe, secre- 
tary.of the Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, announced today that the 
annual meeting of the association would be held 
March 29 at Cape Girardeau. Charles E. Kief- 
ner, of Perryville, whose address at Sikeston 
several years ago on ‘‘If Lumber Could Talk,’’ 
which was given nation-wide publicity thru the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, is considered a classic 
in the lumber trade, is president of the associa- 
tion. It is expected that many of the members 
will go to Cape Girardeau by boat, and ar- 
rangements to that end are now being made by 
Mr. Lowe. 


eaaaaaaaaaaa 


CORRECTS TELEGRAPH ERROR 


Thru a telegraphic error in the report of the 
annual meeting of the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, Detroit, last week, 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was led to say that 
P. L. Buttrick, assistant professor in forestry 
at the Michigan Agricultural College, re- 
quested the association to lend its influence to 
an effort to secure the location of the proposed 
forestry experiment station in Minnesota. 
This should have read Michigan, as Mr. Butt- 
rick’s request was for the association to lend 
its influence toward securing the location of 
this station in Michigan. 


CLUB TO BOWL IN COUNTRY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 25.—The February 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cinein- 
nati will be in the nature of an outing and 
will be held at the Hyde Park County Club, 
instead of at one of the downtown hotels of 
Cincinnati. The meeting will be held on Feb. 
1. There will be no special speakers, but a 
short business session will be held, after which 
the evening will be devoted to play, with 
bowling the chief sport on the program, 


COLORADO FORESTERS HOLD ANNUAL 


DENVER, CoLo., Jan. 23.—The @olorado State 
Forestry Association went on record, at its an- 
nual meeting at the Adams Hotel, in this city, 
on Jan. 18, as being opposed to the proposed 
transfer of the Forest Service from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the Department of the In- 
terior. A resolution to this effect was unanimous— 
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ly adopted, and copies will be sent to President 
Harding, members of his cabinet and members 
of the Senate and House. The resolution refers 
to the agricultural department as ‘‘the natural 
home of the Forest Service,’’ and asserts the 
work of the service under the existing system 
has been ‘‘satisfactory, efficient, honest, eco- 
nomical and scientific, and along lines that ex- 
perience in forestry the world over has found 
safe and sane.’’ 

The association also adopted a resolution en- 
dorsing the Snell bill, now before Congress, pro- 
viding for the conservation and cultivation of 
forests. 

Louis D. Sweet, of Denver, was chosen presi- 
dent of the organization, and Prof. W. J. Mor- 
rill, of the Colorado Agricultural College, State 
forester, was named one of the board of di- 
rectors. 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICERS REELECTED 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 23.—Secretary 
Harrison Hatton was reélected by the directors 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
at their first meeting last week, following the 
annual convention. The work of Mr. Hatton, 
who succeeded Adolph Pfund last summer, was 
warmly commended by the directors and their 
appreciation was attested by an increase in 
salary. Policies mapped out by him for the 
coming year were endorsed. C. E. English, of 
Minneapolis, was reélected treasurer. 

The west Coast excursion was discussed and 
it was decided to go by the Milwaukee route. 
Three weeks are to be spent on the trip, start- 
ing at a date to be fixed, probably late in Feb- 
ruary. Already eighty reservations have been 
received, and the list will be kept open until 
125 or 130 have been secured. The 1922 con- 
vention was declared by the directors to be the 
biggest and most, successful in association his- 
tory. The enrollment exceeded 1921, which had 
been the banner year up to date. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION GROWS 


San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 21.—President 
F. E. Conner, secretary-treasurer J. Hal Hunter 
and other officials of the California Lumber- 
men’s Association are doing effective work in 
securing new members. They will concentrate 
on securing a majority of the lumbermen in the 
State before beginning to function along the 
lines projected. Those two officers and R. A. 
Hiscox went to Petaluma Jan. 17, where they 
attended a meeting for the purpose of form- 
ing a regional branch of the California Lumber- 


Messrs. Conner, Hunter and Hiscox went to San 
Jose on the evening of Jan. 18 and attended a 
meeting of the Santa Clara Valley Lumbermen’s 
Club. The twenty-five members present joined 
the California association. On Jan. 28 a meet- 
ing of the officers and directors of the associa- 
tion will be held in Fresno. At noon they will 
attend the annual convention of the San Joa- 
quin Valley Lumbermen’s Club. President Con- 
ner will give his best efforts to bringing the 
wholesalers, retailers and manufacturers into 
one organization, so as to secure harmony and 
efficiency. 


COMPREHENSIVE FORESTRY PROGRAM 


PORTLAND, OrE., Jan, 21.—A very comprehen- 
sive program has been prepared for the annual 
meeting of the standardization committee of the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association, to 
be held here Jan. 30 and 31. Some well chosen 
topics will be brought up for discussion and ex- 
perts in their respective lines will present these 
topics to the committee members. These topics 
are: 

Uniform methods of compiling fire protection 
data for all Pacific coast States; to what extent 
can similar forms for field men be used by State 
and private agencies?; codperation in purchase of 
standard equipment; publicity work of greatest 
benefit in forest protection—what projects should 
be stressed; forest protection week, western fire 
fighter’s manual; cut-over and burned-over land 
protection—how should it be financed ?—is classi- 
fication of such lands to eliminate probable agri- 
cultural areas feasible?; slash disposal—are laws 
adequate in different States—results being secured 
and policies carried out in different regions; log- 
ging camp protection, responsibility for—equip- 
ment and personnel necessary; use of portable 
pumps in protection work; employment of special 
crews for fire fighting—benefits of system—possi- 
bilities of extension of practice; is a central clear- 
ing house for receiving and transmitting reports 
of fires essential to efficient codperation?; relation 
of humidity to forest fires; compulsory patrol laws 
—a brief report of how they are working out in 
Washington and Oregon and how these laws might 
be improved ; enforcement of fire laws; Weeks law 
coéperation ; air patrol—results of the experience 
of the last three years—can air patrol replace any 
other protection methods now in practice; pine 
bark beetle control; white pine blister rust con- 
trol; and minimum requirement studies. 


TCLEDO ‘‘OWN YCUR HOME’’ EXHIBIT 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Jan. 23.—The Southern 
Pine Association’s ‘‘Own Your Home’? exhibit 
at the Better Homes and Building Exposition 
held in Toledo, Ohio, Jan. 6 to 14, created much 
interest and favorable comment among the large 
crowds which viewed the display, according to 
the report made to association headquarters by 
L, E. Sigur, of the trade extension department, 

who was in charge of 
the exhibit. Mr. Sigur 














made talks before the 
Toledo Advertising Club, 
the Toledo Credit Men’s 
Association, and a meet- 
ing of retail lumbermen 
and contractors relative 
to the activities of the 
Southern Pine Associa- 
tion. He also spoke of 
the impetus given the 
home-building movement 


over the country. Mr. 
Sigur reported that 
there was a large at- 


tendance at the exposi- 
tion and that the asso- 
ciation’s exhibit of min- 








“Own Your Home” Exhibit of Southern Pine Association at the Toledo 


(Ohio) Better Homes and Building 


men’s Association. The Sonoma Lumbermen’s 
Club will probably be the name adopted. Twelve 
lumbermen joined the new club as well as the 
California association. H. O. Camm was elected 
temporary chairman. There is a strong feeling 
in favor of forming these regional branches 
to operate in conjunction with the big Statewide 
association. Messrs. Conner and Hunter, by in- 
vitation, attended the weekly meeting of the 
Redwood Luncheon Club at the Palace Hotel, in 
this city, Jan. 18 and all of those present who 
were not already members ‘signed up as mem- 
bers of the California Lumbermen’s Association. 


iature model homes, 
various finishes of south. 
ern pine, house-planning 
books and other litera- 
ture attracted a large 
Share of the visitors’ attention. 

A group of seventy-five ex-service men, who 
are receiving instruction at the Toledo indus- 
trial vocational school for disabled soldiers, 
visited the exposition and the association’s ex- 
hibit in a body as the guests of the associa- 
tion, and at the request of the director of that 
school a number of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation’s grading rule books, manuals, house- 
planning books and other literature will be sent 
to the institution for the use of the former 
soldiers who are being fitted for industrial oe- 
cupations. Mr. Sigur reported’ that judging 


Exposition 


from the expressions and interest of the visitors 
to the exposition there will be a big building 
revival in Toledo this spring, for many of the 
visitors left requests for the association’s liter- 
ature designed to assist prospective home build- 
ers. 
CREDIT MEN DANCE THRU AGES 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 21.—With the annual 
banquet of the Retail Lumbermen’s Credit As- 
sociation, at the Motor Dealers’ Club Wednes- 
day, President Alvin Schwager, of the Nettle- 
ton Lumber Co., laid down the gavel after a 
most successful year. ‘The evening was opened 
impressively by R. C. Williams, of the Wash- 








PHIL G. HILDITCH, 
Seattle, Wash. ; 


Reélected Secretary 


BURTON S&. 


BELESS. 
Seattle, Wash. ; 
Elected President 


ington Fir Finish Co., who had charge of the 
program, in calling the 150 lumbermen and 
their guests to their feet for silent meditation 
in memory of C. W. Bandy, of the Gould Lum- 
ber Co., who lost his life some weeks ago while 
traveling by airplane. 

The annual event fulfilled all the traditions of 
the retailers. There was a full course dinner, 
from which oratory was barred completely, but 
during the evening full swing was given to the 
‘‘entertainment-de-luxe’’ which Mr. Williams 
and his committee had provided. It brought 
forth demonstrations of the dances of many 
climes, from Spain to Hawaii, and a spread in 
time from the days of Solomon to the present 
era. There were selections from the opera, a bit 
of minstrelsy, a dash of jazz, and humorous hits 
portrayed by stereopticon slides on the fads and 
foibles of members—the program closing with 
‘Auld Lang Syne.’’ 

At the business session Tuesday officers for 
1922 were elected as follows: 

President—Burton §&. 
Co. 

Vice president—-George Rich, Colby & Dickinson 
(Inc.), succeeding Carl Blackstock, Blackstock 
Lumber Co. 

Treasurer—R, C. Williams, Washington Fir Fin- 
ish Co., succeeding F. S. Leighton, Mercantile Lum- 
ber Co. 

Secretary—Phil G. Hilditch, re@lected after a 
year of service during which he has raised the or- 
ganization to a high state of efficiency. 

Directors—Alvin Schwager, Nettleton Lumber 
Co.; Ed T. Verd, Bryant Lumber Co.; William A. 
Whitman, West Waterway Lumber Co.; R. C. Wil- 
liams, Washington. Fir Finish Co.:; Carl Black- 
stock, Blackstock Lumber Co.; J. F. Ranning, Ran- 
ning Lumber Co.; George Rich, Colby & Dickinsop 
(Inc.) ; Dominick Brace, Brace Lumber Co. 


SaGaaaaaaaas 


NATIONAL WHCLESALE MOVES 
New York, Jan, 24.—On and after Saturday, 
Jan. 28, the offices of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association will be located in 
the Liggett Building, 41 East 42nd Street, New 
York. The headquarters used at 66 Broadway 
for more than twenty years are now inadequate, 
and Secretary Schupner states that the larger 
and lighter space in the Liggett Building will 
enable the office to function more expeditiously 
in meeting the growing needs of the member- 
ship. In order to save mail delay, members 

are asked to note the change in address. 


3eless, Elliett Bay Mill 
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DOINGS OF LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS 


EXPECT BRISK HARDWOOD TRADE 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan, 24.—Information sub- 
mitted to the Lumbermen’s Club at the regular 
semimonthly meeting at the Hotel Gayoso Sat- 
urday afternoon, Jan. 21, indicates that the 
furniture industry promises to be very active as 
a result of the large number of orders booked 
at the furniture shows at Grand Rapids and 
Chicago and that the automobile industry will 
require more lumber, on account of the rapid 
increase in popularity of closed body types. 
Frank A. Conkling, who attended the shows, 
stated that the furniture manufacturers are 
sold ahead for several months. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association and see- 
retary of the traffic committee, briefly outlined 
the extent of the reduction in rates on hard- 
wood lumber and forest products that would 
result from the decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the hardwood rate case. 
He indicated that the decision did not carry 
as substantial reductions as the association 
sought and that he and J. V. Norman, general 
counsel, would leave for Washington the next 
evening with a view to making application for 
a further cut. 


The law and insurance committee, after an- 
nouncing that a forestry bill had been intro- 
duced in the Mississippi legislature, was in- 
structed to investigate this and to report. 

Two new members were elected: Charles A. 
Hooker, of. the Kelsey Whee] Co., Memphis, and 
Almonta Smith, Chapman-Dewey Lumber Co., 
Memphis. Three applications were filed. 

More than one hundred lumbermen were pres- 
ent at this meeting. President Thompson oc- 
eupied the chair. The usual luncheon was 
served. 


DISCUSS TRAFFIC AND FORESTRY 


JACKSON, Miss., Jan. 23.—At the regular 
weekly meeting of the Jackson Lumbermen’s 
Club last Thursday, establishment of a traffic 
bureau for Jackson was discussed fully. For 
about four months this proposal has been in 
the hands of a committee. Its report was ac- 
cepted and it was given authority to proceed 
further. It is believed sufficient funds to finance 
the bureau can easily be raised, inasmuch as 
local lumbermen are now subscribing large sums 
to different traffic organizations in other cities. 

Roy L. Hogue told the club the status of the 
forestry bill in the Mississippi legislature, 





























R. S. Thompson, of Mound, Minn., member of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
and his dog Laddie Junior, son of President 
Harding’s Laddie Boy, which he acquired as a 
gift of Secretary Hatton at the thirty-second 
annual convention. Twelve names were drawn 

before Mr. Thompson was chosen winner 





A 75-pound frult cake, the gift of the dining car 
service of the Northern Pacific Railroad to the 
Northwestern association convention forms the 
center-piece of this illustration, with four 
members of the association staff. Left to 
right the young ladies are the Misses Mildred 
Nordquist, Mildred Benedict, Helen Meneilley 
and Leona Frahm 




















The milkmaids’ quartet, one of the entertainment features opening the thirty-second annual con- 


vention of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s A ssociation last week at Minneapolis. 


surprise feature of the program immediately following the talk on the value of dairy farming 
as applied to the retail lumber business given by Frank T. Heffelfinger, prominent grain man 
and president of the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Association 


This was a 


which has been a matter of particular interest. 
to lumbermen in this section. _The committees 
handling it will have a joint meeting Jan. 24, 
before which lumbermen are expected to appear. 
Legislators seem to believe that forestry con- 
servation is a matter for the Federal Govern- 
ment and that it is not practical for this State 
to engage in the work until a national policy 
has been outlined. 


Seaeaesaeaeaaeaai 


STAGE SET FOR BIG BUSINESS 


TacoMA, WaAsH., Jan. 21.—Announcement 
that the annual banquet of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Tacoma will be held the evening of 
Feb. 3 at the Tacoma Hotel was made at the 
regular meeting of -the club Feb. 18 by P. H: 
Johns, chairman of the committee in charge of 
arrangements. Details of the program are not 
ready for announcement. 

A. E. Lane, of the A. E. Lane Co., of New 
York, was a guest at the meeting. Mr. Lane 
was one of the party of New York retailers who 
were entertained by the Tacoma club last win- 
ter and told the members of the appreciation 
felt by the New Yorkers for the entertainment 
given them in Tacoma. He also stated that the 
New York association plans another trip in the 
near future, that the New Jersey retailers are 
planning a similar excursion, and that both or- 
ganizations will probably visit. Tacoma. 

Asked for his opinion on business conditions 
Mr. Lane declared that ‘‘The stage is all set 
for big business this year provided the boom 
does not come too rapidly and prices advance 
too fast.’’ Douglas fir is coming into favor 
rapidly among eastern builders, he declared. 

John Manley, presiding in the absence of 
President A. H. Landram, read a letter received 
by Ernest Dolge and telling of a proposed ex- 
cursion to the Northwest of the Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers. On the motion of 
Mr. Johns the club instructed the secretary to 
write the Ohioans inviting them to visit Tacoma 
if the trip is made. 


CLUB TO DISCUSS TRAFFIC BUREAU 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Jan. 24.—The regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumber- 
men’s Club will be held at the New Vendome 
Hotel here on Tuesday night, Feb. 14. One of 
the things that probably will come up for dis- 
cussion is the proposed traffic bureau for the 
Chamber of Commerce. It is expected that 
plans also will be discussed for the annual 
summer outing of the elub. 


SEATTLE CLUB TO EXPAND 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Jan. 21.—At the annual 
eleetion of officers of the Metropolitan Club 
Monday evening, President Roy A. Dailey was 
retained in the position for another year, and 
a full complement of officers and directors, as 
already announced in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, was chosen. F. F. Rouze, who some weeks 
ago was chosen as executive secretary for the 
unexpired term, was reélected. Following the 
annual dinner, President Dailey submitted a 
report on the financial condition of the organ- 
ization. There was a general discussion of club 
affairs, during which the members present ex- 
pressed themselves as favorable to a policy of 
increasing the membership and of obtaining 
larger and more convenient quarters. About a 
hundred members attended the annual. The 
special guest of the club was Dr. O. H. Richard- 
son, occupying the ehair of European history 
at the University of Washington, who delivered 
an interesting and instructive address on ‘‘In- 
ternational Relations.’’ 


AT THE MISSOURI FORESTRY CONVENTION held 
in St. Louis in December, the statement was 
made that among the Ozark Mountains are 10,- 
000,000 acres which will not be cleared of forests 
in a eentury, beeause the land is suitable only 
for trees. 
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NATIONAL EXPORTERS HOLD IMPORTANT MEETING 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 25.—What may prove 
to be a very important development toward 
the stabilization and expansion of the export 
lumber business was started at a conference 
here today between about twelve representa- 
tives of shipping interests and the members 
of the National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion. Heretofore all meetings of this lumber 
body have been of an executive nature, but 
precedents of twenty-two years were broken 
when the shipping men were admitted to an 
open conference, at which the lumbermen and 
the steamship men frankly stated their cases. 
As a result it was agreed to appoint a joint 
committee of lumbermen and of shipping men 
to take up the problems confronting the export 
trade and endeavor to work out a solution sat- 
isfactory and profitable to both. This com- 
mittee will be named in the near future and 
will meet probably in Baltimore to take steps 
that may have an important bearing on the 
development of the lumber export trade. 


Exporters Frankly State Grievances 


The lumbermen were frank in stating their 
grievances, principal of which were the ex- 
cessive ocean freights now prevailing and the 
difficulties they experience in having what 
they consider just claims adjudicated on a fair 
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basis. The shipping men, equally frank, told 
of the difficulties which the American mer- 
chant marine, restricted by American shipping 
laws, has in meeting foreign competition, espe- 
cially that offered by the ubiquitous tramp 
steamer sailing under foreign flags and unham- 
pered by such legal limitations as those im- 
posed by the LaFollette seamen’s law. 


For Ocean Rate Stabilization 


The conference developed the desire and 
necessity of the stabilization of ocean freight 
rates as an important factor in American 
export business and the need for a_thoro 
understanding and harmonious working agree- 
ments between the shippers and the ocean ear- 
riers. The meeting promoted a feeling of 
friendship and harmony and a spirit of get- 
together which, lumbermen say bodes well for 
the future relations between the shippers and 
the steamship lines. The desire to be helpful 
and fair was expressed by both sides and those 
at the conference predict that important re- 
sults will follow the consultations of the joint 
committee. 


Representation of Shipping Interests 


There were about sixty members of the asso- 
ciation in attendance at the conference and 
sixteen representatives of transatlantic steam- 
ship interests. The steamship men attending 


included G. A. Reinhart, Norfolk, Va.; J. D. 
Roth and H. Warner, Chicago, and F. A. Ryan, 
of New York City, all four of the International 
Mercantile Marine Corporation; 8. M. Wilcox, 
New York City, representing shipping brokers; 
J. E. Huck, New York, representing Black 
Diamond Lines; Charles Strauss, representing 
Page & Jones, St. Louis; E. L. Throgmorton, 
Mobile, representing the Waterman Steamship 
Corporation; E. E. Cole, Cunard Steamship 
Corporation, Cleveland; J. W. Walker, Balti- 
more, Baltimore Steamship Co.; E. A. Seidl, 
Baltimore, Blake Line; G. T. Bradley, Balti- 
more, Export Transportation Co.; J. E. Wal- 
dorf, New York City, and C. E. Barry, Chicago, 
United American Lines; James S. Robertson 
and George R. Navin, New York, Furness Line. 
Mr. Ryan acted as spokesman for the shipping 
men, 


Officers Report on Year’s Progress 


The session was the twenty-second annual 
of the association. R. 8. Huddleston, of New 
York, president, presided. His annual report 
was confidential, all the sessions being execu- 
tive. Harvey M. Dickson, secretary, Balti- 
more, and John L. Alcock, Baltimore treasurer, 
likewise presented their reports. Frank Tiffany, 
of Leamington, England, the foreign represen- 
tative of the association, gave a detailed 
report on conditions abroad. The report of 
D. D. Hartlove, of Baltimore, chairman of the 
transportation committee, was likewise read. 


Cincinnatians Entertain at Dinner 


In the evening the members of the associa- 
ation and the visiting steamship men were the 
guests at dinner at the Business Men’s Club 
of the Cincinnati members of the association. 
The hosts comprised the Cincinnati Walnut 
Lumber Co.; the M. B. Farrin Lumber Co.; 
Freiberg Mahogany Co.; W. F. Gammage; 
Howard & Barber Lumber Co.; Kosse, Shoe & 
Schleyer; James Kennedy & Co. (Ltd.); Men- 
zies, Hale & Bolman Co., and Mowbray & 
Robinson Co. The committee on arrangements 
included Edward Barber, chairman; W. J. Eck- 
man and J. J. Linehan, 


Presentation Shows Esteem for Secretary 


The feature of the meeting was the presenta- 
tion of a token of respect and esteem to 
Harvey M. Dickson, in the form of an elegant 
gold watch engraved with his initials, a gold 
chain, a gold knife engraved with the emblem 
of the association, and a bag of gold coins, 
stamped with the insignia of Uncle Sam and 
totaling several hundred dollars. The presenta- 
tion speech was made by William Russe, of 
Memphis. Mr. Russe was likewise honored by 
the association, being elected a life member, 
the only one so honored. Mr. Russe recently 
retired from active business. 


Songster Scores Humorous Hits 

A decided novelty and the high light of the 
evening was a series of original songs, in 
which prominent members of the association 
were ‘‘hit,’’ the themes turning on the present 
‘*dry and arid condition’’ of the good old 
U.S. A. The songs were sung by Henry Korb, 
a lithographer of Cincinnati, who also com- 
posed the words. They were received with 
great glee by the members and proved a 
decided and interesting novelty. In the first 
the songster wondered whether ‘‘Bill’’ Russe 
would have the comfort of a cellar; the second 
showed appreciation of Secretary Dickson’s 
activities in connection with the price of the 
overseas haul; the third had humorous com- 
ment on the size of ‘‘Rod’’ Huddleston’s 
mahogany; a fourth sympathized with ‘‘ Mor- 
rie’? Dukes sipping orange frappe, and in the 
final spasm a guess was made as to whether 
Frank Purcell and Ralph Jurden ever resorted 
to walnut stain with their raindrops. 


They Hear Scotch and Drink Legally 
The members were entertained by a group of 
Nimmo’s Scotch Bagpipers, who sang Scotch 
ditties a la Harry Lauder, played martial Scot- 
tish airs on the bagpipe and gave a dynamic 


Seotch sword dance. An entertaining series of 
tricks were presented by a magician who pro- 
duced many wonderful surprises. 

The evening proved one of the most enjoy- 
able in the experience of the lumbermen. A 
fine repast was served with a fine brand of 
‘‘eider’’ and an excellent quality of a ‘‘legal- 
ized’’ hop extract. A jazz band kept the in- 
termissions ‘‘jumpy’’ and harmonious. 


OFFICERS ARE ELECTED 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 26.—The National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association today approved 
and ratified, after making slight modifications, 
the forms of contracts submitted to them by 
the Liverpool Timber Trade Association and 
by the hardwood section of the Timber Trade 
Federation of the United Kingdom. 

G. A. Farber, chairman of the uniform con- 
tracts committee, was instructed to submit the 
amended forms to the two associations and make 
a strong effort to have them ratify the contracts 
as amended. , 

The association went on record as opposing 
the international bill of lading known as ‘‘ The 
Hague rules, 1921,’’ inasmuch as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had authorized an ex- 
port bill of lading for American shippers which 
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the association believes will meet its needs bet- 
ter than the international. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—D. B. Hartlove, Price & Heald, Balti- 
more. 

First vice president—Ralph L. Jurden, Penrod- 
Jurden Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


Second vice president—G. A. Farber, Turner- 
Farber-Love Co., Memphis, Tenn., and London, 
England. 


Treasurer—John L. Alcock, John L. Alcock & 
Co., Baltimore. 

Secretary and traffic manager—Harvey M. Dick- 
son, Baltimore. 

Foreign representative—Frank Tiffany, 
ington, England. 

The following were elected members of the 
board of directors: J. W. Mayhew, W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus; W. W. Knight, 
Long-Knight Lumber Co., Indianapolis; F. F. 
Turner, Turner-Farber-Love Co., Memphis; and 
Lucas E. Moore, Lucas E. Moore Stave Co., 
New Orleans. 

(SEERA EBAAAEaAa 

Durtne November, the ‘‘perfect package 
month,’’ railroads handled 9,339,745 freight 
shipments, to which 101,760 exceptions were 
filed; and the express company handled 10,899,- 
352 shipments, to which 81,070 exceptions were 
filed. Thus 182,830 exceptions were filed to 
20,239,097 shipments, giving a percentage of 
991. 


Leam- 
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VIEWS DIFFER ON HARDWOOD DECISION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 23.—Attorney Gen- 
eral Daugherty and his associates in the Depart- 
ment of Justice have not yet reached an agree- 
ment with Secretary Hoover and officials of his 
department concerning the promised statement 
outlining the Government’s policy toward trade 
association activities in the light of the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court in the 
hardwood lumber case. 

There are indications that the Department of 
Justice is disposed to give the decision a rather 
narrow interpretation and to hold that it places 
in the twilight zone the collection and distribu- 
tion of statistical data concerning past sales, 
production, stocks and shipments, even if the 
data are given to the public as well as to 
members. 

This view is at variance with the opinion of 
eminent counsel, who find it impossible so to 
construe the majority opinion of the court, but 
rather feel, from certain statements of Associate 
Justice Clark, that the highest tribunal pri- 
marily passed only upon the statement of facts 
before it in holding that the Open Competition 
Plan of the American Hardwood Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association is in violation of the 
antitrust law, and not that the collection and 
distribution of statistical data per se is illegal. 
Those who hold the latter view take the posi- 
tion that the Supreme Court in reviewing Judge 
Carpenter’s decision in the Linseed Case, which 
was decided in favor of the association, could 
sustain the view of the Chicago jurist without 
being at all inconsistent with the position which 
the majority took in the hardwood case. In 
other words, that the Supreme Court in the hard- 
wood case announced no really new principle for 
the application of the antitrust law, but, on the 
contrary, strongly emphasized its view that the 
Open Competition Plan was a revival of the old 
gentlemen’s agreement in a new dress and un- 
der a different name. 

This broad view obtains among business and 
trade association representatives in Washing- 
ton, who, however, recognize that the Depart- 
ment of Justice has the last word in the matter, 
pending further litigation. 

One suggestion which has been made is that 
a trade association which is recognized as mak- 
ing every effort to keep squarely within the law 
be utilized as the vehicle for a ‘‘consent’’ ac- 
tion in court with a view to having the court 
pass directly upon the legality of the collection 
and distribution of statistical data per se, which 
would clarify the situation. This, of course, 
would involve considerable delay. 

Apparently the Department of Justice and the 
Department of Commerce are agreed upon other 
lines of trade association activity, such as sys- 
tems of accounting, contracts, simplification, 
exploiting foreign trade, common advertising, 
representation before legislative bodies, repre- 
sentation before semipublic and public bodies 
generally and labor negotiations. 

If carried to its logical conclusion the posi- 
tion of Department of Justice officials so far 
as it is known would inhibit the collection and 
distribution of statistical data such as indicated 
above unless handled thru some Government 
agency. If such a decision is finally reached tha 
machinery for this work would have to be quite 
different from anything that has gone before 
if the data are to be of real value either to the 
industries or the public. 

Advices reaching Washington are that sev- 
eral trade associations already have stopped 
their statistical work and that a few have sus- 
pended activities generally because of the delay 
in issuing a formal statement outlining the 
policy the Government proposes to follow. 

The general advice voiced by business rep- 
resentatives here is that associations take no 
radical steps pending the expected announce- 
ment of Attorney General Daugherty. 

Estimates of the cost to the Government if 
trade association statistics were collected and 
distributed generally and in sufficient detail to 


be of real value by a governmental agency 
range from $1,500,000 to $5,000,000 a year, and 
some government officials in touch with the situa- 
tion are inclined to place the cost at the higher 
figure. Of course, it is out of the question to ex- 
pect Congress to make a large appropriation 
for this purpose, even tho gathering and distri- 
bution of these data are conceded to be of 
vital importance. The much-critivised Federal 
Trade Commission is said to share the view that 
it is of vital importance to collect and distri- 
bute these statistics. 


EXTEND NAVAL STORES RESEARCH 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 23.—At* a recent 
conference of Forest Service officials held here, 
plans were made for codrdinating and extending 
scientific research in the naval stores industry 
in the South. The conference discussed the 
whole field of desirable investigations, which 
have for their objective the securing of the 
maximum continuous production of naval stores, 
coupled with the maximum continuous produc- 
tion of timber, by treating the timber that 
yields naval stores as a renewable crop if han- 
dled in accordance with the principles of for- 
estry. 

It is proposed to make a study of the various 
methods of turpentining, the need being recog- 














HARDWOOD MEN COMPLAIN OF RATES 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 24.—C. H. Barn- 
aby, of Greencastle, E. H. Atkins of Columbus, 
W. S. Partington, of Evansville, and R. J. 
Grant, of Columbus City, members of the Indi- 
ana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, at a 
conference were assured by the public service 
commission of Indiana that information would 
be secured immediately concerning the differ- 
ences between log rates in the northern and 
southern sections of the United States. Accord- 
ing to the delegates southern lumber companies 
ean ship lumber into Indiana cheaper than it 
can be bought in Ohio and adjoining States, 
and they plan in the near future to present a 
petition to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that discriminatory log rates be removed. 


SOUTHEAST TO ASK FOR LOWER RATES 


ATLANTA, Ga., Jan. 24.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will be asked immediately to 
reduce all intrastate freight rates in the south- 
eastern States, according to a resolution unani- 
mously adopted by the Association of South- 
eastern State Railroad Commissioners at a meet- 
ing held in Atlanta last week. Members of the 
State commissions were present from all of the 
southeastern States. The association will be 
represented at the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion hearings by three members. 


PINE MEN WILL ASK FURTHER CUT 


New OnLEANS, La., Jan. 23.—Traffic Manager 
A. G. T. Moore of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion has gone to Washington to appear before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in its hear- 
ings on general readjustment of rates. R. C. 
Fulbright of Houston, Tex., special attorney for 
the association, will attend and several members 
of the traffic committee are expected to assist. 

Mr. Moore said that reductions of rates on 
southern pine equal to those on southern hard- 
woods ordered by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission last Friday, are expected simultaneously 
with the hardwood reductions. 

‘¢The reductions just announced on hard- 
woods,’’ said Mr. Moore, ‘‘are not considered 
sufficient to meet the needs of the industry in 
the South and are not enough to offset the 
greater reductions made in rates from +h Pacific 


nized for further information to determine what 
system of forest management will best promote 
a continuous yield of naval stores and saw tim- 
ber. It was also planned to make a careful in- 
vestigation of the harvesting, manufacture, and 
storage of naval stores in order to improve meth- 
ods of production, decrease the cost, eliminate 
waste, and improve the quality of output. The 
conference urged the importance of a survey of 
the whole naval stores field. 

In considering the work that could be under- 
taken during the current year, it was decided 
to continue the comparative tests in yields and 
costs of the American, modified American, and 
French systems of turpentining now under way 
on the Florida national forest, in charge of 
Austin Cary. Miss Eloise Gerry, of the labora- 
tory, will continue field studies of the cellular 
structure of the wood in relation to the produe- 
tion of resin and the changes undergone in this 
structure in different methods of streaking. 

An experiment covering a tract of 2,000 acres 
will be started on the Florida forest in order to 
determine accurate costs and yields of the cup 
and gutter system employed by the Forest Serv- 
ice in its national forest sales, and a careful 
comparison will be made of the results and of 
operations on adjoining privately-owned lands. 
This work will also involve a careful analysis 
of the data already obtained. 

Plans will also be perfected for work on an 
increased scale during 1923, the bulk of which 
will be under the supervision of R. D. Forbes, 
director of the Southern Forest Experiment 
Station, in codperation with various other 
branches of the Forest Service. 











But the in- 


eoast to Chicago and points east. 
dustry is glad to have even these reductions, as 


they afford some relief. Some members of the 
commission agreed without contention that the 
hardwood rate decreases are not adequate. The 
Southern Pine Association contemplates con- 
tinuance of its efforts to obtain further reduc- 
tions so as to permit southern lumbermen to get 
their share of competitive business.’’ 


LOWER RATES IN GEORGIA 


ATLANTA, Ga., Jan. 24.—A general redue- 
tion in freight rates in Georgia has been ordered 
by the State railroad commission which gave 
a decision last week. The reduction is brought 
about thru the adoption of the mileage system 
of fixing rates instead of the ‘‘base point’’ 
system which is now in vogue. The victory 
for the shippers is complete, in many instances 
lower rates resulting than had been requested. 
The decision covers intrastate transportation. 

The order provides that freight rates shall 
be determined on a mileage basis, which, it is 
claimed, will relieve discrimination felt on short 
hauls when as at present rates are fixed from 
main points on the lines. 

(SPAS aaeaaani 


LONGER FREE TIME TO WEST COAST 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 24.—George Schaad, 
jr., district manager Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association, at New Orleans, La., has secured 
publication of an amendment to Agent Emer- 
son’s joint demurrage and handling charges 
tariffs providing for seven days’ free time and 
$1 a day thereafter on traffic moving thru New 
Orleans to Pacifie coast points. This places 
Pacific coast traffic on the same basis as ex- 
port traffic moving via New Orleans. 


RATES TO INTERMEDIATE POINT 

WasHINGTOoN, D. C., Jun. 23.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has suspended until May 16 
the operation of all schedules published in item No, 
5-A of supplements No. 17 to joint tariff of Agents 
R. HH. Countiss, F. S. Davis and W. J. Kelly, 1. C. C. 
Nos. 1069, A-52 and 84 respectively. The suspended 
schedules provide for the application of the higher 
rate to a directly intermediate unnamed point lo- 
cated between any two points to which rates are 
named. in lieu of the present rule providing for the 
application of the next more distant point rate to 
an unnamed directly intermediate point. 
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OPENS NEW TACOMA RETAIL PLANT 


Tacoma, WasuH., Jan. 20.—Formal opening 
of the John Dower Lumber Co.’s new retail 
plant in Tacoma will take place next week on 
the return from the East of Mr. Dower. The 
general offices will move Jan. 21 to the new office 
building just completed by the company adjoin- 
ing the yard site. 

The Dower company has already installed a 
service that has proved of much assistance to 
prospective lumber buyers. This is the employ- 
ment of architects and engineers to draw plans 
and furnish estimates on the construction of 
any kind of building. This service is rendered 
free of charge to customers. 

The local yard will operate a fleet of seven 
trucks to fijl retail orders. 

W. ©. Deering will be general manager of the 
local yard; G. H. Hepple, advertising manager, 
and James Poe will be in charge of the retail 
sales department. 

The retail offices of the White River Lumber 
Co., of Ritzville, have been moved to Tacoma 
and occupy quarters in the State Savings & 
Loan Building. N. E. Robbins, assistant man- 
ager of the retail sales department, has come 
to Tacoma to take charge of the new offices 
here. F. E. Robbins, manager of the retail 
department, will retain his headquarters at the 
mill. 


(SPHERE EEEBaBaAaLZaa 


PROPOSES TAX ON SALES LESS COSTS 


KANSAS City, Mo., Jan. 24.—All of the busi 
ness organizations in Kansas City have en- 
dorsed the Federal taxation plan devised by 
F. J. Moss, president of the American Sash & 
Door Co. Last Wednesday night at a meeting 
under the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce 
skeptics among coal, lumber, grain, steel, meat, 
and other big commodity lines challenged the 
plan and were answered in detail by Mr. Moss 
and very few of their objections stood up, and 
those only in details and not in essentials, 

The plan, in brief, provides taxes for every- 
one and includes tangibles and intangibles. It 
is a tax on sales, less costs, and does not per- 
mit or provide pyramiding of taxes in numbers 
of transfers or handling. It would place a tax 
of 2 percent on the difference between purchases 
and sales, or upon the value created by each 
man’s or firm’s handling of a commodity. 

Thus, if a merchant buys $600,000 worth of 
goods and sells the goods for $1,000,000, he 
would not be taxed on $1,000,000, but on $400,- 
000—the amount of value he has created, and 
the amount on which the tax has not been pre- 
viously paid. 

The difference between this and the Smoot 
sales tax plan or any general turnover tax, is 
that in the general tax the total value of the 
goods sold would be taxed; the rate in the 
Smoot plan being 1 percent. The trouble with 
the general sales tax plan is its cumulative or 
pyramidal effect, the burden falling finally on 
the consumer. 


Lumber Taxes by Smoot Plan 


Here is the difference between the two plans 
as illustrated in a shipment of Oregon fir lum- 
ber to Kansas City: 

Under the Smoot plan, a tax of 1 percent 
would be imposed on each turnover of the prod- 
uct. Thus the timber holdings company would 
pay a tax of $30 when it sells 1,000,000 feet of 
lumber to a logger for $3,000. The logger in 
passing on the timber to a sawmill for $9,000, 
would pay a tax of $90. Then the sawmill, in 
turning over the lumber to a wholesaler for 
$16,000, would pay a tax of $160; while the 
wholesaler, in selling to the retailer for $16,800, 
would pay his tax of $168. The total tax by 
the time the lumber gets to the retailer is thus 
$448. When the retailer has paid the freight 
the lumber has cost him $36,750, and when he 
sells it for $47,535, he will have to pay a tax 
of $475.35, making the total tax on all turn- 
overs $923.35. 


Taxes by Proposed Sales Tax Plan 


On the sale of the Oregon lumber by the tim- 
ber holdings company to the logger, for $3,000, 


there would be a tax of $60, according to the 
plan of Mr. Moss. On the logger’s sale to the 
sawmill owner for $9,000, there would be a tax 
of $120, or 2 percent on $6,000, the difference 
between the logger’s purchase and selling price; 
and so on down the list of ‘‘turnovers.’’ 

The cost of freight involved in a transaction 
of this or any other kind would be covered by 
a tax paid by the railroads themselves. This 
would come under a second head of ‘‘intangi- 
bles,’’? as such charges are listed in the Moss 
plan. These intangibles involve the service 
rendered by corporations, the value of which is 
created by labor. The railroad company, there- 
fore, would pay a tax on its payroll, as would 
other companies dealing in ‘‘intangibles’’ of 
this character. 


COAST COMPANY ADDS TO PERSONNEL 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 21.—Effective Feb. 1, 
C. W. Johnson, formerly president of the Charles 
W. Johnson Lumber Co., of Seattle, enters the 
Dunean Lumber Co., of Portland, as vice presi- 
dent in general charge of the operations of that 
company, according to an announcement today 
by George M. Duncan, president of the Duncan 
company. 

At the same time, C. D. McCoy, formerly sales 
manager of the company, becomes vice president 
in charge of eastern sales and will have his 





C. W. JOHNSON, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Who Becomes Connected with Duncan Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore. 


headquarters in the 
Chicago. 

Another addition to the staff of the Duncan 
Lumber Co. is L. R. (Rush) Farris, who begin- 
ning Jan. 1 became a buyer for the company. 
Mr. Farris is well known among the mills of 
Washington State. He was formerly with the 
Mendota Lumber Co., at Mendota, Wash. 

Mr. Johnson brings into the organization of 
this company additional strength, thru his wide 
knowledge of the wholesale lumber business and 
his reputation as an upright business man. Mr. 
Johnson was formerly connected with the lumber 
business in Chicago and for several years has 
been engaged in the manufacturing and whole- 
saling of lumber on the Pacific coast, making 
his headquarters in Seattle and operating a saw- 
mill at Kapowsin, Wash. Mr. Johnson first 
came to Seattle as an officer and stockholder 
of the Pioneer Lumber Co. Later he sold his 
interests in that concern to R. G. King jr., 
and then founded the Charles W. Johnson Lum- 
ber Co. 

The Duncan Lumber Co. is recognized as one 
of Portland’s most important wholesale lumber 
concerns, which has always been a factor in the 
railroad and car material business particularly. 
In addition to its wholesale business this com- 
pany operates a sawmill plant and logging 
camps at Dryad, Wash. 


McCormick Building, 


SECURITY—THE GROWTH OF CENTURIES 


Lumbermen with surplus funds to invest in 
securities where safety, earning power and 
steady income are assured will be interested in 
an offering this week of first mortgage gold 
bonds of the Pacific States Lumber Co., suc- 
cessor by change of name to the Coos Bay Lum- 
ber Co., which company and its predecessors 
have owned and operated large tracts of timber 
on the Pacific coast for the last fourteen years. 
The total of the issue is $7,330,000, and the 
bonds are issued in interchangeable denomina- 
tions of $1,000, $500 and $100. They bear in- 
terest at the rate of 8 percent, payable Jan. 1 
and July 1, without deduction for the normal 
Federal income tax not in excess of 2 percent. 
These are coupon bonds, registrable as to prin- 
cipal only. This issue is a distinctive timber 
offering, the bonds being secured by a first 
mortgage on approximately 150,000 acres of 
real estate, on which is standing over 8,000,000,- 
000 feet of Douglas fir, Port Orford cedar and 
minor woods of which fir comprises 84 percent, 
Port Orford cedar 12 percent, and minor woods 
4 percent, and valued in the aggregate at ap- 
proximately $19,000,000. In addition, these 
bonds will be secured by a first mortgage on 
the company’s mills, railroads, steamships and 
certain other physical property appraised at the 
depreciated value of over $5,500,000, the total 
value of the property thus mortgaged being in 
excess of $24,000,000. Upon completion of this 
financing the company, in addition to the prop- 
erty under the mortgage, will have a net work- 
ing capital of not less than $2,000,000. 

Halsey, Stuart & Co. (Inc.), of Chicago, St. 
Louis and New York; the Second Ward Seceuri- 
ties Co., of Milwaukee and Chicago; Cyrus 
Peirce & Co., of San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Seattle, and Wells-Dickey Co., of Minneapolis 
and Chicago, are offering these bonds for sale 
at par as of date of issue Jan. 1, 1922. A 
summarized statement sets forth that the net 
earnings of the company for the 5-year period 
ending Dee. 31, 1921, after deducting all taxes 
(including Federal income taxes and taxes on 
nonoperating property) and available for de- 
preciation and bond principal and interest pay- 
ment, have aggregated $5,028,519.13. Taxes 
and other carrying charges on nonoperating 
property which might properly have been capi- 
talized amounted during this period to $589,- 
860.76. Net earnings adjusted in respect of 
such carrying charges have thus aggregated 
$5,618,379.89, or an annual average of $1,123,- 
675.98. The maximum annual interest charge 
on the first mortgage bonds amounts to $586,- 
400. The mortgage provides for a sinking fund 
(effective Jan. 1, 1925) obligating the company 
to pay to the trustee, in advance of cutting, the 
sum of $1.875 a thousand feet of timber cut, 
and as and when additional bonds may be is- 
sued, the sinking fund shall be ratably increased 
up to $2 a thousand feet cut when and if the 
entire $8,000,000 bonds have been issued. Tim- 
ber may be sold and released from the lien of 
the mortgage upon payment to the sinking fund 
of not less than $1.75 a thousand feet of operat- 
ing timber sold and $1 a thousand feet of non- 
operating timber sold. All sinking fund pay- 
ments shall be used only for the retirement of 
first mortgage bonds either by purchase in the 
market at not more than the redemption price 
for each respective series, or by call at such 
redemption price. The first of the bonds mature 
Jan. 1, 1927, and thereafter other bonds ma- 
ture Jan, 1, 1932, 1937 and 1942. 

In connection with this bond offering there 
has been issued a handsome 12-page booklet, en- 
titled ‘‘Security—the Growth of Centuries,’’ 
descriptive of the Pacific States Lumber Co.’s 
properties. This booklet is profusely illustrated 
with pictures of giant timber, scenes of logging 
and manufacturing operations and views of the 
facilities from forest to finished product, the 
engravings being reproduced from the original 
photographs taken by the staff photographer of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Hickory, according to the Department of 
Agriculture, is used exclusively in the manufac- 
ture of handles for golf clubs. 
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FORESTER MADE DEAN OF YALE SCHOOL 


New HAvEN, Conn., Jan. 23.—Col. Henry 8. 
Graves, former United States forester, is to re- 
turn as dean of the Yale School of Forestry. 
Dean James William Toumey is to devote him- 
self to the scientific work, in which he long ago 
achieved prominence. Col. Graves recently de- 
clined an offer by New York State to appoint 
him conservation commissioner, stating he would 
prefer to return to the Yale school where he 
would find a broader field for national educa- 
tional work in connection with forests and natu- 
ral resources. “ 

Dean Toumey has beemzgonnected with the 
school since 1900, became -a@ full professor in 
1903 and took over administration of the school 
as dean when Col. Graves became United States 
forester. 

In Yale’s announcement of Col. Graves’ re- 
turn it also is stated that an increase repre- 
sented by the income on $250,000 has been added 
to the school’s resources. The trustees of the 
estate of John W. Sterling are to establish a 
fifth Sterling professorship, to be one in for- 
estry, and Col. Graves is to be the first incum- 
bent. 


NEW YORKER BUYS CINCINNATI PROPERTIES 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 24.—The properties 
of the New River Lumber Co., whose headquar- 
ters are at Cincinnati, have been sold to O. W. 
Harter & Co. (Inc.), of New York according 
to advices received by lumbermen in Cincinnati. 
The deal involves several million dollars, the 
Harter company taking over all the timber lands, 
mills and other properties of the New River 
company. W. H. Hopkins, general manager of 
the New River company, will continue with the 
new owners of the properties. The New River 
company was controlled by interests identified 
with the Globe-Wernicke Co., of Cincinnati, office 
furniture manufacturer. H. C. Yeiser, presi- 
dent of the Globe-Wernicke Co., is president of 
the New River Lumber Co. 


FINED FOR PLANT QUARANTINE VIOLATION 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 23.—Joseph H. Rich, of 
Lancaster, Mass., was fined $50 by Judge Peters 
in the United States district court after the tim- 
ber dealer pleaded nolo contendere to an in- 
formation charging him with shipping four car- 
loads of cedar logs in violation of the plant 
quarantine act. This is the first case of the 
kind in recent years to come before the Federal 
court here. Mr. Rich said he was without knowl- 
edge of the quarantine laws, and admitted ship- 
ping the logs without attempting to have them 
inspected and passed by a forestry inspector. 
The cedar logs were shipped out of a certain 
forestry area surrounding Lancaster which is 
under quarantine. 


PES ESS SSPE PEPE 


VISITS ADIRONDACK HARDWOOD MILLS 


New York, Jan. 23.—John F. Plunkett, man- 
ager of the Plunkett-Webster Lumber Co., has 
recently returned to this city from a business 
trip thru upper New York State, Vermont and 
New Hampshire and brings back the report 
that the mills in the Adirondacks are not stock- 
ing up to any unusual extent in hardwoods. One 
of the reasons assigned for this is the fact that 
last year’s cut has not moved to a satisfac- 
tory extent. In speaking of the present situa- 
tion and of prospects, Mr. Plunkett said: 


We can see a steady, gradual, altho not very 
premounces improvement in the market here. We 
elieve that there will be a good demand for lum- 
ber within the next few months. The millmen 
will regret not having put in a larger cut, the 
buyer will regret having postponed his purchases. 
Everybody is anxious and ready to go ahead with 
business as fast as he dares to and we believe 
all will go to it with vigor as soon as a little 
confidence is felt. We hope, however, that the 
changes will not be too radical. 


Three joint companies have their main offices 
at 29 West 42nd Street, the Plunkett-Webster 
company, Domestic Hardwoods (Inc.), and the 
Thompson Lumber Co. The first two companies 


are extensive distributers of hardwoods to the 
industrial trade and the Thompson company 
eaters to building material dealers and special- 
izes in spruce and shingles. 

The office reports that the piano trade has 
already begun to show encouraging signs of com- 
ing back to life, altho during the last year this 
industry was conspicuous for its light buying. 
Furniture is giving only fair indications of 
an early revival. Higher prices in all grades 
of lumber are looked for in the spring. 

Mr. Plunkett has two sons connected with 
the New York office, E. R. and H. J. Plunkett. 
The latter represented these companies at the 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Association convention 
in Toronto. 


COMPETITORS MUST CO-OPERATE OR MERGE 


New York, Jan. 23.—The Bank of America, 
in a pamphlet containing the full text of the 
majority and dissenting opinions of the Supreme 
Court in the Open Competition Plan case, ex- 
presses the view that new American business 
methods and development of large industrial 
combinations may result from the decision. In 
commenting on the case the Bank of America 
declares: 

The decision, which in effect outlaws the “open 
competition” plan, is one of the most important 
governmental actions in the history of American 
business. The plan, as it is now practiced, will 
have to be radically revised and probably associa- 
tions using it will reorganize within the limitations 
indicated by the Supreme Court’s verdict. If this 
decision results in disintegrating trade organiza- 
tions, which in a large number of cases it probably 
will, other agencies will have to take their place in 
performing essential business functions. It may be 
that the statistical and information activities of 
the “open price” associations will be continued 
under the supervision of a governmental agency 
like the Department of Justice. 

New selling and distributing methods may be 
devised to meet new types of competition. Manu- 
facturers will codperate in new organizations to 
carry on constructive public education, to eliminate 
wasteful practices, to strengthen foreign trade etc. 
This decision, together with other contemporary 
economic influences, will undoubtedly result in the 
development of larger industrial aggregations thru 
mergers and combinations. The direct effect of 
such conditions may even be more powerful than 
any under an “open competition” plan. 


A copy of the pamphlet will be sent on re- 
quest by the Bank of America, 44 Wall Street, 
New York City. 


NORTHERN PINE STATISTICS FOR 1921 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 23.—Statisties of 
shipments and production for northern pine 
mills for 1921 have been issued by Secretary 
W. A. Ellinger, of the Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association. They show a big falling 
off in shipments compared with 1920, tho the 
last three months of the year registered gains. 
Production was somewhat in excess of ship- 
ments. The shipments of lath, however, were 
greater than the production and much larger 
than for 1920. 

The figures for all of 1921 represent nineteen 
mills, while for 1920 they ranged from nineteen 





to twenty-one mills reporting. Comparative 
figures by months follow: 
PRODUCTION 
1920 1921 1920 1921 
Month— Lumber Lumber Lath Lath 
Jan. ... 88,007,112 24,318,510 8,669,000 5,250,400 
Feb. ... 32,550,643 23,721,964 10,327,800 5,385,600 
March . 43,771,219 26,395,783 7,910,000 6,217,0 
April .. 46,221,974 25,748,189 9,527,400 5,814,200 
May 12,730,848 82,707,644 4,056,000 7,079,300 
June ... 25,771,063 42,170,614 7,123,500 9,802,100 
July ... 37,458,875 43,842,941 8,672,900 10,730,100 
Aug. ... 46,149,058 47,674,935 9,273,500 11,496,200 
Sept. ... 48,961,820 37,715,990 12,960,800 15,550,100 
Oct. ... 40,723,882 29,706,530 7,587,000 8,060,000 
Nov. ... 20,294,376 12,274,823 4,280,700 3,658,500 
Dec, ... 19,055,694 19,265,396 5,037,000 5,311,300 
Total 411,696,564 365,483,319 95,425,100 95,294,800 
SHIPMENTS 
1920 1921 1920 1921 
Month— Lumber Lumber Lath Lath 
Jan. .. 63,618,759 10,602,481 6,602,700 2,165,800 
Feb. .. 59,686,802 13,614,928 8,690,300 4,280,200 
March . 61,620,289 15,297,548 6,133,100 8,006,900 
April . 61,757,305 21,099,037 8,545,600 10,188,700 
May .. 26,322,596 22,018,297 3,897,900 9,999,700 
June . 41,557,287 23,536,323 3,772,200 11,882,700 
July .. 49,668,130 21,990,555 4,884,000 9,945,900 
Aug. .. 55,990,515 25,933,275 8,820,400 15,528,000 
Sept. .. 45,445,188 35,675,399 4,693,800 11,062,100 
Oct. .. 80,927,757 41,482,896 2,463,300 9,552,100 
Nov. .. 19,751,117 36,117,982 1,872,700 7,093,700 
Dec. ... 10,586,859 23,578,790 1,651,800 4,466,800 





Total 526,927,604 290,892,011 61,527,800 103,772,600 


CONTROL KENTUCKY PLANING MILL 


OweENssoro, Ky., Jan. 23.—The interests of 
the late J. N. Grady in the Owensboro Planing 
Mill Co. have been purchased by O. O. Tichenor 
and J. W. Mobberly, who thus acquire a con- 
trolling interest in the concern. 

O. O. Tichenor, after the death of J. N. Grady 
in May, 1921, was appointed general manager 
of the Owensboro Planing Mill Co. to fill the 
vacancy caused by Mr. Grady’s death. Mr. 
Tichenor has been a member of the board of 
directors and secretary of the company for the 
last five years, besides having engaged in thé 
wholesale and commission lumber business. 

J. W. Mobberly, the junior member of the 
firm, has been connected with the Messenger Job 
Printing Co. for the last fourteen years but 
having sold his interests in that business about 
four months ago he decided to enter the retail 
lumber business. He and Mr. Tichenor started 
negotiations to purchase the Grady interests 
some months ago and the deal was closed on 
Jan. 16 of this year. 

The stockholders of the company held a meet- 
ing on Jan. 17 at which O. O. Tichenor was 
elected president and general manager; LaVega 
Clemonts, vice president, and J. W. Mobberly, 
secretary and treasurer. LaVega Clemonts is 
a well known attorney in Kentucky and has 
been a director and counsellor of the company 
for a number of years. 

It is expected that a wholesale lumber and 
millwork department will be added to the com- 
pany, as it has the largest and best equipped 
planing mill in this part of the State. 


PLACE SPRING DELIVERY ORDERS NOW 


KENNETT, Mo., Jan. 23.—Discussing cond? 
tions in the lumber market and the generally 
broken condition of stocks at the mills, J. A. 
Hemphill, president of the Hemphill Lumber 
Co., of this place, said that his concern prac- 
tically is out of dry lumber and its stocks are: 
badly broken. While the concern ordinarily ear- 
ries a stock of approximately 5,000,000 feet of 
dry lumber on its yards, the heavy demands that 
have been made upon it during recent months 
have reduced this stock to practically one-fifth 
of this amount. Mr. Hemphill emphasized the 
necessity under present conditions of the buyer’s 
placing now his order for stocks that he will 
need in the spring so that manufacturers may 
be prepared to make shipments at the time’ the 
material is needed. The Hemphill Lumber Co. 
is a large manufacturer of hardwood lumber, 
specializing in cypress. 


TAKES PARTNER INTO BUSINESS 


SouTH BEnp, IND., Jan. 24.—Charles O. Maus, 
of the recently organized lumber company bear- 
ing his name, announces that he has taken into 
partnership with him Ray B. Maxon, who will be 
in charge of the local office and will look after 
buying. Mr. Maxon was during the war and 
until Jan. 1, 1921, lumber purchasing agent for 
the Studebaker Corporation, but during the last 
year has been in the hardwood lumber business 
for himself in this city. The associating of these 
two men augurs well for the welfare of the new 
company. 


STARTS LARGE HARDWOOD DEVELOPMENT 


WHITEsBURG, Ky., Jan. 25.—The W. M. Rit- 
ter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, has announced 
an unusually large hardwood timber development 
in the vicinity of Osborn’s Gap, adjacent the 
border of Kentucky and Virginia, much of the 
timber being in Kentucky. Several years will 
be required to cut the timber. At least three 
good sized mills will be installed. 

Construction of a lumber road has already 
been started from Freemont, Va., on the Caro- 
lina, Clinchfield & Ohio railroad. It will be 
several miles long. The timber is some of the 
best in the eastern Kentucky and Virginia hard- 
wood field, the oak and poplar being especially 
fine. Several hundred men will be given em- 


ployment. 
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1,000,000,000 Feet 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


Location and Amount.—Al\ the merchant- 
able dead timber standing or down and all 
the live timber marked or designated for 
cutting on the Pine Creek Logging Unit em- 
bracing about 107,000 acres in Townships 
80 North. Range 9 E: 31 North. Ranges 8, 
9 and 10 EF: 32 North, Ranges 8. 9. 10 and 
11 E: 43 North, Ranges 8, 9 and 10 B., 
M OD. M., Lassen National Forest. Cali- 
fornia, estimated to be 708,000 M ft. B. M. 
of yellow and jeffrey pine, 17.000 M ft. B. M. 
of sugar pine, 248.000 M ft. B. M. of white 
fir and red fir, 20.000 M ft. B. M. of incense 
cedar, and 500 M ft. B. M. of lodgepole pine, 
a total of 994,000 M ft. B. M. sawtimber, 
more or less. 


Stumpaye Prices.—Lowest rates consid- 
ered, $4.00 per M feet for western yellow 
pine and Jeffrey pine, $4.75 per M feet for 
sugar pine, $150 per M feet for white fir, 
red fir, lodgepole pine, and incense cedar, 
and for material aonmerchantable under the 
terms of the contract, to be removed at the 
option of the purchaser, for which payment 
ig required by the Forest Service, $0.10 per 
cord for cordwood manufactured from limbs 
and tops, and $0.50 per M feet for other 
material. 


Deposit.—$10,000 must be deposited with 
each bid to be applied to the purchase price, 
refunded. or retained in part as liquidated 
damages, according to conditions of sale. 


Final Date for Bids,—Sealed bids will be 
received by the District Forester, San Fran- 
cisco, California, up to and including April 
1, 1922. The time may be extended 30 days 
apon request from parties having legitimate 
interest. The right to reject any and all 
bids is reserved. Before bids are submitted, 
full information concerning the character of 
the timber, conditions of sale, deposits. and 
the submission of bids should be obtained 
from the District Forester, San Francisco, 
Californin or the Forest Supervisor, Red 
Bluff, California. 








Remembrance 
Advertising 


to Carpenters 
and Contractors 


One of the most profit- 
able ways to advertise 
your lumber business 
is to present your cus- 
tomers with one of 
our strong, well made 


Carpenter Aprons 


Housewives would also appreciate them 
to use for carrying clothespins. 
Write for prices. 


Advertiser's Manufacturing Co. 
RIPON, WISCONSIN 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
-—-your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more of 
a problem than ever, 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the »xcess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded, 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


Sit Leeest St (141 Marquette Bldg. 86 Maiden Lane 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, II. New York, N. Y. 























Tractors for Winter Log Hauling* 


I will confine my remarks to a discussion of 
gasoline tractors in log hauling on ice and snow 
roads, as I have had no experience with steam log 
haulers. In the fall of 1919 we bought two cater- 
pillar tractors of the type which carries part of the 
first load upon itself, and in itself weighs only 
five tons, steering by means of a steering sled in 
front. We were on a 12-mile haul and had eighty 
teams drawing in conjunction with two tractors. 
The “go-back” or return road was too rough and 
crooked for the tractor plus empty train to negoti- 
ate—we had an insufficient number of tractor 
sleighs and no garage accommodation for the ma- 
chines. The outcome was discouraging, but was a 
result of our unpreparedness for the tractors. 

Last season we had 23.000 cords of 16-foot 
peeled wood to haul, 15,000 cords of which lay in a 
country ten to twelve miles from the landing on 
Racquette River, and we planned to draw that 
15,000 cords with tractors. We used six Linn 
tractors of the type aforementioned on the main 
haul, and a 5-ton Holt for purposes of breaking 
out branch roads, towing ete. 

We rebuilt our log sleighs, put in cross chains in 
place of short tongues, and a single sway bar, or 
reach. from center to center of the bunks, using 
11-foot bunks on 4-foot 3-inch sleds. A blacksmith 
in our employ conceived a combined short pole for 
tractor train coupling, into which fits a horse pole 
by a simple operation, so that the horse pole 
never leaves the team and is coupled to tractor 
coupler tongue by the teamster. This outfit is now 
patented, but is by far the most satisfactory ar- 
rangement I have seen. 

For each tractor we built twelve sets of sleighs 
providing for one train loading at the topping off 
skidway, one on the road and one at the landing. 

We provided warm sheds for the muchines, one 
at the landing camp and one at the upper camps, 
and kept a good mechanic at each shed, who went 
over each machine carefully each night, ert fires 
going and filled and oiled the machines. 

As each tractor takes five loads, we built our 
topping off skidway in units of five skidways each, 
and built three units, so that there were always 
three full trainloads ready to go. 

Our main log road was maintained exactly as if 
for teams, had a maximum grade of about 4 per- 
cent, but in general followed the water grade, 
and was a good, clean iced road with a good 
shoulder, and here I would say that we had less 
expense in upkeep of our main road than ever 
before. It was cleaner, and in spite of continued 
sprinkling never narrowed to bind the runners. 

We built a fairly smooth “go-back” road as 
nearly parallel to the main road as possible—just 
a snow road. 

At the topping off skidway, or double-headers, 
a tractor driver cuts off his empty train. couples 


» to a loaded train and goes to the river. The teams 


take the empty sleds back on the branch roads for 
loading bottoms, while other teams are also draw- 
ing topping to the topping off skidway. 

While this particular job only entails 15.000 
cords it may serve as a sample unit in figuring on 
a larger operation, 

With six Linn tractors we moved 15.000 cords 
of wood approximately ten miles in thirty-eight 
days, or an average of better than 65% cords a 
day per tractor. These machines made two round 
trips to the landing each day and, because of the 
lay-up of one machine for a half day on one or two 
occasions, the average trainload figured at a frac- 
tion under thirty-five cords. I should say that the 
efficient capacity of the machines used is thirty- 
five to forty cords, the we have drawn loads which 
measured up to fifty-four cords. We were forced 
to load light until we had a good bottom in our 
road. 

We drew trains of five loads of about seven to 
eight cords to the load on this job, but after com- 
pleting this work we drew eight loads to the train 
of four to five cords to the load. We had tele- 
phones in each of our camps, and a halfway tele- 
phone station on the log road, from which each 
tractor driver reported to the landing as arrived 
and leaving, and on his return gave the topping off 
skidway the same information. 





* Address by Stanley H. Sisson, Racquette 
River Paper Co., presented at the sixteenth an- 
nual meeting of the Empire State Forest Prod- 
ucts Association. 


Summary of Experience 


There are four points which seem of particular 
importance in the use of tractors: 


1. A machine of simplicity, sound construction 
and sufficiently rugged to stand the punishment of 
logging. 

2. Warm garages and competent repair men. 

3. A separate road on which tractors may return 
empty at full speed. 

4. A dispatch system which will keep the ma- 
chines moving and prohibits hold-ups for loading 
or unloading. For this purpose a driver’s report 
card is possible, which will show where the ma- 
chine has spent its time for each day, and reasons, 

Altho our costs records are not complete at this 
time. I feel safe in saying that it would have cost 
at least one-third more to draw the same amount 
of logs with teams. 

I have roughly recapitulated the matter as fol- 
lows in the case of the team versus the tractor 
based on fifty days of actual hauling—these fac- 
tors are widely variable with different concerns 
and different localities but are fairly indicative: 


One Pair Horses 


PUP OREO DRO 6 ios.c sk wane end eawe ($500) 

Interest. 6 percent, six months............ 15 
Depreciation prior to spring sale, 10 — 50 
For capital charge, dead horses, 3 percent. 15 
Feed for sixty dnys in woods...........ee0% 141 
Teamster, sixty days in woods............ 300 
Horseman at headquarters...........2.00% 54 
Feed for horses at headquarters (100 days). 200 


PNR His nag diets a ase orate oR ee ea eee $ 775 
gina, to work one team one day hauling logs, 
’ 
Double headers to landing—basis nine cords— 
one trip—cost $1.72 a cord. 


One Tractor 
Purchase price .... o00eeee(eu.u00) 
Depreciation, 20 percent. eer reer 
Interest, 6 percent.. Sree eee ee | 


Summer repairs, RAR ROA ergs ere 18 
BVA TONNE: AMUOl so ic oeccctcesceecesas 110 
Annual renewal plus repair parts.......... 50 
Fuel cost plus lubricant. POL ere ee 400 
Driver, MG Arigceuy 44ccauerecca cece 275 

PROORNAN ess se: 0)'p ain b5 Nib ace ene asa a na oroue ead -$2.153 


hae ros operate one tractor one ‘day hauling logs, 


$432 

Double headers to landing—basis thirty cords, 
pi’ trips, total sixty cords—cost 717/10 cents a 
cord. 

I can also say that we drew logs ten miles with 
tractors for 63 cents less per cord than we were 
able to do with teams on a 8- to 4-mile haul under 
the same general condition. 


Trucks Essential for Business 


At the plant of Joseph H. Benzing & Co., 45-57 
William Street, New York, it is held that it is 
cheaper to go up in the air than it is to spread out. 
In other words, the company finds it more ad- 
vantageous to maintain its plant in a comparatively 
small space and pile the lumber several tiers high, 
than to spread out over large ground area. This 
is only rendered possible, however, by the exten- 
Sive use of trucks and trailers to permit the mak- 
ing of deliveries in a wide range of territory. The 
company operates seven trailers and three trucks, 
In commenting upon the use of trucks and trailers, 
Irving J. Benzing said: ‘We sell lumber to any 
section of Long Island and of course this necessi- 
tates some rather long hauls. Some of our best 
customers are in Freeport, Valley Stream, Lyn- 
brook and Hempstead. We frequently sell as far 
way as Huntington, which IT should say is seventy- 
five miles distant. Small orders we ship in trucks. 
We use the trailers for larger orders and we plan 
to be loading them every minute of the day. While 
a truck and one trailer are out making a delivery, 
we are busy loading up the next trailer. The truck 
comes in, takes the loaded trailer and away it goes. 
We keep this up incessantly.” 


THE ExpPorT of staves from this country in 
1920 amounted to $15,393,330 and in 1921 to 
only $3,500,000; yet the number of staves ex- 
ported the second year were half as many 48 
in 1920. The difference in money value was 


chiefly a difference in price. 
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BETWEEN TRAINS 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—It is our first visit to 
Alabama, our host, the Alabama Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, very courteously holding its 
annual convention this week. The welcome from 
our own folks, while not large, was hearty and 
representative, James H. Eddy, well known man- 
ufacturer, and W. Thornton Estes, whom we 
have long known as a No. 1 wholesaler and re- 
tailer, handing us a few kind and much appre- 
ciated words. ‘‘Judge’’ Emory, chief counsel 
of the National Manufacturers’ Association, 
eame over from Washington, and in his ban- 
quet speech told some things about Alabama 
that were a revelation to us. 


Surely the old order changeth—and in that 
remark we do not refer to cancelations. What 
we mean is that there is a New South, and peo- 
ple who still think of the South, especially 
southern people, as a land of cotton only, have 
another think coming. In the most recent year 
for which Government statistics are available, 
1918 we think Mr. Emory said it was, the man- 
ufactured products of Alabama amounted to 
almost half a billion dollars, Needless to say, 
lumber was a big item in the output. Missis- 
sippi also is making progress, altho handicapped 
by some home grown legislation that has ham- 
pered the industrial development of that State, 
we are told. 


Mr. Emory, by the way, is ‘‘Judge’’ Emory 
by virtue of Alabama hospitality, so he informed 
us. We told him he was lucky that it wasn’t 
an army appointment they gave him. Person- 
ally, tho we have traveled extensively in the 
South, we have been called ‘‘Colonel’’ but once. 
That was in the North, and by a Pullman por- 
ter. But after we tipped him we were again a 
private. 

The warmth of Alabama hospitality was un- 
questionable and unquestioned, but the weather 
rained all the while we were around. Did you 
ever notice that climate always acts like that 
when you have company? But, anyway—there 
was nothing wrong with the 


CANDIED YAMS 


Talk about your Sunny South, I have never found 


Winter any time of drouth anywhere around. 


Cold in Cleveland, then it’s cold down in Jackson, Miss., 
Climate’s never what you’re told, Washington or Wis. 

But there’s one thing certain, tho, about your Birminghams: 
That’s the country where they know how to candy yams! 


Climate acts like children do when there’s company: 
Just the meanest thru and thru always seems to be. 
When you’re bragging how a land is a land of flowers, 
Then it rains to beat the band, rains for forty hours. 
But there’s one thing I will say no one ever slams: 


Down this Alabama way they can candy yams! 


Feeble imitations all cookery up north; 


Sweet potatoes there they call ‘‘candied’’ and so forth. 
But the candied yams down south are the honest thing, 
Fairly melt inside your mouth, fit for any king. 

And I don’t know anywhere yams like Alabam’s: 

That is where they know for fair how to candy yams! 





CorinTH, Miss.—There is no city in America 
of more historic interest than this. Like Lex- 
ington, Independence Hall, the Alamo, Gettys- 
burg, the Little Big Horn, the Serpent Mound, 
Santa Fe, St. Augustine, Plattsburg, Starved 
Rock, Yorktown, Lookout Mountain, Valley 
Forge, Mackinae, and others, it is a place that 
every American should visit—for Shiloh, the 
scene of the first great battle of the Civil War, 
is the most graphic of all our battlefields. Re- 
member more Americans were killed in this 
One battle than in the whole American Revolu- 
tion, from Lexington to Yorktown. Eighty 
thousand men, averaging less than twenty years 
of age—for war is fought by boys, which makes 
It doubly sad and silly—here engaged in the 
first, perhaps the most decisive, battle of the 
Civil War. 

We dared to say as much in a smoking car 





the other day, and were immediately challenged. 
But you will remember that Grant was beauti- 
fully licked at the end of the first day. Buell 
had not arrived, Wallace was watchfully wait- 
ing. Had Beauregard not given the word to 
cease firing after Johnston fell, or had not had 
to give it, whichever way you please to judge— 
but it is an endless controversy and speculation. 
Enough that brave men in both gray and blue 
fought thru the streets of this historic town, 
took the trenches on the hill there beyond, or 
engaged in the deadly battle of deathless fame, 
Shiloh, a little over twenty miles away. 


Out of Corinth, Johnston, as knightly as Lee, 
rode that April morning, and back to it he came 
that night, his battles forever over. Back to 
Corinth his troops retreated, followed by the 
indomitable Grant and his indomitable men. 
For months Corinth was the headquarters of one 
army and then the other, and these streets 
echoed the footsteps of Grant, Sherman, Buell, 
the Wallaces, Prentiss, McClernand, McCook, 
Crittenden, Garfield, Lawton, Johnston, Beaure- 
gard, Hardee, Bragg, Breckenridge, Cleburne, 
Forrest, Morgan, Polk, and so on—a long roll 
of fame. Two later presidents of the United 
States, you observe, fought in the battle of 
Shiloh. 


To the lumberman, of course, Corinth has a 
special interest. The home of W. Thomas 
Young stands on the site of Rosecrans’ head- 
quarters, and there is a great post-oak still 
standing in front of the house to which Grant 
used to hook his horse when he rode over from 
his own headquarters a block away. We say 
‘“hook’’ because he merely threw the rein over 
a horse-shoe which had been fixed to the oak, 
and which was allowed to remain and has long 
since been grown over and imbedded in the 
tree. 


Indeed, Corinth has a practical interest to the 
lumbermen, too, for it is full of good old houses 
made of good old wood, houses that served as 
the temporary habitations of the great ’way 
back there in ’62 and are still serving as habita- 
tions for men less known be- 
cause they are engaged in the 
vocation of peace. The John- 
ston headquarters, to which his 
body was borne, unfortunately 
burned about a year ago. It is 
to be hoped every effort will be 
made to preserve these old 
houses of such great historic in- 
terest. The old Cleburne head- 
quarters, by the way, stand di- 
rectly across the streets from 
the splendid new Corinth high 
school. 

Corinth always seems like 
home, and Corinth lumbermen 
like home folks, and they cer- 
tainly are good to their home 
town. When we were here be- 
fore it was the Red Cross they 
were helping, and this time it 
was the high school library. 





RANDOM 


Most of the material increases seem to be in 
the cost of material. 


Lloyd George’s ability seems to be not so 
much in knowing what to do but at least in do- 
ing it. 

‘‘What is the reason,’’ asks the Chicago 
Tribune in its query department, ‘‘of throwing 
old shoes at the bride and groom?’’ And, we 
would like to add, why, at least, at the groom? 


It used to be said that ‘‘you pays your 
money and you takes your choice,’’ but in 
Michigan the candidates are the ones who 
spend their money and you take your choice. 

It is said that truth crushed to earth shall 
rise again, but truth isn’t in it with gasoline 
in that respect. It is remarkable how high 
gas is considering how much it is stepped on. 
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A Double Boost 


Dealers tell us there is a double sales 
value in our end wrapped flooring in that 
not only the end matching is protected but 
that builders associate with it the thought 
of better quality because of the care we 
take in shipping 


Truce OAK FLOORING THE Best OaX Hooting 


Michigan Maple Flooring 


Order L. C. L. or carload lots with 
Hardwood Lumber direct from Chicago. 


E. Bartholomew 


4052 Princeton =§ FTardwood Co. 


Avenue 
Storage facilities for Western lumber. CHICAGO, ILL. 














More Than a Book 


Continuous Information 





46 Years of Successful Reporting and 
Collecting Lumber Accounts. 


Write and let us show you. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


Established 1876 


CHICAGO NEW YORK a 











The Dual Service Card 


As a bearer of your name most 
any card will serve, 
but if you place 
value on 
proper card 
representa- 
tion you 
ought to 
use 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


They perform the dual service of announcing you or your sales- 
men, while at the same time adding prestige to your house. Send 
for tab of specimens; detach them one by one and observe the 
superiority of Wiggins engraved cards. You will like their smooth 
edges and the way they are encased in convenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


Established 1857 
Engravers Plate Makers Die Embossers 
CHICAGO 


1108 South Wabash Avenue 











;OTEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBUrGH. eA 
CISHER BUNLOINe 
CHICAGO 
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GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


600-601 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 








ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
Independent Unprejudiced Inspection of 
LUMBER: PILING: TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 
New and Used Rail and Equipment 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. Bisbee, Bidg. 


Gen’l Office—2200 Insurance Exch., CHICAGO 











Timber Estimates 


CONSULTING FORESTER 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 


GEO. DROLET 


TUSCALOOSA, tt ALABAMA 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex.,3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight 
contracts and effecting quickest dispatch from sea- 
board. We handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipments. 





























All Lumbermen 
make their head- 
quarters at the 


Radisson 
Hotel 


MINNEAPOLIS 





OPENED 1910 





Three Beautiful Cafes 


Room Rates: 


With Running Water, 
$1.50 per day. 
With Toilet 
$2.00 per day, 
With Bath and Toilet, 
$2.50, $3, $3.50, $4.00 

















Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S.A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
Business Interests of 
the Inland Empire 


pty 
"| Rates, $1.50 up 
"THE frame of this house as “One of America’s Excep- 


tional Hotels” is based upon far more than its archi- 
tectural and artistic excellences—as unusual as they are. 
Modern rates, service—by no means dependent upon 

the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality. 











If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 
L. M. DAVENPORT, President. 




















BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARIZONA. Phoenix—Halloran-Bennett Lum- 
ber Co. succeeds Bennett Lumber Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Long Beach—Jones Sash & 
ROOF Co. succeeded by Tom Merrell Sash & Door 
Xo. 

Los Angeles—Crown Sash, Door & Millwork 
Co. changing name to Harbor Sash, Door & Mill- 
work Co. 

Modesto—Ward Lumber Co. 
H. Ward. 


COLORADO. Fort Morgan—Western Lumber 
& Investment Co., of Sterling, Colo., has pur- 
chased the Ambrose Lumber Co., of Fort 
Morgan. The Western Lumber & Investment Co. 
was organized recently to take over the Sterling 
and Brush, Colo., holdings of the Sterling Lum- 
ber & Investment Co. when control of that com- 
pany passed to the McPhee & McGinnity Co., 
of Denver. Guy Curlee heads the company. 

DELAWARE. lLaurel—Laurel Lumber Co.’s 
woodworking and mill establishment transferred 
to former Governor John C. Townsend, of Shel- 
byville, Md., and will be combined with a chain 
of mills. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Haskell & Barker Car 
Co. absorbed by Pullman Car Co. 

Edwardsville—Edwardsville Planing Mill Co. 
changing name to Mechanics Planing Mill Co. 

Emden—C. E. Short and Daniel Coers succeed 
J. L. McCormick in lumber business. 

West McHenry—Wilbur Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Alexander Lumber Co. 

INDIANA. Michigan City—Haskell & Barker 
Car Co. absorbed by Pullman Co. 

Union’ City—Interstate Lumber & Building 
Material Co.; business closed and stock sold. to 
various parties. The concern was one of the 
oldest in Union City and was founded by the late 
Peter Kuntz. 

West Lebanon—William Cole has sold out to 
T. A. Habel. 

IOWA. Albia—Falvey Bros.; James Falvey 
sells interest to Lawrence F. Falvey. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Dawson Lumber 
Co.; corporation dissolved; J. L. and R. S. Daw- 
son will continue as a partnership under same 
name, 

Louisville—Higgins Lumber Co. has taken over 
the newly established yard of the John C. Gra- 





succeeded by G. 








ham Lumber Co. and will add the retail business ~ 


to its wholesale business. John C. Graham, 
formerly head of the Roth Lumber Co., recently 
organized the retail concern but was unable to 
operate due to illness; will continue as stock- 
holder in the Higgins Lumber Co. which in- 
creases its capital from $10,000 to $40,000. 


MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Oakda!le Lumber 
Co. changing name to Quigley Brothers Lumber 
Co. No change in operation, the partners, J. F. 


’ Quigley, jr., and Fred H. Quigley continuing in 


same location. 


MINNESOTA. Arlington—New Ulm Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Gerb-Carl Lumber Co.; head- 
quarters, Minneapolis. 

Winthrop—Consolidated Lumber Co. sold te 
Midland Lumber & Coal Co. 


MISSISSIPPI. Laurel—G. I. Barksdale has 
sold his interests in Mississippi to Messrs. Gul- 
ledge and Kline, of Mendenhall, Miss., and has 
removed to Waxahatchie, Texas. 


MISSOURI. Chamois—Albert H. Giesing suc- 
ceeded by Giesing & Clark. 

Trimble—Ross A. Simpson succeeds G. B. 
Beers Lumber Co. 


NEBRASKA. Genoa—P. O. Pugsley Lumber 
& Coal Yard sold to Sack Lumber Co., of Crete, 
Neb., which operates a chain of yards in 
Nebraska. Walter Shotkoski will remain as 
manager of the Genoa yard. 


OHIO. Cleveland—Schmitt Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Eagle Lumber Co., incorporated with 
a capital of $100,000. 

Pleasant Hill—Rogers & Davis Co. sold to 
George H. Worch, of Versailles. W. A. Myers re- 
mains in charge. 

OKLAHOMA. Granfield—Service Lumber Co. 
sold to Davis Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Willamina—Fremont Everett has 
sold his sawmill here to A. M. Matlock, of the 
A. M. Matlock Lumber Co., of Dallas, Ore. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia — McFarland 
& Addison succeeded by McFarland Lumber Co. 

Philadelphia—George M. Hamel has joined 
the selling force of the Wyatt-Prock Lumber Co. 

Wyomissing—Wyomissing Supply Co. sold to 
Berks Builders’ Supply Co. : 

TEXAS. Kerrville—Kerrville-Beitel Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Kerrville Lumber Co. 

Troup—E. Burke Lumber Co. sold to J. H. 
Sharp. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—Roanoke Railroad & 
Lumber Co.; A. S. Grinalds, secretary-treasurer 
succeeded by E. H. Cohn. 

WISCONSIN. Fenwood, Marathon and Marion 
—Dawley Lumber Co. succeeded by Dawley- 
Northern Yards, headquarters, Wausau. 

WYOMING. Gillette—Logan Lumber & Hard- 
ware Co. sold to Saunders Sons Lumber Co. 


ARKANSAS. 
signed as manager of 
Co., has organized the Superior Oak Flooring 


Pine Bluff—C. H. Murphy, re- 
Saline River Hardwood 


Co.; will erect plant either in Pine Bluff or 
Helena costing approximately $200,000; capacity 
10,000,000 feet annually. 

CALIFORNIA. Hermosa Beach—Pacific 
States Lumber Co., new concern. 

Los Angeles—Nettleton Lumber Co., of Seattle, 
opening southern sales office at 37 Consolidated 
Realty Bidg., under direction of L. R. Gaynor, 
jr., general sales manager. 

San Francisco—Sivers Savidge Lumber Co., 
dealer in California white and sugar pine, an- 
nounces the opening of a San Francisco office at 
318 Hobart Bldg., 582 Market St. 


FLORIDA. Tampa—J. H. Berns, jr., recently 


began; manufactures furniture. 

COLORADO. Arvada—Newt Olson Lumber 
Co., opening retail yard. 

KANSAS. Wichita—Rounds & Porter Co., 


wholesaler and jobber, with offices at Tulsa and 
Altus, Okla., has opened a branch house in 
Wichita with R. B. Shanklin as manager. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—McCullom Lumber Co., 
new concern with office at 5070 Detroit Savings 
Bank Building. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—L. 
recently began; wholesale lumber. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—Mixer & Co. will 
open; in lumber business at Buffalo, N. Y. 

Vicksburg—Dixie Lumber & Land Co., recently 
began; wholesale hardwood and pine. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Harris Hulen, re- 
cently began commission lumber and sash and 
door business; 3424 Troost Avenue. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Winston-Salem—Cahill- 
Pepper Lumber Co., recently began; wholesale. 


D. Kellogg 


OKLAHOMA. ‘Tulsa—Geo. C. Vaughan & 
Sons recently began. 
OREGON. Portland—Darling-Singer Lumber 


Co., recently began; wholesale. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—A. J. Reiger 
Lumber Co., recently began wholesale business 
at 411 Perry Building. 

Philadelphia—John T. Green recently began 
wholesale lumber business at Franklin Trust 
Building. 

Pittsburgh—Stanley Q. Fowler recently began 
wholesale lumber business. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Alco Lumber Co., 
recently began commission lumber business. 


TEXAS. Mexia—Dean Lumber Co., recently 
began; retail. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Mobile—Stover Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $6,400. 

ARKANSAS. Little Rock—National Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

COLORADO. Delta—Weaver Lumber & Mer- 
cantile Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

CONNECTICUT. Hartford — Hartford-Pear- 
sall Co., incorporated; capital, $200,000. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—McLeod Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

GEORGIA. Thomasville—Clarke County Plan- 
ing Mill Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago — Chicago Warehouse 
Lumber Co., incorporated. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis — Hale-Galbraith 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000; 
wholesale and retail hardwood. 

IOWA. Cedar Rapids—Builders’ Material 
Co., incorporated; wholesale and commission 
lumber. 

KENTUCKY. Lexington—H. M. Page Log & 
Lumber Co. increasing capital from $25,000 to 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Tropical Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $500,000. 

MINNESOTA. St. Cloud—Bauer Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—Holmes of Missis- 
sippi, incorporated; capital, $40,000; manufactur- 
ing office furniture. 

MISSOURI. Holden—Johnson City Lumber 
Co.,: increasing capital from $20,000 to $80,000. 

St. Louis—Missouri Toy & Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $30,000. 

St. Louis—Newsome-Trump Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $15,000; building and whole- 
sale hardwood lumber; office 2016 Railway Ex- 
change. 

NEW YORK. Middleport—Royalton Basket 
Corporation, incorporated; capital, $70,000. 

OHIO. Baltic—Baltic Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $50,000; general retail. 

Bradner—Arlington A. Stiger Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000; to deal in lumber, 
wholesale and retail. . 

Cincinnati—Ware-Hamrick Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000; to deal in lumber. 

Cincinnati— William H. Perry Lumber Co., de- 
creasing capital from $25,000 to $10,000. 
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Cincinnati—Oakley Lumber Co., increasing 
capital from $40,000 to $50,000. 

Dayton—Wood Specialty Co., incorporated; 
capital, $15,000; to manufacture various wood 
products including furniture. 

Delphos—Horine Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $40,000; general retail business. 


OREGON. Portland—Multnomah Lumber & 
Box Co., increasing capital from $3,000,000 to 
$3,500,000. 

Portland—Darling-Singer Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000; wholesale. 

Portland—Never-Still Shingle Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $25,000. 

Portland—Western Lath & Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $2,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Cannonsburg—Peoples 
Lumber & Hardware Co., incorporated; capital, 


$6,000. 
Philadelphia—Kander & Co., incorporated. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Greenville —Norr 
Bros. increasing capital from $200,000 to $600, 000 


TENNESSEE. Chattanooga — Chattanooga 
Coffin & Casket Co., increasing capital to 
$200,000. 


TEXAS. Dallas—Builders’ Lumber & Loan 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Dallas—International Lumber & Export Co., 
incorporated. 

Houston—Thomas W. Blake Lumber Co., in- 
corporated. 

Texarkana—Texarkana Lumber Co., increasing 
capital from $40,000 to $60,000. 


VIRGINIA. Chatham—Chatham Fuel & Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 


WASHINGTON, St. Clair — Camp Lewis 
(P.O.)—N. & R. Lumber Co., incorporated. 

Seattle—City Lumber Co., incorporated. 

Tacoma—Washington Wood Products Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $30,000. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Lumberport—Lumberport 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 


WISCONSIN. Madison—C. C. Collins & Son, 
incorporated; capital, $100,000; to manufacture 
and deal in building materials. 

Madison—Capital City Lumber Co., increasing 
capital to $125,000. 

Milwaukee—Northern Refrigerator Car Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $425,000 

Wausau—Dawley-Northern Yards, increasing 
capital to $600,000. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Brewton—Operation of a shuttle 
block mill, erected on site of the old Lovelace 
sawmill, has begun and will in a short time be 
running at full capacity. 

Rockford—A. M. Thomas and W. B. Prater 
have completed the new shingle mill and opera- 
tion has begun. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—D. J. Cahill 
Lumber Co. erecting lumber sheds to cost $2,800. 

FLORIDA. Sina cat dealin cae Lumber Co. 
completing erection of small mill. 

Roach—Yellow Leaf Pine Lumber Co. con- 
structing mill to replace plant destroyed by fire 
recently. 

INDIANA. Evansville—Wolflin West Side 
Lumber Co. building addition to yards; addi- 
tional shed space of about 3,500. 

MARYLAND. Brooklyn—John H. Geis & Co., 
planning erection of woodworking plant for 
handling their own lumber and turning out mill- 
work. Plant will cost about $20,000. 


OKLAHOMA. Kiowa—V. S. Cook Lumber 
Co. erecting $10,000 lumber shed. 

WASHINGTON. Kelso—Kelso Manufacturing 
Co. installing lath plant. 

Pe Ell—John Kolnea Logging Co. will put in 
a small sawmill to cut fir timber adjoining the 
site of its shingle mill. 

WISCONSIN. Madison—C, C. Collins & Sons 
(Inc.), a new concern, capitalized at $100,000, is 
completing a lumber shed on University Ave. 

WYOMING. Riverton—Small sawmill will be 
built by Chicago & Northwestern Railway to cut 
timber taken from wooden bridges. 


CASUALTIES 


MINNESOTA. Little Sauk—Little Sauk Lum- 
ber Co.’s yard damaged by fire. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Mercer—Mercer Flooring 
Co., loss by fire 

Heusiines--Elamastennn Planing Mill Co., loss by 
fire, $50,000; machinery, buildings, and 250,000 
feet of lumber destroyed. 

TEXAS. Tolbert—Tolbert Lumber Co., loss 
by fire, $10,000. 
. — Bristol—Vermont Box Co., loss 
y fi 

WASHINGTON. Hoquiam—E. K. Wood Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire, $5,000. 








NO BAN ON AMERICAN DOORS 


British trade unionists have been considering 
whether they will hang doors which have been 
imported. The matter was considered at the recent 
semiannual meeting of the National Federation of 
Building Trade Employers. A committee was set 
up of employers and trade unionists and an agree- 
ment arrived at that foreign made doors should 
be hung provided made under ‘fair’ conditions. 
A number of rules were drawn up, the principal 
ones being that the onus of proof that the goods 
were made under “fair” conditions should be upon 
the importer, and that the manufacturer of such 
goods should be allowed to nominate in a certain 
district six employers, the manufacturer select one 
or more, to make a report whether the goods were 
made under “fair” conditions. The trade unionists 
are to do likewise, their representatives to make a 
report. This report would be sent to the importers, 
who would lay it before their joint committee, 
which would have the power to say whether the 
goods should be admitted or not. The importer 
must satisfy this Joint committee as to the correct 
identity of the goods being imported under such 
permission. 

All goods must bear the trade mark of the 
manufacturer on the top edge of the top rail. 

This is considered an important decision. In 
the past the number of American doors used was 
very limited, but now there is increasing demand 
for them as being superior to the Norwegian or 
Swedish product. 


All the large plants of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, Minn., are operating and most of them have 
a fair amount of special orders on their books, re- 
sulting from winter building. There has been a 
fair movement of stock sizes to the city trade, too. 
Country buying is quiet and does not promise 
much improvement for some time to come. 

The demand for millwork, doors and sash in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, has been rather quiet since the 
first of the year, but this is to be expected under 
the circumstances. There is still considerable fig- 
uring, and some jobs have been let. A large 
majority of the mills are operating with a smaller 
force, but most of them are keeping the reduced 
force busy. Prices are steady at the levels which 
have prevailed for some time and there is no tend- 
ency to lower quotations. Indications point to a 
good trade later in the spring. 

Sales of the American Sash & Door Co., of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., in 1921 in pieces, exceeded 1920 fig- 





ures and that excess made cash totals compare fa- 
vorably with higher priced sales of 1920, F. J. 
Moss, president, announces. The plant ran the full 
year without a shutdown. Only in the first three 
months was the normal force of 300 employees re- 
duced, Mr. Moss said. Demand for yard stock con- 
tinues good and there is more special work being 
offered to the Kansas City plants. Prices are still 
advancing. 

Immediate orders are not numerous with the door 
mills and woodworking plants at Buffalo, N. Y., 
as the weather has been more severe during the 
last few weeks. But trade is likely to pick up 
within the next few weeks and all the factories in 
this line are anticipating better business than a 
year ago. Some large projects are asking for fig- 
ures from the plants for this spring. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men have no 
reason for real complaint. Whatever may be said 
about the quiet in the lumber trade, the inquiry 
for the products of the sash factories have had 
suwiiciently active call to insure a good movement, 
and the quotations are well sustained. Advances 
made in some of the items toward the end of the 
year are still holding good, and numerous orders 
come in from outside places, so that practically 
all of the sash and door concerns here are fully 
occupied. Working after regular hours is not un- 
common, and the outlook is regarded as very en- 
couraging. 

San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork plants 
are doing a good business, with the building out- 
look very encouraging. Door factories in the Bay 
counties region have a good deal of business altho 
they are not manufacturing as many stock doors 
as during the rush of building activity. There is 
a good demand for special doors. Finished door 
factories connected with the white and sugar pine 
mills are fairly busy and are maintaining prices. 
There has been a good demand for sash and door 
cut stock. 

Northern Wisconsin sash and door factories 
have added several hands since the first of the 
year and it is probable that with the receipt of 
more orders for spring building many more men 
will be added. Considerable activity is reported in 
the store fixture line, but the greatest acti7ity is in 
house finish. With the coldest snap the North has 
had in several years, spring building may be slightly 
delayed. December building activities reached a 
considerably higher point than in preceding months 
and a gradual gain in January and February is ex- 
pected. 
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WHITE PINE *; 
QUALITY MILLWORK 


OPEN SASH AND 
GLAZED WINDOWS 
PANEL DOORS 
SASH DOORS 
COLONIAL COLUMNS 
SCREEN DOORS 
GARAGE DOORS 
COMBINATION SCREEN 
AND STORM DOORS 
VENEERED DOORS 
STOCK COLON NADES 
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a specialty TS Acres Floor Space. 
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Brokers - Agents 








Edward Chaloner & Co. 


Wood Brokers and Agents 
for the Sale of American Hard- 
woods in Logs and Lumber 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “CHALONER, LIVERPOOL” 














SINGLETON, DUNN & COMPANY 


Agents for the sale of all k'nds of 
AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 
27 Union St., Glasgow, Scotland, ay 17 Gracechurch St., 
London, E. C. 
Cable rade nh p RY Aahasie, London 
Cable Codes—Scotts, B. C. 5th Ed. A. |. Telocode Liebers 


WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO., Wood Brokers 
86 St. Vincent St., Giasgow, Scotland, 3 Eastcheap St., Lon- 
don, E. C. Cable Address: ‘‘Brackridge,’’ Glasgow. Cable 
Address: “‘Nivarium,’’ London. Agents for the sale of all 
kinds of American Hardwoods in Logs, Lumber and Dimension 
Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, N. C. Pine, Spruce and Oak 





Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports in the United 
Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 


J. F. MULLER & SON CO. 
Estab. 1795 WOOD BROKERS Inc. 1916 


Hamburg 27 
Cable Address: Holzmuller Hamburg 











Leading Lumber 


XPORTER 








HARDWOODS 
VENEERS 


Long-Knight Lumber Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U. S. A. 








Pickrel Walnut Co. 


Manufacturers 
Walnut Logs, Lumber 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, VU. S. A. 


Cable Address: “Pickwood,” St. Louis 
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| Kneeland: McLang 


| Lumber Company 
Phillips, Wis. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 
HEMLOCK 


Hardwood Lumber 
Maple and Birch Flooring 











Selling Out 


Complete Double Band Mill, 
Refuse Burner, Generators, 
Pumps, Lumber Trucks, 
Locomotives, Cars, Log Load- 
ers, Rail and all incidental 
equipment. 


Sell all or any part. Write 
or wire. Available for in- 
spection at any time. 


J.S. Stearns Lumber Company 


Odanah, Wisconsin 




















| White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops ahd Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft 
texture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects 
are our Specialties. 





We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


ORUMMOND. WISCONSIN. 








Dependable Wire Rope 


The one red-strand in Hercules 
Wire Rope is our guarantee that 
it isa product of the highest qual- 
ity. That it is a dependable and 
economical logging rope has been 


proven by its years of service in 
that field. 












Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
ST. LOUIS 


New York Chicago Denver 
San Francisco 


No. 2 























Cable Reports on European Situation 


According to reports by the Department of Com- 
merce, there seems to exist an undercurrent of 
feeling that the corner has been turned so far as 
Sweden is concerned—despite continued indus- 
trial depression and increasing unemployment. A 
steadily improving trade balance, rapidly falling 
prices, currency deflation, steady exchange market 
and improvement of the national financial situa- 
tion are some of the signs which would seem to 
justify an optimistic view of the future. Close 
examination of the Swedish budgets and entire 
fiscal policy demonstrates the earnest efforts made 
to bring about a balence of the national receipts 
and expenditures. To balance the State accounts 
extremely heavy taxes on property, income and 
business transactions have been levied, against 
which considerable reaction is noticed. 

The note circulation of the Swedish National 
Rank, the only bank of issue, at the beginning of 
1922 amounted to 628.000.000 crowns, compared 
with a circulation of 760,000,000 crowns at the 
bezinning of 1921, while the metal reserve 
amounted to approximately 275,000,000 crowns, or 
approximately 40 percent of the present note issue. 
The rapid decrease in currency circulation has been 
necompanied by an equally swift lowering of the 
discount rate on prime paper. Since the close of 
1920, the discount rate has been lowered four times 
from 7% percent to 5% percent. The money mar- 
ket, despite the drop in discount rates, continues 
tight and banks are reported to be extremely cau- 
tious in extending credit. 

Compared with the violent fluctuations to which 
other Scandinavian exchanges have been subjected 
during the last year, the exchange value of the 
Swedish crown has suffered comparatively little. 
During the last year its value has remained fairly 
steady, around 23-26 cents to the crown (par 
28.80). This situation is somewhat puzzling as 
there appears to exist no sufficient reasons for the 
Swedish crown maintaining a much higher value 
than the currency of other Scandinavian countries. 

The Swedish industrial depression is perhaps re- 
flected most forcefully in the steadily increasing 
pumbers of unemployed, which is conservatively 
estimated as reaching more than 150,000. Wage 
agreements affecting approximately 300,000 work- 
ers expired on Jan. 1, 1922, and a conference called 
in the middle of the preceding month has, accord- 
ing to the latest reports, not as yet arrived at a 
settlement. Most important Swedish industries 
are working only half or part time. Trade returns 
for the first eleven months of 1921 show a steadily 
improving trade balance, and while the year as a 
whole will show an unfavorable trade balance the 
last four months’ figures show a slow but sure re- 
turn to a balance of imports and exports. Swed- 
ish crop returns indicate that the yield of the 
mInore important grains, as well as root crops, is 
well above average. Shipping is stagnant. The 
Swedish merchant marine on Jan. 1, 1922, had a 
total tonnage of 1,090,000 tons, compared with a 
tonnage on Jan. 1, 1921, of 1,100,000 tons. 


Conditions in the Baltic States 


Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania are at present 
negotiating short term commercial treaties with 
one another and with foreign States. All these 
States have been more fortunate than Poland in 
regard to Government finance, except that Lithu- 
ania, whose currency is based on the German 
mark, has suffered from the fluctuations in the 
exchange value of German money. Esthonia and 
Latvia continue to take an active part in the 
transit trade with Russia. German business men 
are meeting with considerable success in their ef- 
forts to gain a leading position in trade with the 
three States. Trade conditions generally show 
little change. The Esthonian trade balance for 
October was highly unfavorable; however, the 
transit trade with soviet Russia, which has made 
the Esthonian railways profitable, helps to main- 
tain the exchange rate of Esthonian currency. 
The comparatively limited manufacturing industry 
of sthonia is making some recovery from war 
depression. Foreign capital is gradually return- 
ing to the country. The import trade of Latvia 
is still affected by Government control. Owing to 
various causes, among others heavy taxes, a con- 
siderable number of business establishments are 
failing or liquidating, most of them of minor im- 
portance. The Latvian exchange rate has mate- 
rially improved. The Lithuanian Government is 
pushing its plans for a national Lithuanian cur- 
rency with the aid of foreign capital. Import 
trade has been checked by the fall in exchange, 
while exports which consist chiefly of farm and 
forest products tend to increase, Lithuanian 
farmers in general have prospered in recent years 


in comparison with other classes and are in post- 
tion to buy considerable quantities of foreign 
goods. The manufacturing industry of Lithuania, 
always comparatively unimportant and demoral- 
ized by the war, is making some recovery. 

The Austrian parliament, with the consent of 
all parties. has passed several Government meas- 
ures designed to improve the condition of national 
finances. Among these are acts incerasing reve- 
nues: stopping food subsidies after Jan. 8 (except 
in comparatively small amounts, either fixed or 
decreasing, for the next four months); curbing 
speculation; limiting dealings in foreign currency 
and exchange; requiring holders of foreign cur- 
rency to report their holdings: and urging the 
delivery of foreign moneys to the Government 
against payment in Austrian currency or bonds. 


Business Depression in Poland 


Business depression in Poland continues. A grad- 
ual increase in the exchange value of the Polish 
mark, despite a heavy increase in the issue of paper 
money outstanding, has largely deprived the country 
of its former advantage in exporting. The most im- 
portant event of December was the adoption by the 
Diet of an emergency tax bill which it is hoped 
will do much to stop the increase in the issue of 
paper money. Another important financial meas- 
ure adopted by the Diet in December provides that 
the Diet will not hereafter vote any expenditure 
without the consent of the Minister of Finance, un- 
til a budget equilibrium has been brought about. 
Retail prices have shown little tendency to de- 
cline with the rise in the exchange value of the 
mark, and production costs are relatively higher 
as compared with January, 1920. In November 
and December some effort was made by employers 
to reduce wages, particularly in the textile indus- 
try, but little, if anything, was accomplished. 

While most of the private German business men 
in that part of Upper Silesia which has passed to 
Poland appear disposed to continue their opera- 
tions there, negotiations are said to be going on 
for turning over properties formerly operated by 
the Prussian State to concerns largely financed by 
French capital. English capitalists also are re- 
ported to be buying interests in certain concerns. 
Poland has recently received from soviet Russia 
a first instalment of about 1,600,000 gold rubles 
payable under the Riga treaty. 

Soviet Russia has purchased in Great Britain 
in the last six months, according to a report based 
on Lloyd’s records, six steamers of 3.150 tons each 
at prices ranging from £25,000 to £32,000 and two 
smaller steamers, 

The salient aspects of the economic situation in 
Roumania are relatively stationary exchange while 
the currencies of western Europe are rising; con- 
tinued agitation for a moratorium upon foreign 
payments; a seemingly complacent attitude toward 
the unbalanced budget; a growing sentiment 
against Government restriction of imports, and 
lamentably bad freight conditions on the railways. 

Jugoslavia has had a poor harvest, due to a lung 
drouth. The exchange value of the dinar has 
continued to fluctuate, despite the establishment of 
strict Government control over exchange transac- 
tions. 

Bulgarian commerce generally and such industry 
as exists are dull. 


Features of the British Situation 


Preliminary net figures for British foreign trade 
during the year 1921 show an unfavorable trade 
balance of approximately £50,000,000, as compared 
with a favorable trade balance of £165,000,000 for 
the year 1920, says the Department of Commerce, 
Visible trade figures for the year 1921 show an 
unfavorable balance of approximately £176,000,000 
as compared with an unfavorable balance of £379,- 
000,000 in the same items during 1920. This 
shows that British invisible exports during 1921 
amounted to about one-half those of 1920. The 
Board of Trade in a carefully prepared statement 
as regards British trade in invisible items during 
1920 placed their total amount at £500,000,000. 
It appears this half billion derived during 1920 
from shipping earnings, dividends and interests on 
foreign investments, insurance and commercial 
services, and other items included in the invisible 
trade of Great Britain, shrank to approximately 
£220,000,000 during 1921, leaving the above men- 
tioned net unfavorable balance. The invisible ex- 
ports of Great Britain during 1913 may be ap- 
proximated at one-third of a billion. 

Reports of basic industries manifest a very low 
ebb of production—the lowest for many years. In- 
dications during the latter part of the year show 
that England is rapidly assuming absolute control 
over her former coal markets, One of the bene- 
ficial effects of the coal strike settlement is to be 
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found in the increased per capita production. The 
week ended Dec. 17 marked the largest weekly pro- 
duction and export of coal had during the entire 
ear. 

Reperts of the Ministry of Labor show that up 
to the end of November 6,973,000 workers suffered 
reductions amounting to a weekly lopping off of 
approximately £5,563,000, and 117,600 had_ re- 
ceived increases amounting approximately to £20,- 
000 weekly. The trades most affected were min- 
ing. enyineering and ship building. textiles, iron 
and steel, transport, and building. Unemploy- 
ment returns for the week ended Dec. 16, in«icat- 
ing a decrease of 9,000 for the week, showed a 
temporary easing up of the situation. There are 
pow approximately 2,100,000 names on the un- 
eniployment registers as compared with 2.427.500 
six months ago. It is also reported that approxi- 
mately 1.000,000 persons in the United Kingdom 
are receiving Poor Law Relief. 

The interim report, prepared by the Geddes 
economy committee, has been submitted confidently 
to the chancellor of the exchequer, who will lay 
it before the cabinet. Jt is rumored that it calls 
for economies much in excess of £170.000.000, the 
total of reduction requested in Government ex- 
penditures for the fiscal year 1922-23. As the 
estimated deficit in the budget has been exceeded 
during the first nine months of the fiscal year no 
early reduction in taxes is expected. This and 
the forthcoming general elections will act as stop- 
pers to the boom in British foreign trade which 
might otherwise be expected as resultant upon the 
extensive use which is being made of the lately 
enacted exports credits scheme. 


The Scottish Timber Trade 


Cant & Kemp, timber brokers at Glasgow, Scot- 
land, who during the war suspended publication of 
the timber market report that for many years 
previously went forth monthly to the trade, have 
now found it possible and desirable to resume its 
distribution, and the first, dated Dec. 31, 1921. has 
just been received in this country. In discussing 
the timber trade situation in Scotland, this report 
makes the following observations: 


Scottish timber dealers have had a critical and 
anxious year, but without exception have weathered 
the storm. The heavy fall in values, which began 
in the second half of 1920, continued without in- 
terruption for the first six months of 1921. During 
the latter period it was hardly possible to arrange 
new contracts, as experience proved these only 
added fresh losses to the already heavily depreci- 
ated stocks held by the merchants. Consumption 
reached a very low level, and to add to the diffi- 
culties of the situation the ship yard joiners were 
on strike for nine months, and in the early summer 
the dockers were on strike for two months. 

There has been during the last four months of 
the year some improvement noticeable. Prices 
having fallen on an average at least 50 percent 
from the top values of 1920, coupled with a grow- 
ing scarcity of certain spot stocks, induced some 
forward buying, especially of prime qualities. The 
present tendency is to buy moderate quantities until 
the buyers regain a sense of security based on 
more stable conditions. The rate of exchange, with 
its wide fluctuations, continues to be an important 
factor. The outlook in the chief consuming trades 
is not on the whole encouraging. 

Ship builders have still a fair number of orders 
on hand, which they secured two years ago. When 
these orders are completed there is, unfortunately, 
nothing to take their place, as ship owners can not 
pay the prices required to meet today’s cost of pro- 
duction. So much depends on this industry on the 
Clyde that the course of events will be watched 
with anxiety by all concerned. 

House building has been almost entirely confined 
to the Government subsidized schemes, as it is im- 
possible to get a return on the money invested with- 
out a subsidy. The need of new houses is one of 
most pressing problems of the day, and the want 
of them causes a great deal of unrest. The con- 
sumption of wood in the above schemes has been 
substantial, but is almost entirely confined to 
spruce and Baltic white pine. 

The cabinetmaking industry has suffered severely 
and the outlook is none too promising. It is diffi- 
cult to see how a substantial improvement can take 
place until houses are more plentiful. 

Wagon builders are fairly well employed, but are 
still largely using home grown oak, on which they 
had to depend during the war, It is hoped that 
the freeing of the railway companies from Govern- 
ment control and the much reduced quotations for 
American oak will create a better demand for the 
imported oak planks. 


Lumber Exports Thru Mobile 


Mopite, ALA., Jan. 23.—Exports of lumber and 
timber last week aggregated approximately 4,000,- 
000 feet of southern pine, with some barrel mate- 
rials and naval stores. Pitch pine lumber went 
out in the following quantities: To Belize, Brit- 
ish Honduras, 10,000 feet; Matanzas, Cuba, 87,000 
feet; San Fernando, Trinidad, 138,000 feet; Va- 
lencia, Spain, 104,000 feet; Greenock, Scotland, 
596,000 feet; San Juan, Porto Rico, 1,167,000 
feet; London, England, 172,000 feet. Sawn pitch 


pine timber: To Glasgow, Scotland, 41.000 feet; 
to London, England, 300.000 feet. Hickory logs: 
To London, England, 14.000 feet; oak lumber to 
London, 108,000 feet ; gum lumber to London, 14,- 
000 feet, and other hardwood lumber to London, 
150.000 feet. 

Havana, Cuba, took 2,025 feet of creosoted pitch 
pine pilings: London, England, 53,000 feet of ash 
lumber, 300 barrels of rosin and 1,010 barrels of 
turpentine: Buenos Aires took 500 barrels of rosin, 
and 1.000,000 feet of oak and pine cross ties were 
shipped coastwise to New York, with shook and 
heads for 10.000 complete barrels going to La 
Plata, Argentina, 


Contemplates Exporters’ Directory 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 24.—Thousands of 
dollars are being lost by American lumber export- 
ers because of the lack of a lumber exporters’ 
directory in the hands of the trade representatives 
of the United States Government in foreign coun- 
tries, says the lumber division of the Department 
of Commerce. According to the division, while 
other lumber exporting countries have such lists, 
American trade representatives are not supplied 
and as a result foreign importers frequently send 
orders to other countries. Despite the magnitude 
of the task, the Commerce Department’s lumber 
division is willing to undertake the work and 
American lumbermen are urged to coéperate with 
it in compiling such a directory. This appeal is 
directed to lumber associations, chambers of com- 
merce and other similar trade bodies, as well as to 
individual exporters and lumber manufacturers in- 
terested in export trade. These various interests 
are asked to submit names and addresses to the 
lumber division of the Department of Commerce 
in Washington, D. C. As soon as the mailing list 
has been compiled, the division will collect detailed 
information in regard to the kinds of lumber and 
lumber products which each concern handles, and 
other similar information to be placed in hands of 
each foreign representative of the United States 
Government in countries where American lumber 
can be sold. 


Investigating Mexican Resources 


MONTERREY, MEXICO, Jan. 18.—J. B. Lejeune, of 
Vancouver, B. C., has been in Mexico for some 
time investigating the timber resources of the coun- 
try with the view of engaging in the lumber manu- 
facturing business on a large scale. He inspected 
large tracts of commercial timber in the States of 
Durango and Chihuahua. He said that he saw 
as fine tracts of pine and oak in those States as he 
ever saw anywhere. He lamented the fact that 
many of the best trees had been ruined by light- 
ning and that others had been damaged by exces- 
sive turpentine tapping. It will be some time next 
fall before his plans are fully matured, Mr Lejeune 
said. He expects to return then with a number of 
experienced French and Canadian lumbermen. 


The West Coast Export Situation 


SAN Francisco, CaALir., Jan. 21.—Export busi- 
ness is holding up well for this time of year. There 
is not a great deal of new Japanese square business 
being placed, but the Douglas fir mills are still 
working on old orders. The Douglas Fir Exploita- 
tion & Export Co., this city, sold 11,000,000 feet 
during the week, including 300,000 feet to Japan; 
2,200,000 feet to South Africa, and 7,500,000 feet 
to China. The outlook for the year is considered 
fair and prices are well maintained. 

The Redwood Export Co. has just sold a cargo 
of 1,500,000 feet of sawn redwood ties for the west 
coast of South America for February delivery. 
Numerous inquiries from Australia and other coun- 
tries indicate an improvement in the foreign de- 
mand for redwood. 


Week’s Lumber Exports Thru Pensacola 


PENSACOLA, FLA., Jan. 24.—Lumber and naval 
stores moved rather lively thru the port of Pensa- 
cola during the last week, and about 4,000.000 feet 
of southern pine were exported. A number of 
ships are yet to be cleared, while at least three 
are due to arrive during the week, giving promise 
that another good week in the export line is in 
prospect. No solid cargoes went out last week, 
but the parcels were large. The clearances were as 
follows: 


British steamship Effingham for London, 398.990 
feet pitch pine lumber, 30,801 feet of ash lumber. 
American steamship Hastings for Antwerp, 969.367 
feet pitch pine lumber. British steamship HLuclid 
for Montevideo, 173,373 feet pitch pine lumber; 
for Buenos Ayres, 623.198 feet pitch pine lumber; 
for Bahia Blanca, 1,003,187 feet of pitch pine 
lumber. American steamship Cuahoma County for 
Liverpool, 235,211 feet pitch pine lumber, 51.380 
feet sawn pitch pine timber, 58,928 feet poplar 
lumber, 50,036 feet of ash lumber; for Manchester, 
439,374 feet pitch pine lumber. 











Spiral Stairway in Lounge Room of Grand Canyon 
"Yell 


Hotel owstone Park, finished in Birck 


Birch 


The Peer of Woods 
For Interior Finish 


is living up to its reputation for big value 
and is now generally used in the more 
pretentious public buildings as well as in 
private homes. 


Past experience has taught the compe- 
tent wood finisher that Birch is the ideal 
foundation for enamel finish and is the only 
wood to use as a base for the new and 
wonderful silver gray effect so much in use. 


The susceptibility of Birch to the various 
stains and finishes in vogue today makes it 
truly the Peer of Woods for Interior Finish 
for it can be stained to imitate the more 
expensive woods. 

With some of the most particular archi- 
tects and builders choosing Birch for use 
throughout homes and public buildings, it’s 
a pretty safe bet that 


Every Dealer Can Sell Birch 


In fact, dealers everywhere are realizing that the 
one way to hold trade at home is to be alive to 
builders’ demands and supply them with wood that 
is nationally advertised. 

Every week and month — 

your customers are being Girch) 
and economy offered in = 

the use of Birch. Put in 

a stock of it now and get your share of the orders 
that will come from this advertising. 





told, through magazines 
of national circulation, 
the many advantages 





Any cf the firms below will be glad to 
quote you prices and send you a copy 
of their Birch Book ‘‘A’’—write them. 


MASON-DONALDSON LUMBER CO., 
Rhinelander, Wis. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 
OCONTO COMPANY. 

817 Railway Exch., Chicago, lll. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 


a LBR. CO., Ltd. 


assell, Mich. 


I. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 


BAY DE NOQUET CO., 
Nahma, Mich. 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND & LBR. CO. 
Blackwell, Wis. 


B. HEINEMANN LUMBER CO. 


Wausau, Wis. 
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NO STOP 


to our business — now operating 
under Receivership. 


All purchases on cash basis. 


MILLS: Send Us Your Stock Lists. 
(BUYERS: Send Us Your Enquiries. 


AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 


White Pine 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 
ALSO, Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 











WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PoUMANAMENAANANAAEUUANDUEUOTU AN ALAUU SEAT AEHTUUE 


SP THAT THE 











gS B.W. Cross Lumber Co. 
~<a 301 Oliver Building, 


y Pittsburgh, - - Pa. 
White Pine,Yellow Pine, Hemlock & Fir 


| Hote Taller | 600 | 
| etRorr, MICH. 


600 

Baths 
$2.50 up, Single 
$4.50 up, Double 


Agents Sample Rooms $5.00 per day. 


Old Colony Club 

Detroit Automobile Club 
Motion Picture Exhibitor’s Ass. 
Detroit Transportation Club. 


Table D’Hote Dinner $1.50 and $1.75 


























Headquarters 
in Detroit for 








Business Men’s Lunch .75 
\. cat A La Carte Cafeteria Men’s Grille 








FT. SMITH LUMBER CO: 
PLAINVIEW, ARK. 
Manufacturers 


Soft ShortLeaf Y @llow Pine 














MOTOR TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 


Sold by using the classified department. If you want 
to sell or want to buy, insert an advertisement in the 
**‘Wanted and For Sale Department’’ of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 








EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Jan. 23.—Both orders and inquiries have been 
a little slow about coming in during the last week 
or ten days. Most inquiries are from jobbers. The 
export situation is looking better. Hardwood 
flooring and building material are looking up and 
prices are holding firm. Furniture manufacturers 
who attended the Chicago market secured enough 
orders to keep their plants running for several 
weeks. Lumber manufacturers report that stocks 
are low in many sections. Box factories are being 
operated on fair time. The retail lumber trade is 
better than it was at the first of the year. Sash 
and door men are more optimistic. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Jan, 23.—Steady winter weather has aided log- 
gers greatly, and lower costs will help materially 
in getting lumber manufacturing on a normal basis. 
The C. W. Fish Lumber Co. expects to start its 
Antigo mill in the near future, having decked con- 
siderable logs here. The Langlade Lumber Co. is 
shipping about forty cars of logs daily from its 
Pearson operation, and will continue at this rate 
the rest of the winter. A large part of these logs 
is being shipped to the paper mills. Its sawmill 
is operating steadily on a day shift basis. The 
cut at present consists chiefly of hemlock. The 
annual meeting of the stockholders of the com- 
pany will be held at the office here Thursday, 


Jan. 26. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Jan. 25.—The thirty or more Buffalo lumbermen 
who attended the retail lumber convention at Roch- 
ester last week report that a good deal of optimism 
was expressed as to the outlook for trade this year 
and it was generally stated that business is start- 
ing off better than in 1921. 

H. Shumway Lee, R. E. Fairchild and O. D. Wil- 
liams are in attendance at the annual meeting of 
Mixer & Co., which is being held three days this 
week at the company’s southern office at Greens- 
boro, N. C., with representatives from various cities 
present. 

R. D. McLean, president of the McLean Mahogany 
& Cedar Co., has returned from a five-weeks’ busi- 
ness trip to the west and south and reports that 
the mills are looking for good business this year. 

C. W. Bodge returned this week from two weeks 
in the Southwest, where he found growing strength 
in the southern yellow pine market. 

John W. Welch, of the Welch Lumber Co., Mem- 
phis, is visiting relatives here and also looking after 
business in this market. 

A prominent hardwood dealer states that the 
lumber trade has now been thoroly liquidated and 
as soon as the holiday effects are over with business 
is expected to go ahead again. The outlook appears 
to be as favorable in the building line as anywhere 
else. 

Shirley G. Taylor and Nelson S. Taylor returned 
a few days ago from a week’s trip to the southern 
pine mills in Georgia in the interest of Taylor & 


Crate. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Jan. 24.—The general lumber business has not 
shown much increase, but operators are looking for 
better things after Feb. 1. Prospects for lower 
freight rates are not holding business down as 
much as might be expected, especially in view of 
the very small reductions just granted. Reports 
from the furniture shows indicate some good busi- 
ness in sight. 

Prices are steady, quartered oak being quoted 
in inch stock at $140 for FAS and $70 for com- 
mon; plain oak, $110 and $55. Poplar, $115; saps 
and selects, $80; common, $55. Quartered gum, 
$115; common, $70; plain gum, $115 and $65; 
sap gum, $50 and $33. Walnut, $250; selects, 
$175; common, $105. Ash, 4/4, $90 and $50; 6/4, 
$100 and $60; 8/4, $110 and $65; 10/4, $120 and 
$75; 12/4, $125 and $80. 

J. S. Thompson, manager of the Louisville di- 
vision of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion, in discussing the announced reduction in hard- 
wood rates by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, reported that the reduction would not figure 
over 2% to 4 cents, or an average of around 3 
cents a hundred, and considerably less than the 
lumbermen had anticipated. 

W. A. McLean, president of the Wood Mosaic 
Co., of Louisville and New Albany, Ind., plans to 
leave shortly, accompanied by his wife and daugh- 
ter, for a combined pleasure and business trip to 
Europe, where he will probably spend several 
months looking over the situation with the idea of 
securing some first hand information on condi- 
tions. 


€ 





The annual banquet and get-together meeting of 
office employees and officers the Fred G. Jones 
Lumber Co. was held at the Watterson Hotel, on 
Jan. 18. Plans and outlook for the coming year 
were discussed, among the principal speakers being 
E. O. Dorsey, president; W. W. Jett, general man- 
ager, and F. E. Bibb, secretary. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Jan, 23.—The hardwood market remains firm 
with every tendency toward advances in some 
items. Distributers are expecting a big increase 
in orders as soon as the furniture executives be- 
gin work on prospects secured at the Chicago show, 
Retailers predict that the coming building season 
will be better than last year and they plan to en- 
ter the market shortly. The industrial demand 
gives every indication of becoming very satisfac- 
tory. Some cabinet plants have reopened follow- 
ing their annual inventories and other industrials 
show more activity. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Jan. 24.—Demand for hardwood lumber is re- 
ported slightly more active and business is expand- 
ing somewhat, but it has not yet shown as much 
activity as before the dullness incident to the holi- 
day season. Meantime there appears to be com- 
plete absence of pressure to sell and prices are well 
maintained, with a slight upward tendency. The 
higher grades are scarce, particularly in dry stock, 
and in some instances they are quite badly broken. 
More inquiries are being received from overseas. 
Some of the steel interests are reported in the 
market for considerable quantities of No. 3 common 
oak. 

The Valley Log Loading Co. reports that it is 
loading only about 20 percent of a normal quantity 
of logs and that the quantity available for loading 
in the Mississippi Valley is not more than 20 to 25 
percent of the average number at this time of year, 
J. W. Dickson, the president, further states that 
relatively few logs are being prepared for loading. 
He estimates production of hardwood lumber in the 
South at 35 to 40 percent of normal. 

The New York Lumber & Manufacturing Co. re- 
ports completion of the rebuilding of its plant in 
Memphis, seriously injured in the disastrous fire 
of 1920. It has expended approximately $250,000 
in the rebuilding. The company manufactures 4ll 
kinds of materials for the building trades. Most 
material produced is pine but it manufactures hard- 
woods into sash, doors and millwork in a large 


way. 
; MERRILL, WIS. 


Jan, 25.—More inquiries are being received, The 
greatest demand continues to be for building items. 
The box business has been dull, but crating has 
been in much better demand. Box manufacturers 
are lining up on prices and expect to do fairly 
heavy buying. ‘Their stocks are low, with few ex- 
ceptions. Hemlock shooks are quoted as low as 
$27 to $28 f. o. b. Chicago. Hardwood shooks 
average better. The retail lumber yards are plac- 
ing orders in preparation for spring business. The 
railroads have placed few orders for either grain 
doors or ties. The flooring trade is still holding 
up in fine shape and all building lines are in de- 
mand. The novelty line is almost flat, while furni- 
ture business is slightly active. 

The Kinzel Lumber Co.’s mill sawed on a 12-hour 
basis during the last week to take care of the rapid 
arrival of cars of logs from Newwood. The 
Thunder Lake Co. at Rhinelander is running full 
time and it is estimated that the winter’s log cut 
will total 15,000,000 to 18,000,000 feet. The C. C. 
Collins Lumber Co. is now operating night and 
day, cutting to full capacity. The Stevens Lumber 
Co., Rhinelander, is running time and one-fourth, 
and is manufacturing the winter cut of the Mason- 
Donaldson Lumber Co., roughly estimated at 8,900,- 
000 to 10,000,000 feet. Operations of the Lake 
Independence Lumber Co. at Big Bay, Mich., were 
started Monday with a full crew. 

The Wausau Southern Lumber Co. at its annual 
meeting Jan. 17 at Wausau elected W. H. Bissell, 
president; C. C. Yawkey, vice president; Aytch 
P. Woodsen, secretary; John F. Ross, assistant 
secretary, and S. B. Bissell, treasurer. Directors 
are Walter Alexander, W. H. Bissell, Alfred G. 
Glassow, Jacob Mortenson, John F. Ross, C. J. 
Winton, Aytch P. Woodson and C. C. Yawkey. 

The Silver Falls Lumber Co, held a _ business 
meeting during the week at Wausau. Myron 
Woodward, of Silver Falls, Ore., where the sawmill 
is located, attended. 

The annual meeting of the Wisconsin-Michigan 
Lumber Co. was held Jan. 24 at Eagle River, Wis. 
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A. H. Stange, of Merrill, was among those in at- 


endance. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Jan. 23.—Inquiries for hardwoods are increas- 
ing and quite a few orders have been booked dur- 
ing the last week. Concerns making boxes, fur- 
niture and implements are buying better. There 
is a tendency to increase retail stocks. South- 
ern pine is showing some strength and a fair vol- 
ume of business is reported; prices are well main- 
tained. 

W. L. Whitacre, head of the W. L. Whitacre 
Lumber Co., reports a better demand for southern 
pine stocks, altho the market is still quiet. Prices 
are firm. Retail stocks are far from large. 

E. M. Stark, vice president and treasurer of the 
American Column & Lumber Co., says hardwood 
orders are gradually increasing and that prices are 
maintained. Factories are showing a tendency to 
come into the market. 

E. R. Claridge, of the Buckeye Lumber Ex- 
change, reports a spotty southern pine trade. In 
some sections retail stocks are fairly good and in 
other sections they are light. The tendency of 
the market is toward higher prices. 

W. E. Jones, of E. J. & W. E. Jones, says mill- 
work, door and sash are quiet. The company is 
working to get its retail lumber yard in shape for 
opening some time in March, adding large sheds. 

F. B. Pryor, sales manager of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., says the hardwood trade is holding its 


own. Prices are firm and advancing, especially for 
higher grades. Retailers are showing a tendency 
to buy better and the same is true of certain in- 
dustries. One of the best features is that rail- 
roads are making inquiries. 

The annual meeting of the H. H. Geisy Lumber 
Co. was held Jan. 23. H, H. Geisy is named 
chairman of the board; W. G. Smith, president ; 
E. Doddington, vice president; R. M. Lucas, secre- 
tary, and R. M. Geisy, sr., treasurer. These -offi- 
cers with J. E. McNally and D. S. Benbow con- 
stitute the board. The company was organized to 
handle items not frequently called for. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Jan. 24.—Gradual improvement in the demand 
for hardwood lumber is reported by local lumber- 
men. Inquiries are on the increase. With build- 
ing showing a gain over a year ago, sash and door 
and flooring call for a good volume of hardwood. 
The first three weeks of January, 1922, in Milwau- 
kee, showed 1,008 permits for $834,629, as against 
650 permits for $495,667 during the corresponding 
period a year ago. The furniture, automobile and 
car building trades are becoming more active. The 
demand from the agricultural implement trade con- 
tinues light. Business at retail yards is well main- 
tained considering the season. The firmness of the 
market is undoubtedly creating more confidence 
among buyers, as is indicated by growing inquiries 
on requirements for longer periods ahead. 





Leather Belting for Sawmills 


Sawmills and planing mills need belting that 
will stand hard usage and transmit power reliably, 
economically and steadily. <A belting that over 
sixty years’ experience has shown to be satisfactory 
in some of the largest sawmills in the country is 
described in a handy booklet recently issued by 
W. H. Salisbury & Co. (Inc.), of Chicago. The 
best leather belting is cut from the center of a 
butt, and the Salisbury company shows that its 
product is made from strips cut from this part. 
These do not usually exceed 52 inches long in the 
targest hides, and the fact that only short splices 


to ‘‘Lea-Duck,” eliminating stretch as far as possi- 
ble, but is not waterproof. The duck used is first 
placed in a stretching machine to eliminate the 
“give” before putting it in the belts, and the glue 
which so effectively binds together the plies is 
mude by a secret process. 

W. H. Salisbury & Co.’s business was established 
in 1855, when Chicago was a frontier town. A 
modest store opened by John B. Idson marked its 
beginning, Mr. Idson being succeeded by Hallock 
& Wheeler, who in turn were succeeded by Hallock, 
Holmes & Co.; Hallock, Salisbury & Cline, and by 
Salisbury & Cline. In the early ’80s the name of 




















Leather Belting Department of W. H. Salisbury & Co., Chicago, Showing 72-Inch 
Hydraulic Belt Press and Other Modern Equipment for Making Belting 


are necessary in joining such firm leather gives 
the name “short lap’’ to belting thus made. Every 
piece of leather entering into the construction of 
the Salisbury brands of belting is inspected before 
leaving the tannery, to insure its containing only 
the best possible material, and every leather belt 
is guaranteed against defects in material or work- 
manship. 

Among the many well known brands of leather 
Deltings marketed by the Salisbury company are 
“Lea-Duck” and ‘“Inner-Tex.” The former is a 
double leather belt made so as to eliminate stretch 
to the greatest possible extent, and guaranteed 
absolutely against separating of laps or plies from 
excessive moisture. The “Inner-Tex” is a stretch- 
®roof double leather belt, of a construction similar 


W. H. Salisbury & Co. was adopted, the present 
officers being: President, M. B. Salisbury; vice 
president and treasurer, H. H. Salisbury, and sec- 
retary, J. C. Kettner. The plant at 411-421 North 
Morgan Street, Chicago, in charge of Thomas F. 
Claffy, is equipped with a 72-inch hydraulic belt 
press and other modern machinery to make any 
type of belting. The executive offices and sales- 
rooms are at 308-310 West Madison Street, in con- 
nection with which a wholesale and retail store is 
maintained, where a full line of leather and rubber 
belting, hard rubber specialties, mill, shop and fac- 
tory supplies etc. is attractively displayed. W. H. 
Salisbury & Co. are western agents for the Boston 
selting Co., of Boston, Mass., rubber belting manu- 
facturer. 





' HARDWOODS 


| Se nes —_ is 


DIXIE BRAND 


Oak Flooring 


Wecan furnish all grades 
and sizes for prompt 
shipment in straight or 
mixed cars, together 
with First-class Band 
Sawn Oak, Genuine 
Delta Red Gum, Sap 
Gum, Ash and Elm. 


Write us for prices. 


Jerome Hardwood 
Mies Lumber Co. 


aa Soft °) 
Gray Elm-e 


We Offer: 



























70,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
36,000 ft. 5-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
16,000 ft. 6-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 


21,000 ft. 10-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 
All thoroly air dried. 


Also on Sticks 5 mos..and under: 


225,000 ft 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
110,000 ft. 8-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 
20,000 ft. 12-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 


Will be pleased to quote. 
Foster-Latimer 
— ELLEN, WIS. Lumber Go. 
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YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


OAK—GUM—TUPELO 


MILLS—SULLIGENT, ALA. 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 


q MANUFACTURERS LEXINGTON, KY. 


— 








Bunce Oak FLooRING 


THE Best Oak tooung 


Northern and Southern 
COTTON WOOD, 


Hardwoods  c2ttoNWoon. 


Weare exclusive Americansell- RESS,NORTHERN 
ing representatives for Edwar BIRCH, MAPLE, 
Clark& Sons, Ltd., Toronto,Ont. ELM, BASSWOOD 


Try us next time. 


Charles O. Maus Lumber Co. 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 











SOUTERN GUMS, 
OAK, ELM, ASH, 














FOR THE USE OF RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


And contractors. The Lumberman’s Actuary—it pre- 
vents errors in making out bills and estimates and saves 
time in figuring the average cost of performing all kinds 
of labor in the erection of buildings, including masons, 
carpenters and painters. Send for sample pages. 
Seventh edition. 
Bound in leather. Price $8.50 postpaid. 
MERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


A 
481 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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So. Hardwoods That 
Cut Factory Costs 


Factory men who use our hard- 
wood lumber find it reduces 
waste, owing to its quality and 
careful and expert manufacture. 


Gum and Oak 


A SPECIALTI-Y 


For twenty-five years Paepcke 
Leicht hardwoods have been 
satisfying producersof high grade 
factory products. Let us demon- 
strate the value of our strict in- 
spection and superior service. 


Get our prices on gum, oak, cottonwood, 
ash, elm, maple, cypress. 


Paepcke Leicht 


Lumber Company 


MILLS: General Offices: 
Helena, - Ark. 111W.W ashington St. 
Blytheville, Ark. ‘ 
Greenville, Miss. Chicago 








g IF IT’S bi 


Yellow Pine 
OLDHAM 


can get it for you. 








& FRANK OLDHAM, Commission Wholesaler, 


Whitney Central Bldg., NEW GMLEANS.LA. 











Interior Woodwork Company 
We do ntl Wisconsin 
Custom Kiln Drying 


Equipped to Handle Car Lots 

















It’s Good 





13-16 x 2%” fe. (1x3) 
V. G. No. 2 Clear and Better 
Western Hemlock Flooring 
EXTRA ordinary low priced. 
Owen M. Bruner Company 
Wholesale Lumber Merchants 
406 Wood Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Di-tributing Yard: Camden, New Jersey 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama-Pacitic GRAND PRIZE 
Ss aaeiaeneeinan cianianiaaanettakamamnamemmmemenmed 


international Exposition 


\GARSO ALASHA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS torycapacity 3600 Axes & Tools 








BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Jan. 21.—-The cedar plant of the Whatcom Falls 
Mill Co. will reopen about Feb. 1, says Manager 
J. A. Loggie. Extensive repairs have been under 
way for several weeks. At the Skykomish plants 
of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills repairs are 
practically finished and they will resume very soon 
if snow does not prevent. The McCoy-Loggie Tim- 
ber Co. is now operating two sides. The Samish 
Bay Logging Co. has started its sawmill and camp. 
The Barker Logging Co. is running again and the 
Christie Timber Co.’s camp is ready to work again. 
On the Milwaukee railway, a great log outlet for 
this territory, all vestiges of the recent flood have 
been removed and shipments have increased. 

The Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. this 
week put 587.000 feet aboard the steamship La 
Merced for California. The E. K. Wood Lumber 
Co. will next week Joad the steamship Sierra with 
1,000.000 feet for California and shortly it will 
begin loading a vessel for Peru. The Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills have finished a cargo of 
500.000 feet for Hawaii. 

The United Cedar Co., in which a controlling 
interest has been purchased by George W. Miller 
and associates, held an election this week and chose 
the following officers: C. A. Wyatt, president; 
George W. Miller, vice president; W. F. Miller, 
secretary-treasurer, The mill will begin operation 
soon and will employ forty men. 

A satisfactory working test of the lumber piler 
invented by Jack Livingstone has been given at 
Anacortes, where it was built. The stacker is de- 
signed to pile 65,000 feet of lumber a day to a 
height of 24 feet. A gas engine is required to run 
it, two men doing the operating. 

James H. Prentice, secretary of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, left this week for southern 
California on a vacation. While there he expects 
to have a round or two of golf with Fred J. Wood, 
president of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., who 
recently returned from the Orient. 

The first forest conservation work to be under- 
taken by the State under a recent act is to be done 
in Whatcom County, stated Dan Scott. State di- 
rector of conservation, who was a Bellingham visi- 
tor this week. He said that the State’s experience 
leads it to the conclusion that more can be accom- 
plished by pursuing protective measures than by 
planting. The first work, therefore, will be done 
on logged-off lands adjacent to forests. These will 
be cleared of inflammable debris. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Jan, 21.—San Francisco retail lumber dealers 
report an increased demand, and are sending out 
a good deal of lumber to building jobs. They 
should be able to get better prices in the near 
future. The San Francisco and Oakland yards 
are replenishing stocks. Both redwood and Doug- 
las fir are holding firm, with stocks at mills light 
for a normal demand, 

The Red River Lumber Co.’s sales department 
anrounces limitations on orders for No. 1 and 2 
clear and C select, all thicknesses, to 50 percent; 
8/4 No. 3 clear and No. 1 shop to 25 percent; 8/4 
No. 2 shop, to 50 percent, and 5/4 and 6/4 No. 1 
shap, to 50 percent. There is a moderate assort- 
ment of common, The mill is operating with one 
shift. 

George W. Boschke, this city, has been elected 
vice president of the Albion Lumber Co, in place 
of L. H. Long, of Tucson, Ariz. He is also chief 
engineer of the Southern Pacific Co. Paul M. 
Dimmick continues as general manager and T. T. 
Lerch as sales manager. With the Navarro mill 
closed for repairs, redwood stocks are getting low. 

Otis R. Johnson, vice president of the Union 
Lumber Co., found the Fort Bragg redwood mill 
operating at a reduced rate owing to repairs, but 
the Mendocino mill is in operation. The Glen 
Blair mill is closed for repairs. Sales are light; 
dry stocks are not heavy. 

Chas. R. McCormick & Co., this city, have been 
keeping all of their steam schooners busy. The 
southern California yards will need large quan- 
tities of lumber for the coming spring trade. The 
present volume of shipments from the north is 
being absorbed without weakening prices. 

The Weed Lumber Co. bas been making a good 
record for winter operations on white pine. Dry 
stocks are not very heavy and the factories have 
been working up large quantities of shop. Log- 
ging operations have been rushed to keep the mill 
supplied, 

The Sugar Pine Lumber Co. is losing no time in 
preparing for business. Camps have been estab- 
lished for preliminary work on the site for a saw- 
mill with annual capacity of 80,000,000 feet, seven 


miles from Fresno. 
grading work on the Minarets & Western railroad, 
which will extend sixty miles into the woods from 
Friant, where a contract has been let for a bridge 
across the San Joaquin River. 

W. G. Kahman, sales manager of the McCloud 


Bids have been opened for 


River Lumber Co., is in the city. There are con- 
tinued inquiries for white pine shop and clears. 
Stocks have been greatly reduced. Prices are wel} 
maintained. 

A. G. Breitweiser, secretary, says the Lassen 
Lumber & Box Co.’s box factory at Susanville is 
operating with one shift despite cold weater. Quite 
an increase will be made in the cut of white and 
sugar pine, with both mills operating. 

J. G. Kennedy, vice president of the Pacific 
Manufacturing Co., says the San Francisco busi- 
ness outlook is good. The plant at Santa Clara 
is running pretty full. Contracts aggregating 
$100,000 are being filled for delivery in Honolulu. 

L. V. Graham,. vice president and general man- 
ager of the Chicago Lumber Co. of Washington, 
has arrived here to confer with F. B. Macomber, 
the new California representative of the com- 
pany. He is planning to handle Pacific coast 
woods on a larger scale thru several offices. 

Mr. Shoaf, manager of the Apache Lumber Co., 
of Cooley, Ariz., is here and states that the white 
pine mill. which was closed down during 1921, will 
operate this year. The company has 75 miles of 
railroad lines. 

Junius H. Browne, vice president of the Pacific 
Lumber Co., will arrive here from the East during 
the coming week. P. C. McNevin, of the sales 
department with headquarters in Chicago, has re- 
turned here after paying a visit to the redwood 
mills at Scotia. Stocks are being prepared for 
the increased eastern demand expected. 

E. J. Grant, general manager, and Matt. Egan, 
plant superintendent, of the Algoma Lumber Co., 
are in the city and are optimistic as to white 
pine market. 

Fred Daggett, manager of the Ewauna Box Co., 
of Klamath Falls, reports no dry lumber available. 
A fair volume of business has been done on pine 
shook, 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Jan. 21.—Waterfront lumber mills in Tacoma 
have been busy with cargo shipments of lumber to 
all parts of the world. Among the carriers who 
docked here during the week were the Willpolo 
for the east coast at the St. Paul & Tacoma mill; 
the Thames Maru for the Orient with more than 
2.000.000 feet taken on at the port dock; the 
Azumansan Maru at the port dock for the Orient; 
the Horace X. Baxter at the port dock for Cali- 
fornia: the Edmore for the Orient at the Milwau- 
kee dock; the Eustern Merchant for the Orient at 
the Defiance mill; the Chattanuoga City at the 
Terminal dock for New York; the Belyium Maru, 
which returned here from Everett, at the port dock 
for the Orient; the Etna Maru at the Defiance mill 
for the Orient; the Manukai with box shooks for 
the Hawaiian Islands at the Terminal dock and 
the barkentine Hesperian at the Puget Sound mill 
for the Orient. 

More than 1,500,000 feet of lumber bave been 
purchased in British Columbia by the George M. 
Harty Lumber & Manufacturing Co., and the first 
shipment of 538,000 feet arrived from the Cameron 
Lumber Co. this week. The Harty company will 
use the material in the manufacture of moldings, 
columns and other specialties. The lumber is all 
clear fir uppers and was purchased in Canada be- 
cause of the scarcity of this material at the Puget 
Sound mills. The Timberland Mill Co., of New 
Westminster, and the Dominion Lumber & Shingle 
Co., of South Vancouver, are furnishing the re- 
mainder of the order. 

Purchase by the South Tacoma Mill Co. of & 
sawmill and 85,000,000 feet of standing timber 
near Trout Lake was announced this week by 
J. R. Addison, president of the local company. The 
price paid for the property was given at $160,000. 
Included in the purchase was a 12-mile logging 
railway system with equipment. Mr. Addison an- 
nounced that the purchase of the property will 
result in the reopening of the local plant about 
Feb. 15, and that the Trout Lake mill will also 
be operated. Only the best logs from the site will 
be handled at the Tacoma mill. The Trout Lake 
plant has a capacity of about 50,000 feet a day. 

Z30oston is now bidding for the distribution cen- 
ter on the Atlantic coast for Northwest lumber 
products planned by the Northwest manufactur- 
ers. Word that Boston will endeavor to interest 
the lumbermen in that city was received in Tacoma 
this week. 

Unemployment in Tacoma has increased during 
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the last month according to the official Four L 
report for January, about 2,000 men being reported 
idle. The report states that lumber manufactur- 
ers are optimistic over the prospects for the com- 
ing year. Stocks of logs are low and nearly all 
logging camps have resumed operations. Sawmills 
in Tacoma are nearly all operating. 

Extensive improvements are being made at the 
plant of the Clear Fir Lumber Co., new. boilers, a 
new edger, and an automatic spotter having been 
added to the equipment. Company officials esti- 
mate that the capacity of the mill will be thus 
increased about 8,000 feet a day. The annual 
meeting of the company’s stockholders, held Jan. 
17, resulted in the reélection of all the old officers. 
John Snyder is president, W. Yale Henry, vice 
president ; M. E. Reed, treasurer, and E. P. Snyder, 
secretary. 

H. O. Wheeler, son of Welles Wheeler, vice presi- 
dent of the Wheeler-Reese Lumber Co., has become 
associated with the firm. At the annual meeting 
of directors Mr. Wheeler was elected secretary- 
treasurer; P. L. Reese was reélected president, 
and Welles Wheeler vice president. 

The Banner Lumber & Shingle Co., of Olympia, 
a codperative organization which took over the 
interests of the Panama mill last summer, elected 
D. H. Sears president at the annual stockholders’ 
meeting this week. Other officers named were 
A. F. Bishop, vice president; A. Jenks, secretary ; 
A. J. Durbridge, treasurer, and Fred White, W. 
Carpenter and William Schiller, trustees. 

The Holland American Steamship Co. plans a 
direct freight and passenger service between Puget 
Sound and Europe, according to statements made 
by the company’s representative here, Tacoma be- 
ing named as the terminus of the line in Puget 
Sound. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. has started 
work on the new unit at Mill C. The work in- 
cludes the installation of automatic trimmers, 
slashers and sorting chains, and the extension of 
the monorail system to the mill. The new unit 
will have an 8-hour output of 200.000 feet, and will 
probably be completed and ready to start operat- 
fing about April 1. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Jan, 21.—R. A. Long, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., accom- 
panied by a group of other officials, has been spend- 
ing the last week at Kelso, inspecting the site of 
the new mill to be built at that point. Since Mr. 
Long’s last visit, 3.000 acres have been acquired 
on the Columbia River, of which 1,000 acres have 
been cleared for the new townsite. F. J. Banister, 
president: J. D. Tennant, vice president: Wesley 
Vandercock, chief engineer; R. F. Davis, traffic 
manager; W. L. Prickett and W. F. Ryder were in 
the party. 

The Globe Lumber Co., of Globe, is making prepa- 
rations for the resumption of operations in its log- 
ging camps, and will be supplying logs to the mills 
within another week. The mill and camp have 
been shut down for over a year. 

The Inman-Poulson Lumber Co., at Mount Solo, 


‘is moving its camp from Arkansaw Creek, where 


all the timber has been logged, to a new tract of 
timber recently purchased from the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. and the Northern Pacific Railway Co. 
at Coal Creek. The logging equipment is being put 
a shape for the resumption of logging about 
eb. 1, 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Jan, 21.—While the local cargo market remains 
fairly firm, certain mills are eager enough for busi- 
Ress to make concessions to get it, so price levels 
are somewhat disturbed and there is probably a 
spread of $1 to $1.50 between high and low offer- 
ings on common fir; $24 flat is about top notch. 
December receipts were heavy, as have been those 
thus far this month. Stocks are ample and offer- 
ings above current needs tend to have a bad effect. 
Lath have slumped off materially. The wet weather 
around the beginning of the year hampered deliv- 
eries to consumers and dealers’ stocks are heavy; 
there is also a surplus on wharves at the port. 
Inferior manufacture is a feature of the situation 
and buyers scrutinize shipments closely. British 
Columbia has sent some poor lath south and prices 
depend a good deal on quality. Good grades are 
still held around $9, with lower quotations on infe- 
rior stock. Rough green clears are the strongest 
item on the list, holding well at $20 over cargo 
No. 7, ship’s tackle. 

To Jan. 19, waterborne arrivals reported were 
Seventy-eight, the redwood movement, which has 
fallen off, accounting for only ten boats with 
5,675,000 feet. The sixty-eight fir boats’ capacity 
was 77,130,000 feet. 

Building permits to Jan. 17 were 1,975, valued 
at $4,560,726. These included 653 dwellings. San 
Diego permits during 1921 were valued at more 
than $8,000,000 and the building activity in that 


city continues, according to a report issued by its 
building department Jan. 19, which added that con- 
struction there for the first half of the month ex- 
ceeds $350,000 in value. San Diego dealers and 
others from adjacent towns enjoyed an informal 
dinner on the night of Jan. 13. Los Angeles was 
represented by Henry Riddiford, secretary of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange, and by H. G. Larrick. 

Recent visitors include A. B. Hammond, presi- 
dent of the Hammond Lumber Co., and E. L. Peery, 
of Santa Barbara, who reports his new yard there 
ready for business, 

The Nettleton Lumber Co., of Seattle, Wash., 
has opened an office here in charge of Lee R. 
Gaynor, jr. The Hayward Lumber & Investment 
Co. is opening a yard at Avenue 20 and the Santa 
Fe crossing. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Jan, 21.—The lumber markets in general are 
quiet. The spruce market remains unchanged, with 
very little being cut. The red cedar shingle mar- 
ket has fallen off again after an improvement 
earlier in the week. Some of the shingle mills in 
the Columbia River district are planning to shut 
down again unless prices improve. 

After a week of freezing weather, the ther- 
mometer today rose to 37 and caused the snow to 
begin disappearing, but nevertheless the logging 
camps in this section will not resume operations 
till Feb. 1 at the earliest. The amount of logs 
in loggers’ hands is very small and for No. 1 yel- 
low fir, future delivery, they are asking $24 to $25. 
It is said that there is not a raft of yellow fir 
unsold in the Columbia River district. 

The Cobb-Mitchell Lumber Co. is moving its 
entire crew from Falls City to Valsetz, its new mill 
town. The mill is electrically driven and one of 
the most modern in the Pacific Northwest. The 
company’s main offices are in Portland. 

Mills at St. Helens, Ore., during 1921 shipped 
approximately 100,000,000 feet. Of this quantity 
55,801,000 feet were sent to California ports, 11,- 
680,000 to Atlantic coast ports, and 14.650,000 to 
foreign destinations. The shipments by rail were 
7,267,000 feet. Shipments of creosoted lumber and 
piling and green piling approximated 10,000,000 
feet. 

Russell Hawkins, of the Whitney Co. (Ltd.), 
has returned from a trip to Detroit and the East. 
Rumors to the effect that the company’s mill at 
Garibaldi is to be placed in operation soon are not 
confirmed by the Whitney offices here. 

Robert Edgerton, Seattle representative of the 
Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, was 
in Portland this week. ; 

Fred A. Holbrook, of the Holbrook Lumber Co. ; 
Carl Martin, of the Martin Lumber Co.; Carlos 
Ruggles, of the Carlos Ruggles Lumber Co., and 
Mr. Ellis, of the Ellis & Garretson Lumber Co., 
were here from Springfield, Mass., this week. The 
Ellis & Garretson Lumber Co. has.a branch office 
in Portland. 

S. E. Coons, of the Babcock Lumber Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, was a Portland visitor during the week. 

George B. McLeod, Portland manager for the 
Hammond Lumber Co., left here tonight on his 
annual trip to the head office in San Francisco. 

T. Driscoll, who for several years has been sales 
manager here for the Eagle Lumber Co., which 
operates a mill in the Tillamook country, is now 
buying lumber here for Hill & Morton, of San 
Francisco. Mr. Driscoll’s successor has not been 
announced yet. 

G. E. Dahlstrom, representing the John M. Rich- 
ards Co., wholesaler, has opened an office here. 
Mr. Dahlstrom was formerly a pine buyer. 

The Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. has opened a Port- 
land sales office with L. L. Lewis in charge. Head- 
quarters are at Eugene, Ore. 

3eginning Feb. 1, the Minor Lumber Co. will 
succeed to the wholesale business of C. IT. Wheeler. 
The president of the new company is W. HH. Scott, 
of Salt Lake, Utah, and D. B. Minor is secretary, 
treasurer and general manager. The company will 
specialize in car material and will have offices in 
1111-12 Yeon Building. 

Graham A. Griswold, of the Griswold-Sand Lum- 
ber Co., this city, has been spending the last week 
in San Francisco in connection with company 
business. 

Elmer IT. Cox, president of the Sugar Pine Lum- 
ber Co., Fresno, Calif., the Madera Sugar Pine Co., 
Madera, Calif., and other lumber interests, was 
a visitor in Portland last week. The Sugar Pine 
Lumber Co. is a new organization which is opening 
up a huge tract of timber. largely sugar pine. ‘The 
company is building fifty-eight miles of railroad 
connecting the timber with the mill site in Fresno 
and will construct a sawmill plant estimated to 
cost approximately $2,500,000. Electricity will be 
utilized as power both In the logging operations 


- and in the sawmill. It is probable that the com- 


pany will buy power for its sawmill plant, as well 
as for woods operations, because it is thought that 
it will have a good market for all waste, 

W. P. Frambes, of Fletcher, Frambes & Larrick, 
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“Get Big Values” 


says our star 
salesman, U. R. 
Moneysworth. 
“Don’t be satis- 
fied totalkabout 
them. Put your 
requirements 
up to Reynolds ‘ 
Bros. — that’s 


the home of RR. 
big values.” d{ 


Cypress, t-=: Pine, 


Hardwoods. 


And do you know that argument usually 
gets results,too. Buyers pay attention when 
U. R. Moneysworth talks. Try us on your 
next order and be convinced. 






Rotary cut veneers. 


Reynolds Bros. 


Atv ~T umber Co. 

















An Exceptional Buy 


that will put “pep” into your salesmen and 
increase your business and profits is our 


crurep OAK 


TEXTURED 


FLOORING 


We are now manufacturing it from very fine 
mountain quartered White Oak lumber and we 
want you to have some of it. 


Try an L. C. L. or straight carload. 


MMinnville (118-Co. | 





M<Minnville.Tenn- 














Perfection Brand 


Oak 







\ most exacting buyer. 
We put into it quali- 
ty that makes it a 
favorite with deal- 
ers and builders 
alike. We ship 
mixed cars oak 
flooring and 
oak lumber, 
quartered and 
viain, also Vel- 

\ vet “Edge” 

SAWED % SAWED ~ : 

TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLooRING —-*F LOOrine strips. 


Arkansas Oak Flooring Co.,?in¢ Biff 
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SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


rc The a saad 
[43 / 
3 Oak, Ash, Gum, 
Ly mn on 


Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm 


BONE DRY 
STOCK is 
now ready 
for shipment 


lumber attracts and 
holds customers for us 


Bomer-Blanks 
BLANKS. Lumber Co., Inc. 








Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Finish, Boards, Dimension, 
Flooring and Drop Siding. 


Poplar, Oak & Gum 


Mixed Cars if Desired. 


LATHROP LUMBER CO. 


LATHROP, ALABAMA 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 


Cable Address, ““PAJONES, Mobile”’ 
All leading Codes used 








| Ship Brokers & Steamship Agents | 





FLORIDA: : 


Weegee eee ee eneeweeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneewwnwas 


We Furnish Everything in a 
rg ROUGH AND DRESSED 


RY, Gulf Red Cypress 


Our wood is more even in color and 
texture and runs uniform in quality, 








Lag _ millwork and grades. 

of the be 

Cypress District Burton: Soars 
Annual Cap., 70,000,000 Ft. Gipress (Gf Florida 


Perry, Fla. 


Correspondence Solicited. 











| Cummer coecued Co. | 











Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


LUMBER 
G y press Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


| Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City 


aus 

















Yellow Pine 
Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
** Ask the Wholesaler ** 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 





| 
| 
| 








East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN FLORIDA 











wholesale lumber dealers, Los Angeles and San 
Diego, spent the week in Portland on a buying 
trip. He went from here to Seattle. Another 
California buyer in Portland and Seattle this week 
was Charles A. Hammond, of W. A. Hammond & 
Co., San Francisco. Both Mr. Frambes and Mr. 
Hammond reported buying hard but the good old 
game of “penny ante’? going strong. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Jan, 21.—The current week brought to Everett 
the coldest weather for nearly a decade, with a 
snowfall of several inches. Lumber mill men con- 
tended with adverse conditions for several days. 
Local delivery was slowed up to a degree that 
made a decided crimp in the week’s total figures. 
Market conditions remained virtually unchanged, 
with no impressive increase of orders, but inquiries 
pointed to a larger spring business and an advance 
in prices. Producers here are confident that abso- 
lute bedrock has been reached and that whatever 
business develops will be at higher levels. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Jan. 21.—Winter logging conditions have not 
been so good in quite a number of years as in the 
last six weeks. Continued cold weather with not 
too much snow has made for ideal logging, but 
there is not the usual amount of timber being cut 
by the large companies. Dimension lumber in 18- 
and 20-foot lengths advanced $2 a thousand this 
week. There is a general feeling here that lumber 
prices have passed their lowest mark and that fur- 
ther changes will all be upward. There is a better 
demand for cedar poles for the eastern market than 
for some time, according to Robert G. Jones, presi- 
dent of the Lost Creek Cedar Co., of Ione, Wash. 


The post trade, however, remains extremely quiet 
but with prospects of there being some demand in 
the spring. 


T. J. Wumbird, president of the Humbird Lumber 
Co, and of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., and L. 3. 
Case, general manager of the latter company, left 
here last week to attend business meetings in St. 


Paul. Mr. Humbird is accompanied by Mrs. Hum- 
bird and will spend February at Valrico, Fla., 
with his uncle, David Humbird. 


A. W. Laird, manager of the Potlatch Lumber 
Co., left Spokane the first of the week for St. Paul 
to attend the annual meeting of stockholders of his 
company. Mrs. Laird went with him and will prob- 
ably remain for some time to visit her married 
daughter at Chippewa Falls, Wis. Mr. and Mrs. 
Laird will also visit friends at Winona, Minn., their 


old home. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Jan, 21.—Fir prices remain steady, altho the 
mills are closer to their order files than some weeks 
ago. Cargo operations probably have _ business 
booked ahead for sixty days. The Japanese trade 
is quiet, California has held off momentarily, and 
for the time being trade with the Atlantic coast 
is somewhat slack. Australia is buying a little. A 
heavy inquiry for car material shows some prospect 
of coming to a head within a short time. The rail 
trade is taking notice of the fact that the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford has signified its will- 
ingness to join in the rate reduction, forecasting a 
decrease of approximately 15 cents in territory 
served by that system. 

The West Coast association lumber review for 
the week ending Jan. 14, covering 133 mills, con- 
tains these figures: Production, 75,430,563 feet, 16 
percent below normal; orders, 63,372,996 feet, 16 
percent below production; shipments, 64,353,149 
feet, 15 percent below production. Of all new 
business 33 percent was accepted for future water 
delivery. This amounted to 21,132,996 feet, of 
which 13,644,199 feet will move coastwise and 
intercoastal and 7,488,797 feet will move overseas. 
New business for delivery by rail totaled 1,408 
ears. Forty-two percent of the week’s shipments 
moved by water, totaling 27,063,149 feet, of which 
17,775,164 feet moved coastwise and intercoastal 
and 9,287,985 feet export. The rail movement 
for the week was 1,243 cars. The unshipped bal- 
ance in the domestic cargo trade totaled 91,892,522 
feet ; and in the export trade, 96,764,626 feet. In 
the rail trade the unshipped balance amounted to 
4,132 cars. 

Fir sales for Japan during the first two weeks 
of 1922 aggregated about 10,000,000 feet, accord- 
ing to figures compiled by the Douglas Fir Ex- 
ploitation & Export Co. The total shows that the 
business is as heavy as for the corresponding period 
of 1921. Large squares are going at about $29 
flat, the price varying with individual size. Febru- 
ary business usually is more brisk than that in 
January, so that greater activity is expected. 

Arthur E, Lane, of the Arthur E. Lane Lumber 
Corporation, was a guest of the Seattle lumber 
manufacturers at luncheon Friday. He gave an 


instructive talk on the prospects for better business 


in 1922, setting forth the fact of high rents as one 
of the important factors making for increased 
building. Mr. Lane stated that the New York re- 
tailers were eager to repeat their visit of last 
year and again to become the guests of the fir 
manufacturers. 

Colby & Dickinson are enjoying a good local 
trade at their retail yard at 310 North Westlake 
Avenue. They attribute the activity to the fact 


that the price of lumber is generally regarded as- 


favorable, and that local building has been consid- 
erably stimulated. The dry fall of 1921 was 
favorable, particularly to reroofing with red cedar 
shingles, and there was a good trade in that line, 
which still continues. Colby & Dickinson, in addi- 
tion to their wholesale business, operate five retail 
yards at various Coast points. 

Thomas S. Dennis, secretary-treasurer of the 
Turner-Dennis & Lowry Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
is in Seattle. He believes that, while business will 
not be heavy in volume during the first six months 
of 1922, the aggregate for the year will be satis- 
factory, since there are unmistakable signs of great 
activity during the final half. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Jan. 24.—The lumber market during the last 
week has held its own. All classes of shed stock 
have been in good demand and it is said that in 
some instances better prices were secured for both 
No. 1 and No. 2 flooring. Most mills seem to be 
pretty well loaded up with orders for car material— 
sills, framing and some decking. A number of 
mills have cutting on sawn timber and other spe- 
cial cutting orders have been placed, which have 
given the mills all the special cutting they need. 
Hewn and sawn ties are again in demand. All 
mills are in full operation and weather favors 
operating. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Jan, 23.—At the annual meeting of the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Co., held a few days ago, J. F. Wig- 
ginton was reélected president and general man- 
ager, Frederic Wilbert was reélected first vice presi- 
dent, Gus Drewes, second vice president, while 
John J. Vetter was elected secretary to succeed 
A. P. Frymire. C. S. Williams will serve thru the 
year as chairman of the board of directors. 

Cc. J. Gable of the Black River Cypress Co., Ga- 
ble, S. C., was in New Orleans last week attending 
to business and renewing old acquaintances. 

At a meeting of the Bogalusa (La.) Chamber of 
Commerce last Thursday, Col. W. H. Sullivan, 
president, announced a new industry for Bogalusa. 
A handle factory is to be established by B. H. 
White, of the White Products Co., Crothersville, 
Ind. It will utilize waste from the Great Southern 
Lumber Co.’s plant in making various small articles. 

Advices from Clarksdale, Miss., state that W. G. 
Harlow, one of the organizers and secretary and 
manager of the Johnson Harlow Lumber Co., of 
that city, has disposed of his stock and retired 
from the concern. It is added that C. B. Morris 
has been elected secretary-treasurer, but that the 
selection of a manager to succeed Mr. Harlow has 
been deferred. Mr. Harlow has been with the com- 
pany since its organization about seven years ago. 

K. Lubomirski, Polish ambassador to the United 
States, and Mrs. Lubomirski are in Bogalusa this 
week as guests of Col. A. C. Goodyear, president of 
the Great Southern Lumber Co. Before entering 
the diplomatic service of his country, Mr. Lubomir- 
ski was engaged in lumbering and forestry and 
owns great tracts of timber land in Poland. Col. 
Goodyear served in Poland for a time following the 
war as a personal representative of Herbert Hoover 
and the Polish ambassador declares that his work is 
gratefully remembered by the Polish people. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Jan. 24.—In its annual review of business condi- 
tions in St. Louis during 1921, Greater St. Louis, 
the official publication of the Chamber of Commerce, 
places the total volume of lumber business during 
the year at $80,000,000. The report adds: ‘Busi- 
ness during the year was quite dull but improved 
gradually during the latter months. A sharp im- 
provement was noted in October.” 

C. N. Smith, of Hillyer, Deutsch, Edwards (Inc.), 
manufacturer of hardwoods, was in St. Louis this 
week and is preparing to open an office here. Mr. 
Smith says that the furniture trade is beginning 
to show an interest in hardwoods. 

Max S. Miller, president of the Miller Lumber 
Co., passed thru St. Louis on his way from fhe 
North and East to the mill. He was very much 
encouraged over the situation in those consuming 
territories. 

A new consumer of hardwoods in St. Louis will 
be the E. B. Hartwell Handle Co., which will estab- 
lish a plant for the manufacture of hickory handles 
and other woodworking products at 120 Dock 
Street. 
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. ELIZABETH, LA. 


Jan. 23.—Planers are running only two and 
three days a week on account of extremely wet 
weather. While orders for sawn timber and all 
classes of export stock, and for special cutting for 
railroad use, seem to be plentiful, orders for gen- 
eral yard stock are extremely scarce. Sawnnilis 
are all reported to be running full time, this being 
due to the fact that stocks are badly broken. A 
few of the small retail concerns are sending out 
inquiries for mixed carloads, but the large con- 
cerns still seem to be holding off. The mills ex- 
pect to have their stocks fairly well assorted by 
the time buying begins. 

According to Mr. Miller, of Hillyer, Deutsch, 
Edwards (Inc.), of Oakdale, La., the hardwood 
market is rather quiet, altho inquiries are getting 
more plentiful. 

In connection with the development of its large 
acreage of cut-over land the Industrial Lumber 
Co. is erecting a canning and preserving plant, as 
mentioned on page 39 of the Dec. 24 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. This will be known as 
the Industrial canning plant, and is expected to be 
in operation early in May. P. N. Steinberg, for- 
merly general manager of the Mays Food Prod- 
ucts Co., will be in charge of this new department. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Jan. 23.—Cold and rainy weather in the mill sec- 
tion has caused a considerable decline in the volume 
of shipments, but most of the mills and whole- 
salers have a comfortable amount of business 
booked. The pine market is firm but is not showing 
any marked tendency toward further advances. 
The demand is largely from oil fields for timbers, 
and yard orders are pretty well scattered, with 
business from northern and central States rather 
light. The wholesalers are figuring on one or two 
opening stocks for Kansas points, which is rather 
unusual. The hardwood market seems somewhat 
depressed, and prices on FAS sap gum and other 
items are off somewhat. There is a good demand 
for tough ash, also for upper grades in oak, red 
gum etc., but practically no items are showing any 
advances, and the general list is hardly holding 
its own. The railroads are all bidding keenly for 
business. 

J. W. Mackemer, of Peoria, Ill., was in the city 
this week, attending an annual meeting of stock- 
holders of the S. H. Bolinger Lumber Co. Mr. 
Mackemer reports business in Peoria fairly satis- 
factory, but at most of the outside line yards in 
which he is interested business has been rather 
light for the year. 

Mr. Walker, Miami, Okla., who operates a yard at 
Picher, Okla., in the mining belt, reports business 
picking up a bit. That section has been very 
quiet for a couple of years on account of the low 
price of lead and zinc ore. 

M. C. Nelson, of Kansas City, and member of the 
firm of Nelson Bros. Lumber Co., with offices here 
and in Kansas City, was in the city this week. 

Advices from Zwolle, La., state that the Zwolle 
Mill & Light Co. has arranged to take over the light 
and water plant formerly operated by the Sabine 
Lumber Co., and is also going to move one of its 
sawmills to Zwolle, having closed a deal with the 
Sabine concern for a site in town for the planing 


mill. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Jan. 23.—The demand for North Carolina pine 
continues to improve slowly and sales are gradu- 
ally increasing, notwithstanding much business is 
turned over to competing woods at lower prices 
than are quoted for kiln dried pine. Wholesalers 
prefer to buy only to cover orders and retail yards 
are buying only what they need badly. There has 
been little further change in prices of kiln dried 
stock. Bad weather this week will have a tendency 
to curtail competition from air drying and small 
circular mills. Most mills are now operating again. 

There has been a slightly better demand for 4/4 
edge No. 2 and better in carlots for quick shipment 
and sales have been heavier. Yards in Norfolk 
report some low prices, due to the proximity of 
many small mills. Inquiries for 4/4 and thicker 
stock widths are numerous, but 5- and 6-inch in 4/4 
are the only items selling freely. Prices remain 
steady. There has been an increase in sales of 5/4 
and thicker edge No. 2 and better in mixed lots at 
good prices. Edge, 4/4, No. 3, is more active in the 
South, while No. 3 stock widths are still popular, 
the railroads being on the market for some of this 
stock again. 

Sales of 4/4 edge No. 1 box during the week 
showed a decline. Many large mills are sold ahead 
for thirty to forty-five days and in figuring on 
cargo orders for later delivery are looking for 
slightly better prices. No. 2 4/4 edge box is ac- 
tive, rough and dressed. Inquiries are more numer- 
ous for 4/4 No. 2 and No. 1 stock box. A slight 
concession has been made in rough stock No. 1 box, 
but on No. 2 grade most mills stand pat. Box bark 
strips are active, most of this stock being wanted 


D2S %-inch or resawn. Few rough strips are 
moving. 

The demand for flooring, thin ceiling, partition 
etc. continues to show more life, with prices off 
just a trifle as compared with quotations in 1921. 
Inquiries for roofers are numerous, but kiln drying 
mills losing much of this business because of the 
very low prices quoted on air dried stock. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Jan. 23.—Shed stocks were reported in good 
demand last week, with an advance of $3 to $5 a 
thousand feet quoted by some mills. Other items, 
including dimension, which led in activity the last 
few weeks, sagged somewhat. Railroad timbers are 
in less demand than during the fall and early win- 
ter, but there appears no disposition to cut prices. 
There was a shipment of 1,000,000 pine and oak 
cross ties to New York during the week, and one 
steamer carried a few hundred thousand feet of 
bridge and other heavy timbers to New York and 
other north Atlantic coast cities. The operators 
are ready to resume cutting at the first sign of real 
activity in the market. Exporters say there has 
been a substantial revival in the export demand. 

One broker reports that early in the week he 
was offered one car of flooring, ceiling and siding 
at $41.50, or at an advance of $1.50 over last 
week’s price, and a few hours later when he had 
made up his mind to take it he was informed that 
the mill had been offered $43 for a 3 or 4-car lot and 
had run the price up to $45. At one or two other 
mills in the same locality the same advanced prices 
were quoted. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Jan. 23.—No. 2 boards are among the strongest 
items; they are scarce. Prices generally are firmer. 
Inquiry continués heavy, especially from dealers. 
Industrials are buying some stock. Railroad buy- 
ing is not very active. About as many orders were 
booked this week as last. 

Hardwood buying has not been very active, but 
prices have been rather firm, no doubt due to equali- 
zation between demand and supply. Hardwood 
flooring is in fair demand. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Jan. 23.—Except that there is a much better 
tone to the export market, the situation in south- 
ern pine has remained practically unchanged. 
Common lumber shows a stiffening tendency, while 
uppers are easy. The demand for timbers remains 
good. To quote one large dealer, “If business was 
as good all over as it is in Houston, things cer- 
tainly would be fine.” Building permits issued in 
Houston for the first two weeks of the new year 
amounted to twice the total for the entire month 
of January last year, and there are no large build- 
ings included in the lot. Retail building material 
dealers are enjoying a most prosperous business. 
The hardwood market is active with concentration 
yards in the consuming centers as the principal 
buyers. Prices are firm at levels established some 
months ago, but there bave been many quotations 
at prices higher than have been obtaining. 

R. R. Williams, formerly with the Kirby-Bonner 
Lumber Co. as manager of its export department, 
and more recently associated with Charles Hikel 
in the forwarding business at Galveston, Tex., has 
returned to Houston and is again associated with 
the Kirby company. Mr. Williams expects to leave 
within a short time for the West Indies, where he 
will spend several months visiting the principal 
lumber buying centers. His previous experience 
in the foreign markets has been principally in that 
part of the world. I. J. Diaz, Mexican repre- 
sentative, with headquarters at Tampico, has re- 
turned to Mexico after a visit to the home office, 
Announcement has been made here of the resigna- 
tion of C. D. Crane, of the Cleveland (Ohio) office. 
Mr. Crane goes with the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
and the selection of his successor in Cleveland has 
not been definitely made. John T. McCarthy, 
treasurer of the Kirby companies, has been elected 
president of the Wholesale Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion of Texas. Mr. McCarthy is a strong advocate 
of a more general use of acceptances. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Jan, 25.—Inquiry for all classes of lumber has 
shown more activity. Advances of $1 to $2 on No. 
3 and better northern pine, and on piece stuff, 
will go into effect within the next few days. Oper- 
ators asserted that the advances were suggested 
for the reason that spreads between many items 
in the present price list are thought to be out of 
line. The market situation in the better grades 
of white pine lumber and in dimension stuff has 
been strong for some time and it was mentioned 
that mill stocks of some items are being depleted, 
while lower grade stuff, such as box lumber, has 
been draggy. Call for box lumber was, however, 
asserted to be showing signs of reviving. East- 
ern buyers are still holding back, as they consider 
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REMEMBER 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
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GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8 in. and 
13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? The lumber can be kiln dried and 
worked too if desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 














THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows at a glance the »mount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6 00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition.’ A 
book every lumberman can use. Price postpaid, boun& 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publish- 
ers, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


that northern pine prices are out of line with their 
markets, 

The annual meeting of the Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Co. will be held at Virginia, Minn., on Feb. 
2, and reports are current that some interesting 


trade announcements may be made. The company 
is operating its smaller mill on full time, but its 
woods operations are only at about 50 percent of 
normal. Other large operators, including the In- 
ternational Lumber Co. and the Cloquet-Northern 
Lumber Co., also plan to get out only about half 
their usual supplies. As few of the small loggers 
or forest products operators are doing anything 
in the woods this winter, it is thought that the 
season’s production will not bulk up at better than 
50 percent of normal. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Jan. 23.—The consensus among 
salers and retailers 


large whole- 
is that the last week has, 
without reason, shown an unexpected slowing 
down of business. It was nothing serious and 
may be only the quiet before the storm of orders 
that is expected to flood this market in the early 
spring and summer. Only in one or two instances 
have prices displayed the slightest weakness, rather 
the contrary. Shipments are coming into this 
territory in better volume than usual, and an 
undercurrent of optimism prevails among all han- 
dlers of lumber, which proves beyond a doubt that 
the lull of last week will be of short duration. 
All distributers report increasing inquiries, and 
while in some cases they are regarded as only 
feelers of the market, yet the majority of them 
really mean orders. ‘The longleaf and shortleaf 
southern pine market is the only one that showed 


‘the least tendency to sag in price and this seemed 


already to have hit the bottom, 
items was this sagging in evidence, 
a stiffening of price was noted. 


West Coast woods are finding their way into this 
market in very fair volume, and an increase in the 
chartering of steamers is making itself felt. All 
Coast lumber is holding well in price. Spot lumber 
in both fir and hemlock is not finding so ready a 
market. Coast mills are reported as being very 
strong. Fir, rough schedule, ranged from $34 to 
$35, ship side; surfaced % scant dimension, $32.50 
to $33.50; hemlock, $2 less than these prices, and 
spruce from $3 to $4 more. Retailers are cautious, 
and not inclined to stock up too heavily. The 
foxgy and rainy weather of the last week may have 
contributed its quota to the slight falling off in 
demand. The seaport of New York was practi- 
cally fog-bound for two days and two nights and 
harbor traffic at a standstill. A continued gradual 
trend of developments toward more stable and 
active lumber conditions can be counted on. 

F. 8S. McNally, local manager of the A. Sherman 
Lumber Co., 5728 Grand Central Terminal, re- 
turned to his office on Saturday after attending 
the Rochester convention of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of the State of New York. 

The Kulp Lumber Co., 2039 Grand Central Ter- 
minal, large wholesale distributer of hardwoods, 
reports that the hardwood business is in good vol- 
ume, and that things are expected to pick up con- 
siderably from now on. In addition to handling 
northern and southern hardwoods, this company 
distributes extensively west Coast products and 
reports that shipments from the Coast are coming 
thru promptly and that it is in a position to make 
quick deliveries. M. F. McCoy is the assistant 
to Charles B. Thompson in the management of the 
New York office. 

Gus Baumann arrived this week from San Fran- 
cisco to join the sales force of the Charles R. Mc- 
Cormick Co. He is brought here from the Cali- 
fornia office to assist Thomas Parks, manager of 
the sales department, who reports that distribution 
from this office for west Coast woods has grown 
tremendously since last summer. Mr. Parks said 
that business has been rather quieter than usual 
in the last week, but that a real, old-time market 
is just ahead and that every indication points to 
an enormous spring trade. Mr. Parks also reports 
that mills on the Coast are strong. 

The steamer Mobile City has recently arrived and 
is now discharging a full cargo of fir and hemlock. 
The Springfield finished discharging Thursday and 
the first of this week will sail for Boston with 
500,000 feet of lumber. The Steel Seafarer is now 
on its way to this port with a large part of its 
cargo for Boston. 

The Marine Lumber Co., 1241 Whitehall Build- 
ing, reports that business has been slow in this 
territory even for the season, but that since the 
year started things are looking up a bit. The 
main office of the company is in Mobile, Ala. The 
larger part of this company’s business is in logs. 
It not only cuts its own logs but buys and sells 
wholesale oak logs and all other kinds of hardwood 
logs. England is quite a log market for this com- 
pany when business is brisk. E. T. Carvin, man- 
ager of the office Lere. says that the English busi- 
ness ought to get much better this spring, assign- 


Only in certain 
In some grades 


ing as reasons therefor that the conference at 
Washington is obliged to have a very beneficial 
effect and that the exchange situation is gradu- 
ally grower better, having already improved a 
great deal. After freight rates are adjusted and 
become settled, Mr. Carvin looks for business to be- 
come much better than for the last two or three 
years. This company handles construction oak and 
carries on an enormous business in gum logs. Its 
principal source of supply is Alabama, but it also 
handles oak logs from Virginia and Maryland. The 
middle West is the main outlet for the products 
of this company, shipping veneer logs, princi- 
pally from Alabama, It is reported that veneer 
looked up to a considerable extent in November 
and December, but so far the present month has 
shown a decrease in demand. The company owns 
a large mill at McDavid, Fla., where timbers and 
boards are cut. At times it manufactures hewn 
oak timbers. The Marine company exports oak 
and ash boards, ash, hickory and poplar logs to the 
wagon, ship building and car building plants of 
England. It is reported here that this line is be- 
ginning to show real signs of life again. 


The Crookston Lumber Co., 103 Park Avenue, 
reports that business is going on at a fair clip 
and it is confidently expected that 1922 will prove 
far better than last year. The sole representative 
of the company in this territory is N. H. Morgan, 
and he confines his activities entirely to western 
and California white pine, catering to the whole- 
sale trade in the metropolitan district. This office 
covers the territory from Pittsburgh and Buffalo 
east. “Things are rather spotty at present,” said 
one of the officers of the company, “but we are 
looking for them to greatly improve very shortly.” 
Mr. Morgan will return to the city during the lat- 
ter part of the week from a business trip north. 
The main offices of the company are in Minne- 
apolis. The office here also represents the Shevlin- 
Hixon Co., of Bend, Ore. ; the McCloud River Lum- 
ber Co., of McCloud, Calif.; the R. G. Chisholm 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of Fort Frances, Ont., and the 
Crookston Lumber Co., of Bemidji, Minn. 


The Stailey Lumber Co., 30 Church Street, re- 
ports thru President William Naumann that in- 
quiries are increasing to some extent since the 
turn of the year. Mr. Naumann is very optimistic 
over the prospects for a big spring trade. ‘“In- 
quiries are more frequent for industrial buildings 
and for small home buildings at the present time,” 
said Mr. Naumann. ‘The retail men seem to be a 
little afraid of the market and are going forward 
very cautiously.” This company is a wholesaler 
and caters to industrials and contractors, cover- 
ing New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and New 
Sngland. The Stailey company distributes in addi- 
tion to ties and poles all kinds of southern lumber. 
It has a storage yard for quick shipments in Jersey 
City. 

John N. Berry, transacting a wholesale lumber 
business at 5951 Grand Central Terminal, has 
recently made new connections on the Pacific coast. 
My Berry opened an office here on Nov. 1 and 
has associated with him William B. DuBois, who 
has charge of the office and helps out in the 
sales end. Mr. DuBois was formerly in business 
for himself in the Hudson Terminal Building, and 
is an old-time New York lumberman. Mr. DuBois 
reports that the shingle market is advancing and 
that he looks for the demand for shingles and lath 
to increase materially in the next month or two. 
“While business is not quite so active this week 
as it was last,”” said Mr. DuBois, “spring prospects 
are good. Inquiries are in good volume and quite 
a number of large orders have been placed. Thus 
far the white pine demand has not been quite up 
to what was expected of it. Industrials are show- 
ing up with a fair trade and are doing much bet- 
ter than the yard trade. The yards are pretty 
well stocked up and have been holding off waiting 
for developments. The building trade has had 
good prospects in the Long Island country dis- 
tricts and if the tax exempt period is extended 
Canadian and eastern spruce in this market. 

The competition of Coast fir, spruce and hemlock 
thru the Panama Canal is having its effect on 
Canadian and eastern spruce in this market. 

J. B. Mitchell, 1709 Grand Central Terminal, 
exclusive sales agent in the metropolitan district 
for the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo., and other large shippers in Louisiana 
and Texas, reports that the market in southern 
pine is showing slight signs of weakening some- 
what. Altho inquiries are received in sufficient 
number to show the latent strength of the lumber 
market in this section, still some difficulty is being 
encountered in placing large orders, or rather 
large buyers seem to prefer taking a waiting atti- 
tude. “Building operations will lead the spring 
advance,” said Mr. Mitchell, “and in my opinion 
this is going to be one of the few active sections 
of the country. Oak and gum are in fair demand 
and any increase in the sale will show a corre- 
sponding uplift in orices.’””’ While Mr. Mitchell 


handler all southern hardwoods, he makes a spe 
cialty of oak and gum. 


The Pickering company 
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handles white and sugar pine from California in 
large quantities. Mr. Mitchell reports that these 
woods are in good demand in both upper and lower 
grades. The inquiries that are coming in are prov- 
ing to be actuated by more than curiosity over 
price trend, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Jan. 23.—Stocks of shortleaf pine here have 
assumed proportions which are causing the mem- 
bers of the trade more or less concern. Persons 
familiar with the situation state that not less than 
7,000,000 feet of lumber, chiefly boards and fram- 
ing. are piled up on the wharves and that the 
accumulations may exceed this quantity by a con- 
siderable margin. As a result the market is under 
decided pressure, with buyers disposed to hold off 
in the face of limited actual requirements. The 
better grades, such as flooring, are reported to be 
holding up fairly well, but the rest of the list pre- 
sents an uncertain trend, with rather wide fluctua- 
tions. The responsibility for this heavy accumula- 
tion is placed mainly upon one concern which is 
said to have contracted heavily with mills in South 
Carolina und elsewhere at a time when it appeared 
that the requirements of consumers would be much 
larger than they proved to be, and which is now 
obliged to move the stocks from the mills. 

Great interest is felt among hardwood men here 
in the action of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in ordering a reduction in the rates on hard- 
wood out of Virginia, West Virginia, the Carolinas 
and other parts of the South. The ruling does not 
seem to include any declaration that the rates now 
in force are unreasonable except to the extent that 
they exceed the rates prevailing Aug. 25, 1920— 
the excess being 6 to 11 cents. The roads are to 
file effective rates by March 6. Anything that 
tends to cheapen the price at which American hard- 
woods can be laid down abroad serves to this ex- 
tent to stimulate the demand. North Carolina, 
Virginia and West Virginia are perhaps the princi- 
pal source of supply for the trade here. John L. 
Alcock, of John L. Alcock & Co., well known as 
exporters, pointed out that under the existing 
rates large quantities of lumber were being shipped 
from Kentucky and even from the southwestern 
part of Virginia to Gulf ports for export, instead of 
going by way of Baltimore. The present rate, he 
said, was $6 a ton from West Virginia to Balti- 
more, as against the former rate of $3.60. Mr. 
Alcock added that the lumber exporters here were 
operating on about a 30 to 40 percent basis. Should 
the reductions go into effect the business would, 
in his opinion, increase to perhaps 60 to 70 percent. 
That the reduction will have the effect of helping 
the millman and lowering the price to the con- 
sumer was the belief expressed by L. G. Gwaltney, 
secretary of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange. 
Furniture manufacturers here are also of the opin- 
ion that the cut will benefit them. 

The hardwood firm of Richard P. Baer & Co., 
which thru subsidiary corporations operates saw- 
mills at Mobile, Ala., and Bogalusa, La., feels so 
encouraged by recent developments that last Mon- 
day it resumed work at the Bogalusa plant at full 
capacity. The establishment at Mobile has been 
running for several weeks. Michael S. Baer, of the 
firm, went south last week to visit both plants and 
to confer with Albert O. Thayer, the manager, as 
to the outlook and on other matters. 

The Atlantic Mill & Lumber Co., which some 
months ago purchased the wharf property formerly 
held by Thomas J. Shryock & Co. at Thames and 
Philpot streets, has begun the construction of a 
large shed and other improvements that will re- 
store an old lumber dock to its former uses, 

Among the visiting lumbermen here last week 
was Mr. Wilson, of the Wilson Bros. Lumber Co., 
of Pittsburgh, which thru the Conway Lumber Co., 
an affiliated concern, operates a sawmill at Marion, 
8. C. Mr. Wilson was making a tour of New York 
and other northern points and was on his way 


home. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Jan. 24.—For some time there has been a grow- 
ing sentiment that Boston should be the main dis- 
tributing center for practically all of the west 
Coast lumber consumed in New England and nearby 
points. This feeling among lumbermen and others 
has now crystallized in the introduction of an order 
before the city council requesting the mayor to 
appoint a committee to codperate with John N. 
Coie, commissioner of public works for Massachu- 
setts for the purpose of inducing the lumber inter- 
ests of the Pacific coast to distribute thru Boston. 
The proposed committee is to include Mayor Peters, 
Mayor-elect James M. Curley, two members of the 
city council and John R. Macomber, president of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 

Mayor Peters proposes that the city shall be di- 
vided into zones to encourage home building in the 
city proper and discourage migrating to the subur- 
ban communities. Real estate men, builders and 
others advocating the plan say that the establish- 


ment of official residential districts would result 
in the immediate appreciation of residential values 
and stimulate residential construction and im- 
provement. 

The total value represented by applications filed 
during December, 1921, for permits to build in 
thirty-three cities of Massachusetts was $5,379,493, 
a gain of 139.6 percent over December, 1920. Dur- 
ing 1921 these cities reported permits valued at 
$63,878,789, this being 24.6 percent, or $20,846, 
194, less than for 1920. 

Frank B. Witherbee, a prominent Boston lumber 
wholesaler, believes that the rumber market is in 
for a big year’s business in 1922 and that the price 
tendency is almost certain to be upward. Mr. With- 
erbee said: “I am convinced that lumber prices 
today are resting on a very firm foundation. Stocks 
have been reduced to a very low point and this 
point has been reached at a time when we are ap- 
proaching what I believe will be an unusually big 
building movement. I look for steady gains in the 
volume of business as we advance into 1922 and I 
believe this increase in the amount of the lumber 
we sell will be accompanied by legitimate strength- 
ening of prices.” 

A new comer to the lumber concerns of Boston 
is the Tropical Lumber Co. (Inc.), capitalized for 
$500,000, to import and export forest products, The 
incorporators are Louis Meynell and Alice B. Mce- 
Laren, of Brighton, and A. Farley Brewer, of New- 
ton Centre. 

The threatened tie-up of teaming here has been 
averted by a decision of the State board of concilia- 
tion and arbitration. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Jan. 23.—Business remains quiescent in the lum- 
ber trade, and this week is slightly duller than at 
any time since the advent of the new year, owing 
to cold weather having stopped building opera- 
tions. But there is more inquiry than at any time 
since last fall. With the market quiet there are 
no price changes of consequence. 

Just how much cheaper building is now than it 
was a year or so ago will soon be known definitely 
by the Mellon National Bank, one of the biggest 
financial institutions in the State, as bids are once 
more being received on the putting up of a new 
building to accommodate the growing business of 
the concern. 

The Republic Lumber Co., which has offices at 
917-919 House Building, this city, advises tu.at 
there is no connection between that company and 
the Monongahela Lumber Co., also of Pittsburgh. 
It seems that some confusion has arisen, due to the 
fact that the Republic Lumber Co. recently took 
over the offices of the Monongahela Lumber Co., 
allowing the latter company to retain desk room 
temporarily. W. J. Harrington, secretary and 
treasurer of the Republic Lumber Co., was formerly 
connected with the Monongahela concern but is at 
this time in no way associated with that company. 
K. G. Snyder, 5865 Baum Boulevard, is the present 
owner of the stock of the Monongahela Lumber Co, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Jan. 23.—The lumber trade here has been rather 
quiet during the last week. An interesting mi- 
nority report shows that some of the largest spring 
yard schedules in North Carolina pine have been 
placed during the last week, and that some other 
large ones are about ready to be placed. It seems 
that there is little iongleaf moving except for im- 
mediate uses, and the same applies to most of the 
hardwoods except those which are scarce and are 
being bought ahead. The weather has been against 
the consumption of lumber in building operations, 
There is a good lot of building work under way, 
however, but most of the lumber seems to be on the 
jobs. The big industrial plants seem to be buying 
just enough to get along on, but some are getting 
prices on good schedules. Planing mills are fairly 
busy ; box makers are doing better than they were 
last year; inside trim men and cabinet makers are 
finding enough business to keep fair forces going, 
and furniture manufacturers keep moving, but with 
little pep to their business. Hardwood buyers are 
trying to hold: off until a price concession or a 
reduction in freight rates enables them to use the 
lower grades. There is an accumulating demand 
for these lower grade hardwoods that is going to 
break loose some time. 


Oak and hardwood flooring still lead the demand 
for the hardwoods, but there is a fair market here 
for maple, birch, beech, chestnut, ash, basswood, 
poplar, gum, cherry and mahogany, at good prices 
for really dry lumber in the better grades, and 
plentiful offerings at steady prices in the lower 
grades. In white pine there seems to be a tendency 
among the dealers to tighten prices, without the 
activity in the market to warrant it. Spruce is 
only fairly active, but prices are steady. Hemlock 
is offered scatteringly at firm prices and is really 
scarce. Cypress is plentiful in the lower grades and 
prices are steady. Southern pine is offered freely 
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W. EE. Small Mfé. Go. 


CORINTH, MISS. 
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H. C. BELL 
LUMBER CO. 


a's PINE 


Corinth, Miss. 
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2x4’s 
Two by Fours 


Dress S4S Standard and % Scant 
9 tol12 ft. 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
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Pocahontas Lumber Co. 
CORINTH, MISSISSIPPI 


Specialists in Two by Fours 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Tishomingo, Miss. 
and Lynn, Ala. 


L. F. GARRETT, Owner and Manager 
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Pine Zone Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


SPOKANE, WASH. 











Have complete dry stocks in 


Western Idaho 
WHITE WHITE 
PINE PINE 


RED FIR and LARCH 


Stock milled after re- For 
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suring uniform sizes and Retail Yards 
superior clean millwork. dial 
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The Lumberman’s Searchlight 
By M. M. FERGUSON 


One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
market today. It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to board 
measure, including moulding, unusual methods of 
rechecking extensions and other valuable informa- 
tion on making correct estimates. 

90 pages, size 4x9 (hip pocket edition) 
Bound in Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpaid. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 


American fiumberman 431 South Dearborn St., 


CHICAGO 











without many takers, but prices are steady in ex- 
pectation of a demand that may be troublesome to 
fill in the near future. North Carolina pine is over- 
sold by some manufacturers on some of the popular 
items, and even the scattered offerings of the 
smaller mills and dealers are taking on a firmer 
tone. Lath are steady at good prices just now, 
and shingles are unusually active for the time of 
year. 

In the Philadelphia news letter printed in the 
Jan. 14 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the 
statement was made that the business of Kander 
& Co. had been incorporated under the laws of 
Pennsylvania and would now be known as the 
Kander Co. (Inc.). W. M. Lawton, president of 
Kander Co. (Inc.), advises that this statement was 
in error as the firm of Kander Co. (Inc.) has not 
taken over the affairs of Kander & Co. They are 
two separate and distinct concerns, one being a 
partnership and the other being a Pennsylvania 
corporation. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Jan. 23.—Hearing on the complaint of the An- 
derson Lumber Co., of Stillwater, Minn., involving 
rates from the west Coast to the middle West on 
knocked-down door and window frames, has been 
postponed indefinitely, it was announced here by 
Examiner Fuller, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The case had been scheduled for a hear- 
ing Jan. 19. 

Hf. Culter, of the Coast Central Mill Co., New 
Westminster, B. C., was here last week on busi- 
ess and made arrangements with A. A. Bond & 
Son to handle its cedar products in this territory. 
He had been on an extensive tour among middle- 
western States. 

Officials and yard men of the Wilcox Lumber Co. 
met yesterday at the Detroit (Minn.) headquarters 
for their annual get-together conference, about 
sixty being in attendance. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Jan, 23.—The presence of numerous buyers from 
large lumber consuming centers has given new 
impetus to the southern pine market during the 
last week. The local wholesale trade are already 
enjoying a large increase in volume. Special cut- 
ting is very much in demand, and many mills are 
taking on more than usual of this class of business. 
Some nice orders of car sills and gondola sides have 
recently been placed at attractive prices. Those 
booking railroad material report a healthy increase 
in that line. The slack demand for the lower 
grades, which compose a large part of the log, 
there has developed a serious shortage of common 
red gum and FAS poplar, which are selling at 
$125 to $140. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Jan, 23.—-Rain has been falling steadily the last 
few days thruout this section, so logging is almost 
at a standstill. No increase in production is looked 
for during the next few weeks. Inquiries and 
orders are holding up well. There have been no 
price changes of consequence save for pine finish, 
which has advanced slightly. The price tendency, 
however, is still upward. In all of the larger cities 
of the Southeast home building is unusually active 
and considerable pine lumber is being sold in this 
field. 

Hardwood demand from the furniture factories 
is increasing. Reports from the various furniture 
manufacturing centers say that the industry has 
promise of an excellent year and that most of the 
plants will operate steadily and on a large scale. 

Export demand has been good since the first of 
the year and the outlook gives promise of a steady 
business during 1922. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


23.—Local manufacturers of southern pine 
the market firmer. Orders are being re- 
ceived in larger volume and inquiries are very 
heavy. ‘Telegraph is being resorted to freely. 
The mills have not built stocks up to where they 
would like to have them, and heavy rains have seri- 
ously interfered with manufacture all this month. 
Manufacturers are not booking very far ahead, 
accepting only orders for prompt shipment. 


Jan. 
report 


Hardwood manufacturers say the market is 
practically unchanged. Most inquiries seem to 
come from wholesalers. Bad weather has inter- 


fered with log supply. It is believed recent rate 
reductions will stimulate buying. 

Messrs. Muncy and Muncy, of Berea, Ky., retail- 
ers, called on local lumbermen Monday. 

H. W. Haynes, general manager of the Trenton 
Lumber Co., announces the completion of its mod- 
ern planing mill plant at D’Lo, Miss. The Trenton 
Lumber Co. carries a complete stock of its own 
lumber and wholesales a large volume. The new 
mill is equipped with modern machinery, elec- 
trically driven, and can turn out millwork of the 
finest quality. The company will specialize on 
finish and dimension. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Jan, 23.—There has been very little change in 
the market for the last week and prices remain 
about the same. Some stock is moving freely. 
Finish and boards and No. 1 common dimension 
are the strongest items, their prices showing a 
slight advance over December. The weather has 
been unfavorable to logging. Continued rains have. 
practically stopped production at the smaller 
mills, and there has been a considerable reduction 
in shipments. Practically all mills have enough 
business to last them two to three weeks. Small 
timbers have begun to move, but their prices are 
not very satisfactory. No. 2 common and better 
dimension is still in very poor demand, except in 
piece orders, and these are so badly mixed that 
only the large mills are able to fill them, as stocks: 
at the smaller mills are badly broken. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Jan. 23.—Lumber for derricks and building and 
other oil field supplies are now being transported to 
the Orange oil field by water. Heavy traffic and 
almost continuous rains make the road from Orange 
virtually impassable and the Lutcher & Moore Lum- 
ber Co. came forward in the emergency and ten- 
dered the use of five of its barges and tugs. The 
new freight line runs from Orange down the Sabine 
River and thence up Cow Bayou to the oil field. 
Wharves are being built at the field to facilitate un- 
loading. A derrick barge at the field and a big 
crane at the Orange end load and unload the 
barges, even with heavy oil field boilers, easily and 
speedily. 

The Lutcher & Moore schooner Roseway, char- 
tered for one voyage to the Beaumont Export &: 
Import Co., cleared the Port of Orange this morn- 
ing with a cargo of 250,000 feet of lumber for 
Kingston, Jamaica. 

Local shipping interests, backed by the Chamber 
of Commerce, have closed a deal with the Mexican 
Navigation Co. whereby that line will in future run 
two freight and passenger vessels a month from 
Orange to Mexican Gulf ports. The steamship: 
Jalisco will reach here Feb. 5 to inaugurate the 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Jan. 23.—Very few sawmills are operating and’ 
those that are running are not up to capacity. 
The demand has improved steadily since the first 
of the year, tho buying is not yet being done in 
any large volume. Retail yards are taking om 
limited quantities of mixed stocks and are depend- 
ing on rush orders to supply immediate needs. 
Good grades are still very scarce and the market 
on inferior grades has shown no signs of improv- 
ing. There has been practically no movement of 
hardwood in this section. The railroads are still 
buying freely and more or less building is taking 
place in spite of unfavorable weather, 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Jan. 23.—The market thruout this section has- 
been showing a tendency toward decided improve- 
ment. Mills report a good deal better demand. 
Boards are hard to find and show an advance of 
$1.50 to $2. The larger mills are badly oversold 
on practically all widths, Inquiries are very heavy 
and run more to straight cars than at any time 
within the last three months. There are, however, 
heavy inquiries for mixed cars of dimension. From 
all reports, dimension has advanced at least $1 a 
thousand, with a tendency to advance further in 
the near future. While there is more or less un- 
certainty about the outcome for business, mills 
seem confident that conditions are better and wilf 
continue to improve. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Jan. 23.—As a result of the annual meetings re- 
cently held by the Canadian Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation and the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, there was generated a very general’ 
feeling of confidence, It has been estimated that at 
least 300,000 new dwellings are needed in Canada. 
It is now believed that nearly all building mate- 
rials are at their lowest price. Everything depends 
upon the attitude of labor, which must realize that 
longer hours and honest work are essential before 
the present situation can improve. 

The staff of Terry & Gordon (Ltd.), Toronto, held 
an annual reunion and dinner here recently. All 
members of the organization, with the exception of 
A. E. Richards, Vancouver, B. C., were present. 
H. J. Terry, president, presided. A few days pre- 
vious, the male members of the staff visited Pene- 
tang and Midland to inspect the large stocks of 
white pine, spruce and hemlock bought by the firm. 

D. Aitchison & Co., retailers, of Hamilton, are 
erecting a large new office building. 

S. P. W. Cooke has joined the sales staff of Ma- 
son, Gordon & Co., of Montreal. He will cover the 
Ontario territory, with headquarters in Toronto. 
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Edward Clark, president of Edward Clark & Sons 
(Ltd.), Toronto, will spend the rest of the winter 
in Louisiana and Florida. 

R. Murray, of Huntsville, Ont., was recently 
added to the inspection staff of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, Toronto. This force now 
consists of H. F. Holton, H. H. Hastings, J. A. 
Cadenhead and Mr. Murray. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Jan. 21.—Grays Harbor mills are beginning to 
experience a change in the lumber situation on the 
east Coast, as there was a sharp flurry in the de- 
mand for yard stocks during the last week. Prac- 
tically all mills are cleaning up orders on hand 
and are not taking new business except where the 
price is exceptionally good. The advance in log 
quotations and the shortage of supply makes it 
necessary to increase prices. 

The National Lumber & Manufacturing Co.’s 
mill at Hoquiam is down temporarily. In bringing 
into the mill a spryce log which measured 10 feet 
in diameter and weighed nearly 810 tons, said to 
be the largest ever cut in the mills here, the logging 
chain was broken twice and the log also broke the 
set-works on the head rig carriage. It yielded 
16,000 board feet of lumber. 

Night and day shifts at the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Co., Hoquiam, are filling a large order for Mexico, 
to be carried on the Mewico, which has a capacity 
of 2,000,000 feet. The E. K. Wood mill will supply 
600,000 feet. 

William C. Lindsell, for many years log buyer 
of the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Co., has opened 
offices in Hoquiam and will buy and sell logs on the 
open market. Mr. Lindsell was for years associated 
with the S. E. Slade Lumber Co. and is one of the 
most experienced loggers on the harbor. 

Clarence G. Blagen, manager of the Grays Harbor 
Lumber Co., Hoquiam, left Jan. 16 for a business 
trip, to New York and other eastern cities. 

T. P. White, assistant to T. W. Tebb, sales man- 
ager of the Pacific Lumber Agency, has resigned 
to go into business for himself. He will do a gen- 
eral wholesale lumber and shingle business. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Jan. 23.—Maple logs are netting jobbers $18 
f. o. b. cars at the landings. Birch rules consider- 
ably higher, yielding from $22 to $25 a thousand. 
Basswood is in fair demand at $27. Hemlock does 
not pay logging costs, being down to $12 f. o. b. 
cars. Pulpwood is not moving; it is quoted at $6 
acord. Spruce is quoted at $8.20 a cord and mills 
are not anxious for it. 

Officials of the Lake Independence Lumber Co., 
at Big Bay, Mich., announced that the mill would 
start Jan. 23 with a full crew, bringing the force 
employed by the company to 450. The mill has 
been closed since August. The recently completed 
mill of the Brown Lumber Co., at Manistique, 
Mich., began operations last week and is now cut- 
ting an average of 20,000 feet of hardwood daily. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


DENVER, COLO., Jan. 23.—Upon application of 
Rush L. Palmer, of Pennsylvania, and twenty-five 
other bondholders living in widely scattered parts 
of the country, a receiver has been appointed for 
the property of the Sarvis Lumber Co., formerly 
the Sarvis Timber Co., with headquarters at Lin- 
coln, Neb., and plant in Routt County, Colorado. 
An injunction also has been issued against C. W. 
Neiman, sheriff of Routt County, claiming to repre- 
sent several judgment creditors, to prevent him 
from selling or in any manner disposing of any 
of the company’s Routt County property for the 
benefit of the judgment creditors. The bondhold- 
ers-plaintiffs who assert they hold $87,500 worth 
of ten-year gold bonds of an issue of $125,000 
made in 1912, and which remain unpaid, ask that 
their claims be made a first lien on the property 
of the company which they value at approximately 
$300,000, but which they assert is going to decay 
because of the failure of the Sarvis company to 
operate it or take ordinary means to insure it 
against looting or fire. The property includes a 
sawmill with a capacity of 10,000 feet a day. Wil- 
lard Kimball, of Lincoln, Neb., is president of the 
company. 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 23.—Receivership pro- 
ceedings in equity were brought in the United 
States district court in the case of the Astoria 
Mahogany Co. (Inc.). Douglas H. Allen and Ed- 
ward W. McMahon were appointed receivers. The 
action, according to a statement issued to the 
press, was brought to safeguard the interests of 
the stockholders and creditors and is more a re- 
organization than the usual receivership action. 
Assets, placed at about $4,500,000, are said to be 
in excess of liabilities. 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 24.—A settlement with cred- 
itors on a 15 percent basis has been agreed upon 
in the bankruptcy case of W. C. Dunham, whole- 
sale lumber dealer here, and approximately $14,000 
will be distributed among creditors, Liabilities 


were given in the petition as $94,000. Mr. Dun- 
ham has been discharged from bankruptcy as a 
result of the arrangement. J. S. Davis is in charge 
of the division of the assets. 





CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 23.—Suit has been 
brought by Absalom and Ralph C. Sager, who con- 
duct a lumber yard here, against the city of Colum- 
bus for damages in the sum of $24,375 alleged to 
be due because of the change of grade of Belle 
Street on which the yard is located. It is claimed 
that the grade makes it difficult to get in and out 
of the lumber yard. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


WHITESBURG, Ky., Jan. 24.—Jesse Worthing and 
others have purchased a tract of hardwood on the 
headwaters of Lott’s Creek in Perry County and 
have announced the immediate installation of saw- 
mills with development of the tract to begin April 
1 T. Whitaker and others of Blackey, Ky., 
have purchased hardwood timber lands along the 
waters of Rockhouse Creek in Letcher County, and 
have announced that mills will be installed by 
March 1 and development started. Ira B. Hill, 
J. T. Hill and others of Coeburn, Va., have closed 
deals on 1,000 acres of hardwood timber on the 
headwaters of the Cumberland and Pound rivers, 
the timber lying in both Kentucky and Virginia, 
along the borders. The announcement has been 
made that sawmills will be installed this year and 
development undertaken. 


PETTIGREW, ARK., Jan. 24.—Pekin Cooperage 
Co., of Pekin, Ill., has given contract to J. D. 
Lacy & Co., of Chicago, to cruise the 50,000 acres 
of the Pekin land in Madison and Newton counties, 
Arkansas. Six cruisers have started work which 
will last three or four months. The acreage is 
virgin timber land and was bought for the produc- 
tion of staves before and during the war with 
Germany. The cruisers are accompanied by P. H. 
Miller, of the Chickashaw Cooperage Co., of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., a branch of the Pekin concern. 





CAMPECHE, MEXIco, Jan. 21.—Contracts for the 
purchase of a total of 3,750,000 feet of mahogany 
timber from forest owners in the states of Cam- 
peche and Tabasco have just been made by the Otis 
Manufacturing Co., of New York and New Orleans. 
It is stated that the work of cutting and getting 
out the logs will be begun immediately. Ship- 
ments will be made to New Orleans. There has 
been considerable revival of the mahogany logging 
——- in these two states during the last several 
months. 


HATTIESBURG. MISS., Jan. 24.—Four thousand 
acres of timber, most of it near Camden, Miss., 
have been purchased by C. T. Maris and R. L. 
Nolan, both of Canton. It is understood that five 
large portable mills will be installed in the timber 
at once. Ed. Ash, of Centerville, Miss., has just 
closed a deal for 5,000,000 feet of timber near 
Camden and he also will install portable mills and 
begin work at once, 


Exports and Imports Thru Boston 


Boston, MASS., Jan. 23.—Lumber, timber and 
manufactured wood imported thru this customs 
district during the month of November, 1921, ex- 
ceeded in value the exports for the corresponding 
period by $125,484, or more than 226 percent. Ex- 
ports of lumber, timber and manufactured wood 
went to twelve foreign countries during November 
and were valued at $99,259, comparing with im- 
ports from twenty foreign countries valued at 
$224,743. England bought more than 85 percent 
of the total exports, to a value of $84,900. Can- 
ada supplied nearly 77 percent of the total im- 
ports, her shipments of forest products to the port 
of Boston being valued at $172,462. During the 
same month Boston exported to Canada forest 
products valued at $2,253, practically all of this 
being hardwood lumber or manufactured articles, 
Germany is once more back in the list, with pur- 
chases of manufactured wood valued at $438, and 
shipments to Boston of manufactured wood valued 
at $157 and 100 tons of mechanically ground wood 
pulp valued at $1,677. It is interesting to note 
that the German wood pulp was valued at $16.77 
a ton, while the average valuation of the wood pulp 
brought in from Canada was $32.95 a ton. 

Following is a summary of exports from Boston 
during November, 1921, showing the value of each 
item and to what foreign country it was shipped: 
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Here’s the Place 
For Box Shooks 


Wesolicit your business solely 


quality, milling and service. 


Obtain better values by send- 
ing us your next order for box 
shooks, veneers, cottonwood egg 


Fir, Spruce, Hemlock 


and Pine Lumber 


Being both manufacturers and 
wholesalers we can furnish any- 
thing you need in a hurry. 


Let us know your requirements. 


C. M. Post Box & Lumber Co., 


Seattle, Wash. 
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f Fir, Hemlock, Cedar 


Of Unsurpassed Quality 


We're mighty proud of our Fir 
flooring, drop siding, ceiling, dimen- 
sion,lumber; Hemlock boards, ship- 
lap; CedarSiding and“‘Rite-Grade” 
Shingles. Let us prove it. 


Straight or Mixed Cars. 
John D. Collins white Bids. 
|__ Seattle, Wash. Lumber Co. 
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SEATTLE, WASH. 


Manufacturers 


FIR, HEMLOCK and CEDAR 





The Atlas Lumber Co. 


CEDAR SIDING and SHINGLES 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 
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alifornia White Pine 

alifornia Sugar Pine 

and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


<* LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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We Reach All Markets 


with equal facility inasmuch as we have 
access to all transcontinental lines, so 
you need not hesitate to send us your 
orders for 


Vertical Grain and Flat Grain 


FIR FLOORING 
Grain” Fir Stepping Guinn 


quantity 
Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap. 


The uniformity of our quality, millwork 
and grading will bring you repeat orders. 
Let us prove it. 


Straight or mixed car orders solicited. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, EVERETT, WASH. J 


Va 











Spruce Finish 


(Kiln Dried and S4S) 





Quick Shipment 


From our own mill at North Bend, Oregon. 


BUEKHNER 
Lumber Company 


General Sales Offiees: 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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~voBIG TIMBERS 2° 


Falis, 
Wash. 
ASHINGTON FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 

















Minnoscta H.B.WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 a 


by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
On the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business, These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So, Dearborn St., Chicage 











W. V. Whitson, jr., of the Whitson Lumber Co., 
Nashville, Tenn., spent a few days of this week in 
Chicago. 


H. B, Johnson, of the Mansfield Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co. of Louisiana (Inc.), Shreveport, La., trans- 
acted business in this city during the week. 


F. B. McMullen, of the McMullen-Powell Lumber 
Co., spent this week at Memphis, Tenn., and other 
southern points, investigating the hardwood mill 
situation. 


Alex W. Ebenreiter, of Plymouth, Wis., was in 
the city during the week attending the furniture 
shows and visiting his brother, August C. Eben- 
reiter, of the Quixley Lumber Co. 


Austin Overholt, who has been connected with the 
Halleck & Howard Lumber Co., at Denver, Colo., 
for several years recently has formed a connection 
with the Crotser Lumber & Fuel Co., of Detroit, 
Mich, 


George M. Hamel, of Philadelphia, Pa., announces 
that he has rejoined the selling force of the Wyatt- 
Prock Lumber Co., of that city, and will handle fir, 
red cedar, spruce, western hemlock and red cedar 
shingles, 


Robert Boyd, of Manley & Boyd, last Wednesday 
and Thursday attended the annual of the Na- 
tional Lumber Exporters’ Association, at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and afterward expected to leave for a 
week’s business trip in the South, 


Phillip R. Pease, in charge of the mill opera- 
tions of the Galloway-Pease Lumber Co. at Poplar 
Bluff, Mo., was in the city during the week, trans- 
acting business and visiting with his father, Max 
L. Pease, one of the principals of the concern, 


Ii. EK. Scott, sales manager for the Whatcom Falls 
Mill Co., large cedar operators with plant at Bell- 
ingham, Wash., spent a few days of this week in 
this city, conferring with the Botts-DeSale Lumber 
Co., which represents the western concern in this 
territory. 


G. O. Plocker, for sixteen years associated with 
the Edward Hines Lumber Co., and more recently 
with the National Lumber & Timber Co., has been 
elected treasurer of the Big Four Lumber Co., and 
will have charge of the southern pine purchasing 
and west Coast products departments, 


Jacob Mortenson and family plan to leave Chi- 
cago next Monday for Pasadena, Calif., where 
they will occupy their winter home for the re- 
mainder of the cold season. Mr. Mortenson is 
largely interested in California operations and 
while out there will spend some time looking over 
these operations, 


John W. Ferdon, president of the Grand Rapids 
Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., and Mrs, Ferdon, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ayers, also of Grand Rapids, and 
Mrs. M. Winter Mercer, widow of F. L. Mercer, of 
the Knudson & Mercer Lumber Co., Chicago, ex- 
pected to leave Jan. 30 for a Mediterranean trip 
of three months’ duration. 


J. W. Smith, sales manager for the Wausau- 
Southern Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss., passed thru 
Chicago this week, on his return to the South fol- 
lowing an extended eastern business trip. Tho 
trade is slow in developing, Mr. Smith found opti- 
mism in the East, and believes that a considerable 
betterment will set in soon. 


L. H. Levissee, of the Scott & Howe Lumber Co., 
Ironwood, Mich., H. W. Maffett, of the Maffett- 
Graef Lumber Co., Appleton, Wis.; P. H. McFaul, 
of the Faust Lumber Co., Antigo, Wis., and O. C. 
Censky, of the Roddis Veneer & Lumber Co., Marsh- 
field and Park Falls, Wis., were among the northern 
lumbermen who visited this market during the last 
few days. 


S. O. Knudson, of the Knudson & Mercer Lumber 
Co., recently returned from a southern tour during 
which he visited some of the mills in order to post 
himself as to manufacturing conditions and as to 
stocks that will be available for supplying the de- 
mand for southern pine. One of the principal opera- 
tions visited by him was the Tremont Lumber Co., 
at Rochelle, La. 


Robert York, of the York Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co., Memphis, Tenn., called on friends in the 
local lumber trade this week. He reported the hard- 
wood market to be generally quiet, but that the 
local flooring manufacturing plants were as busy as 
ever, and that Memphis lumbermen are by no means 
pessimistic, but are looking forward to a big volume 
of business, even if it is a bit slow in developing. 


Arthur Jarvis, vice president of the Steven & 
Jarvis Lumber Co., Eau Clair, Wis., and Rowland 


S. Utley, manager of the southern hardwood de- 
partment of the company’s Chicago office, returned 
early this week from the South, where they had 
spent about two weeks investigating mill conditions 
and establishing connections. They reported very 
low stocks practically thruout the South, and that 
a strong and advancing market may be looked for 
when buying once opens up. 


V. P. Childress, sales manager of the Lathrop 
Lumber Co., Lathrop, Ala., was a Chicago visitor 
during the week, being here for a day en route home 
after a swing around the circle in central and east- 
ern territory sizing up business conditions and the 
outlook for the lumber trade. Mr. Childress looks 
for a very satisfactory demand and, considering 
the subnormal and badly assorted stocks at the 
mills, thinks there is every reason to look for a 
strong market at least for the greater part of this 
year. 


O. N. Cloud, sales manager of the Peavy-Byrnes 
Lumber Co., Shreveport, La., after attending the an- 
nual meeting of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Indiana at Indianapolis came up to Chicago 
and spent two days here in the local office of his 
company. Mr. Cloud reports a gratifying increase 
in demand during the last fortnight and believes 
that the trade may confidently look forward to a 
steady buying movement. He was accompanied to 
Chicago by Maj. D. M. Houghton, of the Houghton 
Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 


H. B. Price, formerly advertising manager of the 
Selden Manufacturing Co., Chicago, has resigned 
that position with the Belden company and asso- 
ciated himself with the advertising agency of 
George J. Kirkgasser & Co., with offices in the 
Wrigley Building, Chicago. Mr. Price was con- 
nected for several years with the Belding company 
in various engineering, production and sales ¢a- 
pacities. Mr. Price in his new connection with the 
Kirkgasser company will specialize in electrical 
and technical advertising. 


C. L. Schwartz, well-known retail lumber dealer 
of Naperville, Ill, returned this week from a trip 
to the South, during which he visited the mills of 
the Tremont Lumber Co., at Rochelle and Eros, La. 
Mr. Schwartz went south for the purpose of seeing 
for himself actual conditions at the mills and also 
getting first hand information as to methods of 
manufacturing, shipping, ete., and to become per- 
sonally acquainted with some of the manufacturers. 
Ile was highly pleased with the result of his visit 
and feels amply repaid for the time thus spent. 


F. J. Cronkhite, of the Cronkhite Lumber Co., 
wholesaler, Spokane, Wash., was in Chicago this 
week and expects to spend some time in this terri- 
tory renewing old acquaintances and sizing up busi- 
ness conditions generally. Mr. Cronkhite says that 
while the recent reductions in freight rates have 
been helpful, especially in making it possible to 
handle a larger volume of business in Atlantic coast 
territory, further reductions will be necessary be- 
fore mills in the Inland Empire will be able to do a 
satisfactory business in Chicago territory. An ef- 
fort is being made to secure further rate reductions 
and lumbermen in the Inland Empire are hopeful 
that this effort will be successful. 


R. C, Clark, representative in Chicago territory 
for the Tremont Lumber Co., of Rochelle, La., re- 
turned this week to his headquarters in Chicago 
after spending several days at the mills sizing up 
stocks and conferring with General Manager W. T. 
Murray, Sales Manager Fred Miller and other offi- 
cials of the company. Mr. Clark found stocks less 
than normal and rather badly broken, but the 
mills are operating to capacity and making every 
effort to fill up the gaps in order that there may be 
ample stocks with which to supply the healthy de- 
mand expected during the coming spring. In fact 
this demand already is being felt and a very grati- 
fying volume of inquiries and orders is being re- 
ceived. 


John C. King, president of the John C, King 
Lumber Co., Cleveland, Ohio, was in Chicago a 
day this week on his way back to Cleveland after 
having spent a fortnight in the South. Mr. King 
visited southern pine and cypress operations all 
the way from Texas to Florida, gaining first hand 
information as to conditions at the manufacturing 
plants. He found stocks badly broken and manu- 
facturers looking forward to a very active demand. 
While mills in the South have sold a great deal 
of lumber during the last year, the bulk of it has 
been marketed south of the Ohio River, largely be- 
cause of the remarkable development that has 
been going on in southern territory. Mr. King 
made some purchases both of pine and cypress 


during this trip, which was made primarily for 
the benefit of his health. 
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B. R. Lewis, president and general manager of 
the Clear Lake Lumber Co., Clear Lake, Wash., was 
in Chicago during the week, coming down from Min- 
neapolis, where he attended the annual meeting of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association last 
week. Mr. Lewis is so firmly convinced that there 
is going to be a big demand for west Coast products 
thruout the country during this year that he is 
operating his mill at Clear Lake day and night and 
accumulating a good stock with complete assort- 
ments in order that he may be in position to give 
prompt shipment and to handle satisfactorily a 
large demand. He reports increasing strength in 
the market on the Coast but says prices have not 
yet reached the point that will put the operators 
entirely on the safe side of the ledger, and some 
further advances may be looked for. Mr. Lewis 
was well pleased with the attitude of the retailers 
who, while they have passed thru a very unsatis- 
factory year, feel that conditions gradually will 
right themselves and business return to normal 
before the end of the present year. 

"a@a@aaaaaaaan 


INCORPORATE STORAGE CONCERN 


The Chicago Warehouse Lumber Co. was incorpo- 
rated last week, with S. R. Taxey, of the S. R. 
Taxey Lumber Co., as president; Julian Lentin as 
vice president and general manager, and W. A. 
Kelley as secretary-treasurer. The company oper- 
ates a thoroly equipped storage yard at 2643 South 
Robey Street, and its downtown offices are located 
at 728 Lumber Exchange Building. 

Tho Mr. Taxey is financially interested in the 
enterprise and one of the officers, he will take no 
part whatever in its operation, but will give his 
undivided attention to the business of the com- 























over all liabilities increased 30 percent as compared 
with 1920, and this in spite of an unusually heavy 
loss ratio during the last year. 

“Our average rate has gradually decreased, thus 
showing a saving made by our competition with 
the stock companies in favor of our subscribers. 
By increasing our premium income we further re- 
duce the cost to you. So will you not kindly join 
with us in an earnest effort to increase our busi- 
ness?” 


SALES DEPARTMENT REORGANIZED 

Announcement has been made by the Steven & 
Jarvis Lumber Co., of Eau Claire, Wis., that W. H. 
Sill, formerly sales manager for the H. F. Below 
Lumber Co., Marinette, Wis., and more recently in 
the commission lumber business in the same city, 
has been appointed general sales manager of that 
company. In this position he succeeds Fred E. 
Andrews, who has been transferred to Chicago to 
take charge of the northern hardwood department 
of the local office. 

Mr. Sill is a lumberman of long experience and 
wide acquaintance thruout the North, for many 
years having been connected with some of the best- 
known Minnnesota and Wisconsin concerns, among 
them the Brown Land & Lumber Co., of Rhine- 
lander, Wis., for which he was sales manager for 
a number of years previous to joining the H. F. 
Below interests. 

Mr. Andrews has been with the Steven & Jarvis 
Lumber Co. for thirteen years, four of which were 
spent in charge of the Rockford (1I1l.) office, and 
nine as general sales manager with headquarters 
at Eau Claire. He learned the lumber game many 
years ago as inspector for the Yawkey Lumber Co., 
Hazelhurst, Wis., and was then for five years secre- 
tary of the St. Paul Furniture Co., St. Paul, Minn., 


W. H. SILL KF. E. ANDREWS ROWLAND 8. UTLEY F. W. LONG 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES OF THE STEVEN & JARVIS LUMBER CO., EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 





pany bearing his name. Messrs. Lentin and Kelley, 
formerly members of the S. R. Taxey Lumber Co., 
have severed their relations with it to devote 
their energies exclusively to the interests of the 
storage concern, Mr. Kelley will be in charge of 
yard operations, while Mr, Lentin will manage the 
downtown offices. 

The declared policy of the Chicago Warehouse 
Lumber Co. is not to deal with the contracting 
trade, but only with retail yards and the legitimate 
wholesale trade. 

In addition to maintaining a storage yard, the 
Chicago Warehouse Lumber Co. will operate a 
wholesale lumber sales department, handling south- 
ern pine and west Coast products, and will special- 
ize in its own transit cars. 


INSURANCE MANAGER RESIGNS 


Charles A. Bigelow, chairman; W. A. Holt, vice 
chairman, and C. F. Wiehe, treasurer, of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Inter-Insurance Exchange, Chicago, sent 
out under date of Jan. 25, the following important 
announcement : 

We wish to advise you that effective today, 
Charles F. Simonson has severed his connection 
with this exchange, and for the present W. B. 
WwW hitson, deputy attorney-in-fact, will perform the 
duties of manager and attorney-in-fact, and we 
urge you to codperate with him toward the up- 
building of this exchange. 

“We are insuring more than four hundred mills 
and lumber properties. We desire to increase this 
number very materially and hope you will aid us in 
80 doing by giving us as large lines on your prop- 
erty as we can carry, and urging your neighbors 
ry friends who are not now insuring with us to 

0 80, 

“We are strong financially, as our 1921 state- 
ment shows (it is now in the hands of the printer 
and will be mailed you shortly). Our surplus 


manufacturer of bank and bar fixtures. Following 
this, he became connected with the Payson Smith 
Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, and after two years 
joined the sales forces of the Mercer & Ferdon 
Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, now the Grand Rapids 
Lumber Co. He remained five years with this con- 
cern, resigning to enter the employ of the Steven & 
Jarvis Lumber Co. 

As previously noted in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, the Steven & Jarvis Lumber Co. recently 
opened a southern hardwood department in connec- 
tion with its Chicago office, which department is in 
the charge of Rowland S. Utley, formerly manager 
of the Chicago hardwood department of the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Co., St. Louis, and previously in 
the hardwood commission business on his own ac- 
count in Chicago. 

F. W. Long, who for approximately a year has 
managed the Chicago office of the Steven & Jarvis 
Lumber Co., has been transferred to Milwaukee, 
Wis., where he represented the concern for some 
years prior to his coming to Chicago. He is making 
his headquarters at the Republican House, Mil- 
waukee. 

The Steven & Jarvis Lumber Co. is one of the 
best-known of the northern wholesale distributers, 
and during its fifteen years of existence it has 
shown a very marked expansion, In addition to its 
wholesaling activities, it operates a hardwood mill 
at Cobban, Wis. J. D. R. Steven is president of the 
concern; Arthur Jarvis is vice president, and B. E. 
DeYo is secretary-treasurer. 

@aeaanaaanananaan 


CHICAGO LUMBERMAN PASSES AWAY 


Sumner McDonnell, of M. W. McDonnell & 
Sons, died last Saturday, Jan. 21, at his home, 454 
Wrightwood Avenue, after an illness of about six 
weeks. Interment was last Monday, at the Rose- 
hill Cemetery. He was 37 years old, and is sur- 





vived by his father, M. W. McDonnell, and two 
brothers, M. W., jr., and John, and four sisters. 
His father and first mentioned brother were asso- 
ciated with him in M. W. McDonnell & Sons, 
and the latter brother is the head of the John Mc- 
Donnell Lumber Co. 


TO REPRESENT LUMBER WHOLESALERS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 23.—A. H. Cobham, who 
has represented the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co. in 
Cleveland and northern Ohio for the last seven or 
eight years, has resigned his position to become 
associated with the Erie Lumber Co., of Erie, Pa., 
wholesaler of southern pine, west Coast products, 
white pine and hardwoods. 

Mr. Cobham will cover the same territory for the 
Erie Lumber Co. that he covered for the W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Co., and will have his headquarters 
at Cleveland, Ohio. He has just returned from 
New Orleans after spending three weeks in the 
South visiting the mills in which the Erie Lumber 
Co. is interested, and he reports finding a very 
optimistic bunch of lumbermen down in the south- 
ern States. 


GETS DISTINGUISHED SERVICE MEDAL 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 25.—The Distinguished 
Service Medal was pinned on Col. E. J. McMahon, 
commander of the 138th (St. Louis) Regiment, at 
First Regiment Armory last night. Col. McMahon 
is secretary of the Building Trade Industries. Be- 
fore the war he was St. Louis representative for 
the Lyon Cypress Co. Col. McMahon is a member 
of Hoo-Hoo., 


TO MANUFACTURE AND WHOLESALE 


SHAWANO, WIS., Jan. 24.—The Grosskopf-Mc- 
Donald Lumber Co. has been organized to conduct 
a manufacturing and wholesale lumber business, 
with sales headquarters in this city and mills at 
Lyndhurst, Tilliden and Pella, Wis. Its principals 
are John Grosskopf and B&. H. McDonald, who have 
in effect taken over the William Grosskopf Co., of 
Pella and Tilliden, with which Mr. Grosskopf 
until recently was associated together with his 
father and brother, William and Fred Grosskopf, 
Mr. McDonald, who is a son of W. H. McDonald, 
inspector for the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, has had long manu- 
facturing experience in the North, with the Flam- 
beau River Lumber Co., Ladysmith, Wis., the Me- 
nomonie Indian Mills, Neopit, Wis., and the last 
four years with the Charles Gill Lumber Co., 
Wausau, Wis. 

The Grosskopf-McDonald Lumber Co., besides 
the three mills formerly operated by the William 
Grosskopf Co., has also taken over from the lat- 
ter concern several large tracts of timber in 
Shawano County, containing principally maple. 
Mr. Grosskopf will be in charge of mill operations, 
and Mr. McDonald of the sales office. 
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ALFRED W. PARKIN, president of the Digby 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of Lindsay, Ont., died at 
his home there at the age of 84. He was a 
pioneer of that place having lived there most of 
his life, and was highly esteemed in lumber 
circles and in the community. He leaves three 
sons and three daughters. 





J. COVODE REED, for many years a lumber 
dealer at Greensburg, Pa., died at his home in 
Underwood, Pa., at the age of 64. He was well 
known to lumbermen of Pittsburgh and western 
Pennsylvania. 


CRABB ABABAEAABAaAASA 


Review of Ocean Freight Situation 


Chartering was active in the transatlantic grain 
and sugar trades and also in the West India time 
charter boats, the rates in all cases showing 
strength, say Lunham & Moore, New York ocean 
freight brokers, in their bulletin dated Jan. 21, 
For additional tonnage there is a steady demand, 
particularly for prompt and similar business. In 
all other trades the requirements of shippers ap- 
pear light, but rates are firmly upheld. The sup- 
ply of tonnage available for January and early 
February is limited, but for later loading boats 
offer with greater freedom. 


The sailing vessel market was unchanged in all 
particulars and only a limited amount of charter- 
ing was reported. Vessels are wanted to a moder- 
ate extent for lumber, coal and other cargo in the 
coasting trades, and there are a limited number 
of West India freights offering. Freights in the 
South America, transatlantic and all long voyage 
trades are decidedly scarce. Ample tonnage is 
available for all requirements. 
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Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 








WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


There is a slight improvement in hardwood inquiry and an increase in bookings on direct quotations. 





Birch and oak occupy perhaps the strongest 





position. Millmen expect a shortage of dry stocks of all better grade hardwoods before spring demand is met. The hemlock movement is not large. There 
is a marked shortage of 16-foot and longer hemlock, and all mill stocks are much broken. Quotations f. o. b. shipping points remain: 
FAS Belecte No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. $ com. FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com, No. 3 com. 
AsH— Harp MaPLe— 
4/4 $ 90.00@100.00 $ 65.00 Lg 00 $ 40.00@ 45.00 $25.00@30.00 $15.00@17.00 10/4 90.00@100.00 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 36.00@41.00 seen 
6/4 95.00@105.00 70.00 5.00 45.00@ 60.00 30.00@32.00 16.00@18.00 12/4 95.00@105.00 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 41.00@46.00 .....@..... 
6/4 100.00@110.00 75.00 i. 00 60.00@ 55.00 30.00@32.00 16.00@18.00 Sorr MapLe— 
8/4 105.00@115.00 80.00@ 85.00 55.00@ 60.00 35.00@38.00 16.00@18.00 | “474 65.00@ 75.00  45.00@ 50.00  30.00@ 35.00 20.00@22.00 13.00@15.00 
Bass woop— 6/4 70.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 55.00 35.00@ 40.00 22.00@24.00 14.00@16.00 
4/4 70.00 5.00 60.00@ 55.00 38.00@ 40.00 20.00@22.00 17.00@18.00 6/4 75.00@ 85.00 55.00@ 60.00  40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 14.00@16.00 
6/4 75.00 a0. 00 65.00@ 60.00 40.00@ 45.00 22.00@24.00 19.00@20.00 8/4 85.00@ 95.00 65.00@ 70.00  45.00@ 50.00 30.00@32.00 14.00@16.00 
6/4 80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.06 26.00@28.00 19.00@20.00 Oax— 
8/4  90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 65.00@ 60.00 32.00@34.00 19.00@20.00 | 474 — 95.00@105.00 70.00@ 75.00 45.00@ 60.00 28.00@30.00 13.00@15.0¢ 
BIR 5/4 100.00@110.00 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 55.00 30.00@32.00 14.00@16.00 
4/4 100. 00@110.00 75.00@ 80.00 38.00@ 40.00 20.00@22.00 12.00@14.00 6/4 105.00@115.00 80.00@ 85.00 55.00@ 60.00 36.00@38.00 14.00@16.00 
5/4 100.00@110.00 75.00@ 80.00 40.00@ 45.00 22.00@24.00 13.00@15.00 8/4 110.00@120.00  85.00@ 90.00 60.00@ 65.00 40.00@45.00 14.00@16.00 
6/4 110.00@115.00 80.00@ 85.00 45.00@ 50.00 26.00@28.00 13.00@15.00 | remrock, No. 1, sisie— 
Se eee ee ee a Gate ie draagucys wegen a oon auttiinae anthth 
4 Y Y 4 ere: ae 2x 4 $25.50@27.50 7. soa. 00 $27. 00 29.00 $29.50@31.50 $31.50@33.50 
$0 BI ee ce sey anne tune angen Ht HSER HE gee eg ogi e 
x : R ¥ i R i 
Hy See Te apes Bey Bs rgd eyes Cage 16.00g 17-00 2x10 24.00@26.00 25.00@27.00  26.50@28.50  28.50@30.50 31.00@33.00 
6/4 75.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 60.00 26.00@28.00 15.00@17.00 | 2X12 —24.50@ 26.50 25.60@27.50 = 27.00@29.00  29.00@31.00 81.50 88.50 
8/4 85.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 65.00@ 60.00 34.00@36.00 15.00@17.00 Merchantable, $2 less than No. 1. 
10/4 100.00@105.00 80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 41.00@46.00 .....@..... No. 2, $4 less than No. 1. 
12/4 105.00@110.00 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 46.00@651.00 .....@..... | No, 1 HemLock, Boarps, 81S— 
“a 65.00 75.00 40.00@ 45.00 22.00@24.00 14.00@16.00 | ix 4 = $23. 002s. 00 $24. vais. 00 $26. 00@28. 00 $28.60¢930 50 $25'00@27 00 
. . eeeee eevee . . le . . . x 1. le e' P 
5/4 76.00@ 80.00 .....-@...00- 45.00@ 50.00 24.00@26.00 15.00@17.00 1x 6 24.50@26.50 25.50@27. 50 27. 00@29.00  29.50@31.50  26.00@28.00 
6/4 75.00@ 85.00 ..... ae 60.00@ 65.00 26.00@28.00 15.00@17.00 1x 8 24.50@26.50 26. H+ 27.5 9.00 29.50@31.60  26.00@28.00 
8/4 85.00@ 95.00 ...... pea o'e 60.00@ 65.00 32.00@34.00 15.00@17.00 1x10 25.00@27.00  26.00@28, 4 3 10g 38 50 29.50@31.50  26.60@28.50 
10/4 95.00@105.00 ......@...... 70.00@ 75.00 41.00@46.00 .....@..... 1x12 25.50@27.50  26.60@28.50  28.00@30.00 30.00@32.00  27.00@29.00 
12/4 100.00@110.00 ......@...... 75.00@ 80.00 46.00@51.00 .....@..... pheschendathn, O8 tens thom Me. %. 
Harp MaPLp— No. 2, $4 less than No. 1. 
4/4 65.00@ 75.00 60.00@ 55.00 37.00@ 42.00 22.00@25.00 10.00@12.00 Ada for shiplap and flooring, 50 cents a thousand. 
5/4 70.00@ 80.00 65.00@ 60.00 40.00@ 45.00 22.00@25.00 11.00@13.00 2x4 and wider, 6-foot and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $12 to $14. 
6/4 75.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 26.00@28.00 11.00@13.00 1x4 and wider, 6-foot and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $13 to $15. 
8/4 85.00@ 95.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 30.00@32.00 11.00@13.00 Add for select No. 3 hemlock, $3 a thousand. 


A decided improvement in bookings is reported. Further advances have been established, due to increased demand and short supply, based 


on the following list f. 0. b. Michigan mill points: 














FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com. FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. $ com. 
Be $15.00 00@ 80.00 $ 55.00@ 60. 00 $ 40. 00@ 45.00 $24.00@26.00 $18. 0 os 
. / 18.00@20.00 0.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 34.00@36.00 .....@..... 
5/4 aoe 85.00 60.00 00@ 50.00 27.00@29.00 19.00@21.00 Bi 100.002108.00 35.00 90.00 8 000 70.00 3800) 10.00 i 
6/4 85.00@ 90.00 65.00 70. 00 50.00 55.00 30.00@32.00 19.00@21.00 0.00@115.00  95.00@100.00 75.00@ 80.00 43.00@45 : 
8/4  90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 33.00@35.00 @ 1344 125009130 00 110.00@115.00  90.00@ 95.00 48 $0950.00 —_ ‘i 
wr 100.00@105.00.. 80.00@ 85.00  65.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 <....@..... cae Stemi 

a 32.00@35.00 12.00@14.00 | §/4 8:00 90.00 66:00 70.00 45,00 50.00 28.0030.00 16,00¢17.00 

4/4  65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 35.00@ 40.00 23.00@25.00 15.00@17.00 | 674  90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00  50.00@ 55.00 $1000 93.00 15.00@17.00 

5/4 70.00@ 75.00 655.00@ 60.00  40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 16.00@18.00 8/4 95.00@100.00 75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 34.00@36.00 16.00@18.00 

6/4 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 29.00@31.00 16.00@18.00 10/4 105.00@110.00 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 18.00@20.00 

oe 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00  50.00@ 55.00 32.00@34.00 16.00@18.00 12/4 115.00@120.00 1830 100.00 75.00@ 80.00 43.00@45.00 1 18. 8.0020. 00 
IRCH— 14/4 125.00@ ‘ SUUGPOU.00 .occcQ@occee 

it Tames 100g S60 2g $03 TeNgsew 1eNBIEM | Sor vanes 

6/4 115.00@120.00  80.00@ 85.00 50.00@ 55.00 31.00@33.00 16.00@18.00 | 47/4 . : ' , 

8/4 120.00@125.00  85.00@ 90.00 B00 60.00 34.00@36.00 .....@..... 5/4 a s i 4 Hage 4 $600 rt $0 45° 00 38005 28,00 1800018.00 

10/4 125.00@130.00 90.00@ 95.00 60.00@ 65.00 38.00@40.00 :....@..... 6/4 ° 80.00@ 85.00  60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 29.00@31.00 16.00@18.00 

12/4 130.00@135.00 95.00@100.00  65.00@ 70.00 43.00@45.00 .....@..... 8/4  85.00@ 90.00  65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 34.00@36.00 16.00@18.00 

16/4 140.00@145.00 100.00@105.00 70.00@ 75.00 48.00@50.00 .....@..... ete ees: Diets Mia 

Sorr EinmM— 

4/4 _95.00@110.00 ......@...... 65.00@ 80.00 .....@.... - oe 
4/4 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00  40.00@ 45.00 25.00@27.00 16.00@18.00 | 6/4 100.00@115.00 °..... eset 70.000 85.00 eee oe _ sca 
5/4 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00  45.00@ 50.00 28.00@30.00 17.00@19.00 | 6/4 105.00@120.00 ...... g wba 75.00@ 90.00 ne ener ands 
6/4 85.00@ 90.00  70.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 55.00 31.00@33.00 17.00@19.00 | 8/4 115.00@130.00 :..... a, 85.00@100.00 .....@..... weclens 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 24.—The following are average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on hardwoods today: : 
4/4 5/4€6/4 8/4 5 6 

QuaRTERED WHITE OAK— Basswoop— 4/4 sdeceiticl ors Hickory— ” rene li 
PAB o.ccevcss $140 150 $150@160 $160@170 En Ua 85@ 90 $ 9! 0 or ae ..@... $110@120 $110@120 
Selects ....... Oo@ii0 110@115 1is@is0 No. 1 com..... . 50@ 55 . BBG 80 $0 8s No. 1 com..... ee 10 80 , 10 80 
No. 1 com beta lee 10 75 ~ os ese = No. 2 com..... 32@ 34 387@ 42 40@ 45 No. 2 com..... --@.. 35@ 40 35@ 40 
Sound wormy.. 40@ 45 50@ 55 60@ 65 | CHESTNUT— WaLnotT— 

QuarTereD RED OAK— ng tees eeeee “yy §@120 ar ae 4 $120@125 Ee $220@230 $230@240 $250 
peppers: $110@115 ...@... ...@... a com..... 30 4 sg 72 70@ T Selects ....... 155@160 175@180 180@185 
eee a oe eee? 0. 3 com..... 21 20@ 21 No. 1 com..... 110@115 120@125 125@130 
No. 2 com..... 40 co son Dees a ee er ae 30@ 32 82@ 35 35@ 38 No. 2 com..... 5 55 55@ 60 60@ 65 

PLAIN WHITE AND RED — Sd. wormy and sis = GumM— 

cree ae 112@115 $120@125 $125@130 No. 1. com. Qtrd. red FAS.$130@135 $1 

4 40@150 $150@160 
Roe OER Bee Ha we | | tnd tetern. sr@ so we 4 aq ae | SNS on apg ias asa ise oats 
0. 2 com... 42@ 47 43@ 48 45@ 50 | MAPLE— —— Plain ps0 Engl 1156120 ——— Swen 

og 2 7 rer $ 70@ 75 $ 80@ 90 $ 85@ 95 0. 
a ae 0@ 22 25@ 28 28@ 32 No. 1 fom. 45@ 50 Bo 55@ 65 60@ 70 . m. pos ese 70@ 7% 80@ 8 90@ 95 

(W.Va.stock 42 4 F 0. COM..... ov 0 40@ 45 ap. Ox oar 8, 

AR enna ) @44 50@55 55@ 60 | pire — : " chan ass 5S5@ 60 ...@... ...@..- 

pop Sone stock) 82@ 85 ...@... ..-@.. aS »...> +++ SiMeaeS Stes ae “wider 49@ 52 53@ 55 G0@ 65 
OPLAR— ie alg F oa Sap No.1 com. 32@ 35 34@ 37 38@ 40 
| ae 115@120. $120@125 $122@130 No. 2 com..... 35@ 40@ $5 $2@ 45 ‘ 
dE PP Ee B00 8 $ 30 @ 125 $ 22@ 80 | BencH Sap No.2 com. 23@ 25 24@ 26 24@ 26 
No . com.» »- é 60 85 85 oe 68 72 gl iinpiees nite $ 10a 80 $ - 3 $ = 4 CoTrTronwoop— 

0. com. A.. ¢£ 45 40 4 Os 2 COM: 0.00. f 5@ 5 5 ” 
No. 2 com. B.. 26@ 28 ia 30 so 30 No. 2 com..... 80@ 35 35@ 40 35@ 40 No Leom. 1.) 40@ 42° 44@ 46 11.@.. 
rn ee ee Wuitr ASH No. 2 com..... 300 33 32@ 35 ...@.. 
0 to 23” 155@165 175@185 180@190 OE cemacicnwl 85@ 90 $ 95@105 $100@110 Boxboards, 
Boxboards . No. 2 COM: «00% 50 55 65@ 70 13 to 17”... 75 BO <¢vnccs Pel) ewe 
13 to 17”... 115@120 ...@... ...@... No. 2com..... 32@ 35 40@ 42 42@ 45 9 to 12”... 60@ 65 ...@... ...@.. 











Bk 





3/4 
)1@120 
01@ 80 
5@ 40 
$250 
0@185 
5@130 
0@ 65 


10 @160 
10 @100 
355 @140 


0@ 95 
eo ee 
50@ 65 


38@ 40 
24@ 26 
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Jacksonville, Fla., Jan. 23.— ri is ar i i 
.—Following is a recapitulation of prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended Jan. 21: 





SOUTHERN PINE 



























































Week ended— d 2 Veek a. : ‘ 
Jan.21 Jan. 14 Week ended Jan.21 Jan. 14 Week ended— Jan.21 Jan. 1} Weck e : 
. ‘ 15 eck ended— Jan.21 Jan. t} 
Flooring i Ceiling Roofers Boards 
gexO%y BGR, ....+. 26.92 25 1x6 No. 2 - 7 y 
Ix4 B&btr. rift...$.... $65.00 No. 1 com. ’ 21°46 25 00 1x8 Ne 2 con. sone tei a6. . Sa 
B&btr. flat.:: 387.77 © 41.36 No. 2 com.... 10.91 10,00 No. 3 and cull..... 10.00 ix 8 D4S ........ 36.25 
No. 1 com. flat 33.57 34.27 NOG S COMM ewak cece eee eee ; 1x10 D4S ........ PS ere 
No. 2 com. flat 13.83 15.41 1x12 D48 ee 
No. 3 lie > lar - Boards S to 12 DAS. ee aie 
wie 2S Partition Beébetter— 1x 6 to 12 D4S......... 35.00 
x3 B&btr. eee 65.00 1x4 B&btr 5 © 3 : 5 , = , 
No. 2 Com. Tift... 23.00 No eo oe ‘oF OO i 4 ee ceed Avie 45.00 Ve as ‘ ge 6 Dis 7.6 
B&btr. flat... 47.04 47,22 iat Ste eae saieaie ee ea y+ cated 8 Skepta ee 
age . 47.04 47,22 ix 5 D4 ..... 47.50 fo a ne ee 16.50 
No. 1 com. flat 36.36 37.78 Sidi ix ¢ IMS ........ an Pye 1x10 D4S 17.06 es 
No. 2 com. flat 13.10 14.30 ee ing oo a See eeeeee 39.00 45.00 1x12 D48 alwiaiwiee.a 7.00 16.50 
No. ———_a | ] y x! D4S ala wm ata 45.00 43.88 _ txts MP elauadaan waxdar 17.00 
1x6 No. 2 com.... 17.00 18.00 1x6 B&btr. ...... 1x10 D48 ........ 41.50 41.08 | 7%. ceemmen— 
; a gy Dib wi: ee 50.00 50.00 1x6, 8 & 10 No. 3 
cee , «@ 9° ‘ . 
No.2 com... _ 1x 6 to 12 D4S.... 41.00 43.00 Com. BSG. ssa 11.00 
itis itil. 5/4x 6 DAS oe. ees ee 50.00 poms 
4/4 B&btr. 20.01 i, 2, ee 50.00 sngres 
seveve eka 20.00 - ‘ ‘ cits py AQ WN : 
Es? No. 2 COM... s. ocees 38.00 4/4 No. 1 com.... 16.00 16.00 54x12 Das at eh Nl 50.30 _— > 2 pine... 350 ..-.. 
2 +? NO. 2 COM.... ERIS aces Square edge— ‘ia. ba: ma en seas a ee ee 7" 
wxbY Betis. ones 35.00 35.00 %4x6 B&btr 25.00 N % Peg Lath 
N , . > ¢ p Jas 4 oe S608 0¢ boo A ee > a 4S 7 ° 35. ~onw . P e 
a 1 com.... 30.00 28.50 No. 1 com.... 20.00... x54 =~ ....wwtw#: (+ il 52” No. 1 kiln dried 
No. 2 com.... 18.00 ..... No, 2 cor +4 oss x > _ZPeerrere 3: 5.00 eakar pine 5.0 
No. 2 oe 8.33 8.80 lx 6 D4S .. é 25,00 Kon _ DIME ...+.- Vee fo) ae 
eee 35. me's 52” No. 1 green pine 4.75 eeelés 
The following ‘ices are take . : ; 
»wWing prices are taken from sales reported during the week ended Jan. 21 in sections named: 
Bir- Hat- . —.. 
Alew- ming- jo i ——— Bir- H 
Pa Alew- ming- ties- sas ir. Het Eee 
ria,ham, burg, City, andria,ham, burg, Cit Abe aie See 86S 
La. Ala. Miss. Mo. a a bo ue andria,ham, burg, City, 
Fieesing oe = . La, Ala. Miss. Mo. 
Ix3” BG Bé&better ..... 67.24 65.00 ..... 62.00 SEE Gn Wivcsccsces an Dimension, SiS1E 
3 eC ree rr 58.00 52.00 65.10 ..... 1%,1% & 2x4 & 6". ; 60.00 _— No. 2, 2x 8", 10° ...... 19.50 19.00 
A fg tee eo eieael en ear GOO xaccc sarees . . ae | . ere 
OP Sieseseixneh eae, sey 55.00 Fencing, S18 16" Sali 18.00 14.00 7. jee 
a amare 55.50 ... 50.00 ..... No. 1, Po th - ecard wee 26.03 27.42 1N&20" |. 1800 ... 19, 35 19.83 
vee Oe Stee - sein, ate eae ther lengths ibs 37°91 10’ to20’ $ROW cic i Stee 
FG I os 20 iA ees 27.21 a is - 5. aad adaad 
ponies «=. «3. Ge Te ae ch nee sasz: 29.08 rae ss 14.58... 
SS eee "$946 $9108 12... | No 2 & ull _lengths)— ies 36.75 28.46 77 T, eoeaeaies 19:77 14 v0 isbt 18.36 
Ind” BG B&better 21.1! 17.00 15.27 14.23 15.43 5 13.08 12.00 15.14 12.18 IN&20" - 22.00 16.75 15.84 
) iz é - ' - Pe arenes oes 67.00 63.21 54.47 —— 1x6 é' pena . ey 18.11 17.52 16.77 17.51 — A to20’ an nese weaed 
| veacasgich ae: 0%. eeeee esas tos . 7 © 3j—— xe =e aa ».00 moe saa 
Ea vesrderns ays rea Rar ees 46.31 41.25 er i Swneewewe was Bay oe 8.56 oes ulate as 16.51 18.25 
ee ee sss ate see ye ae : Ae) "awesakelaew ae ed 07 hee 3] 9, 4 Dw ween 8 ere 6.6% 20. 
FG R&better A: 46.07 41.44 44.14 44.6 Boards, SIS or S2S ™ pel 20.25 1675 17. 85 30 a 
oo) Rees: 49. as rere 7 a ws sx ; 0’ to20’ TRG ccccc ea 4 
D tet eens eee No. 1, 1x6 to 12”... ..... tle 37.50 Nak ORs cdaacaas 8.25 8.95 iy 
One race teens 37.48 85.40 34.78 1x8”, 14 and 16’...... SOBGS ccs tes 2x6"... 8.05 pools 2 
ME can e6 18.14 14.18 14.80 Other lengths 2.2.2... -.... 35.00 23.77 2! BUNT cixsetonaee 10.00 bord oe 
. ‘CI | See eee ... 6.00 7.42 1x10”, 14 and 16’...... 27.89 iter 28.75 BE ss acecdens 10.00 i 
1x6” No, 1, C.M........ 20 SARC o5cs Other lengths .... Beh 35.00 28.36 26.44 sided demas 10.00 gke 
Na. © OM... ig25 i7i [0!: hx32", 14.and 36°...... 39.5 wa : 33.53 2x4 to 12”....... wT 
Na. & CM........ . — Other lengths ........ 39°00 237.15 a el < — 
oa 11.85 No. 2 (all 10 to 20°) te 39.00 37.19 Longleaf Tiabers 
ae Ceiling NE een .. 1TB4 18.05 No, 1 Sq.E&S 848, 20° and under— 
2x4” Bé&better ........ 36.50 37.00 41.25 REBT cos u tastes ll) 18:75 1914 18:3i Ba Vente Senate eeeey mie 21.09 18.86 
No. Leese eee ees em ya: eee aes 19.74 20.50 19.01 17.42 + ee - geez. 21.14 
zs ee 14.00 -_ 14.00 12.00 BSB stn scast.e< 20.39 19.50 19.76 19.59 Steet eee e ree eeees 26.70 25.31 
% x4 anne avis ea va 37.81 a 34.90 No. 3 (all lengths) oe bi aia aaah tahini ay veers 30.06 
an - IRR ene 34.00 33.85 31.66 ix6 to 12”....... 11.16 : Shortleaf Timbers 
vg gn NOL 2 perce eee eees 15.54 13.00 57 14.26 1x8” .. et tne eee aes No. 1 S48, 20’ and under— 
% x4 B&bet MOONS orice psd 23 45.75 ae ees 250 ..... IL9T 1. ee eed wanes 15.91 
No. 1 | errr 34.00 35.00 35.00 ....- 1x12” Se ee a. veeee 11.89 10.69 10” 1 ae 17-75 
Nome ent kore 2. 19.00 15.26 17.62 | No. 4, all widths and nave? en ee a ae Eee 20.13 
Partition lengths ......... 5.00 4.00 hebben ers at os 
Ix4 & 6” B&better...... 46.38 47.82 Weiter = = = oto. BRE Re oe sch 3.50 
MEQ A hoist’ oats ers R45) BAIA No. 1, 1x6” 35 ; ae Plaster Lath 
N 9 : 34.50 36.16 39.00 No. 1, % $” 4. 5 3h 2 
Pa. o wrererrror. s soon 18:60 1x8” ; 34.34 Se ee eee a. 2.05 
ix6” B&better ..1.....: : No. 2, 1x6” i975 21.00 : Sia = mn i 
ce 1x8” O75 on ae Byrkit L 
Bevel Siding 19.75 20.83 eS Far ee , eng 8.5 
hy x6” B& be WGP .nawen ds 29.50 oe x ae Shiplap Sand 10’........ cee ees 115 
0 atte $00 on gage 150 | 0s samt a te ala Bede cee He 
% x6” Bebe fae. ae 3395 os Other lengths > 25,00 Car Material 
eer Ces 16,00 seis 1x10”, 14 & 16° -. Whine (All 1x4 and 6”) 
Drop Siding : eee 26.00 25.50 No. 4 cy nd ‘ 
1x4 or 8 6” Bé&better.... 40.82 7.64 38.06 ici ys a” pathy “To and ED : 
No. a ee ee 31.78 32 6X aro x a 18.94 19.00 18.89 18.01 mh’ ‘ 20) O0 
1 Can a ie ae ae 20,19 1942 24 zs 1x10” ..... 19.36 19.31 18.75 19.3 No 2 adios = 30 
Mido ee eh 700 21.06 No. 3 (all lengths) : No. 2, Random. at Asees 12.00 
: snes oe. 11.95 13. — ae : Car Decking 
Fini 10" : 1.95 3.00 12.13 12.47 No. 1, 2”, 9. 10 or 2 95 
eet rough— — 1x10 8.00 tore 13.50 12.21 Hes art face _ mo 10, ‘8 = 
ee OO Be cece cecess | ‘ 2 or 20° ery 3 
ie 0 SS pete No. 1, 1x10”, 14 & a wanes : Car Sills = 
on No. 1, 23 - & 16 ° ar Sills 
1x12 wt eee eee ees Other lengths 28.00 S4S, Sq.E&S r Sills 
1%x4 to 12 ait 28.50 4 
5/408” oS See oee os é —s 8”, 34 to 36’ 29.01 
hs re Dimension, SISIE 88 to 40° 30.34 
S/4an? @ 10".......... No. 1, 2x 4 10” 23.15 , a > * he 10’... wees 29.77 
MMe ele Avialaieaiaieie ois BAS oie. os 23:13 22.00 20°31 Up to 12". 89 to 40° — 
1% and 328 io is” 16° 23°76 oo om 3 >. a > of , 38 to 40 36.00 
6/4 & 8/4x8” ........ IS&20" 25.31 ... rr Up to 10”, 3 ‘ 
6/4 & 8/4x5" & 10”. 10’to20’ 25.13 e: 48 Up to 12", 38 to 40° 43.00 “00 
6/4 & 8/4x12” 1.0.20 0: 2x 6”, 10° 20.00.22)! 1880 19:63 tietinaag oO — ~~ 
; 13° 20.06 -.. 18.80 19.62 Car Framing 
s&better Surfaced— a. ..... bape getj. 17.74 18.27 8” & under, 20° & under ... 24.62 
MEE eee 50.50 48.00 1R@20° -° 20°77 Pape 18.02 18.70 10” & over, 20° & under 28.26 
we Aaa weteld ew teva walelors 51.69 48.00 10’ to20 21.09 ee ae Stringers 
ean as, ererererrras ey hs", 106° ...... SOO ... v7, : 90 pet. hrt.. 7x16 & 8x16” 
an OE WO soi os sass 56.46 53.00 a 22.00 ¥ 54 26 to 28’ 39.00. 
TES D ebenenaa  Seosgs 16” ++ 22.68 5... 22.64 23.94 | Heart up to 20° ae 32°63 
iglesia Raat — ab 10° Jaa ~ or 25.00 2 3.34 26.92 . Caps 
aoe x ais 2" ; 8. PE Ae 25.00 21.00 .... | No. 1, 14”, 20° & under .... 27.00 
5/4x12” 63.00 ; + 23.50. .. 21.37 24.75 Longl nr 
eer k cents 3 “ee ae f 12? 22:50 19:00 202 wt. ts ; angleaf Paving Bloc k St 
idan ae 12”.... 55.50 20... 55.00 68.00 16"... 34.03 19.00 33 48 On 16 ue. 5 Pee: . after . 
6 perce ng 5h r20’ 24. 27. 34: 5. 
8 gt G9 Ans Sl aati 19.00 sie 55.59 i 23.38 27.00 24.32 25.47 dialer ab Facts ory Florine 
hs el 59.5 02 22. a 2x6" Ary... eee eee eens 
© tien x12" 10° 24.00 25 be ania 19.900 
In6? .....-. epee a6 a 23.64 24.50 25.40 
tae Waieicatmu Mecano oe soe 39.50 1R&20" --- oes 30.50 35, 40 26.41 MAPLE FLOORING 
eee eer eee eeeeeaeee , o2 ° of 78 = = <5. 0 26. T ri 
1x5 and 10”. . °° eee , : - 10’to20 nts ; we ey: . a1 I he following are current prices on maple 
ree No Px 4”, 10° * an fl 4 ‘adi i ' 
tele” eacae veces 44.50 ow ae 20.00 20.67 ooring f. 0. b. Cadillac, Mich., basis: 
o/4 & S/4n8" "@ iG arctt oteeee 60.75... Sees i791 ieee Pace Clear No.1 Factory 
Le (nee 62.75 18&20° u.52 38.86 3/8 x1¥ 2” 5 
6/4 & 8/4x12” ........ (69.75 10’ to20" WAS 21.16 | aR/textige no. ¥ 85.00 800 15.06 
9. F as js Ti? ae % » ,, Carrere 5.0 58.00 15.00 
Casing and Base ae. 13.80 15.00 | 13/16x2 >” .......... 37.00 62.00 23.00 
B&better— ee petate da 12.85 be 13/16x24%4” C — ao. 
yore caaeugin 10 2.85 14 79 . IX a | rr 90.00 65.00 25.00 
ee 57.05 56.75 55.70 56.39 18&20" | Te a ge A+, see 6 6S6SSDlUlCU 
OTe) aan tear 56.08 gf ee &2 + 14.62 14.90 17/16x24%4” 25 ’ 
i Geis Gees Lv 14.02 14. +, ae 100.00 75.00 30.00 
te RE awk icceuws 95.00 75.00 35.00 






































100 AMERICAN LUMBERMAN JANUARY 28, 1922 
The following are f. o. b. mill prices for Arkansas soft pine from actual sales made between Jan. 14 and 20: 
Flooring Ceiling and Partition Fencing and Boards S2S&CM—Shiplap 
Edge grain 1x3 1x4 a iz (Me De No.1. No.2 No.3 No.1 No.2 No.3 
reer ** $60.00 a. = 2 % eee 25.25 $15.00 § 9.00 | 1x 6” .......... $26.00 $18.00 $10.75 
B&better .......... $67.50 56.00 Clg. Clg. Clg. Part. MN cis. ible state S600. 16:25 10:75 | 4. 9¢ o* 27.00 20.25 13.00 
piace eis - ** §=6.55.50 B&better 940. 00 $39.75 $47.50 $47.75 RO wine Sinaia ees 26.00 19.00 11.00 Sa. ee 26.00 22.00 12.75 
S asones 6eveeecenee DEDO MRS. 4 Bo. WL ....0-00 4 35.00 34.50 37.50 36.00 BEI ons Sones 28.00 20.00 12.25 
Mat Grait No. 2 ..... ** 18.50 ** 91.25 eae” stacsseewe 37.50 21.75 13.00 Lath 
; No. 1 No. 2 
BhOtter 20.00 cs seeds 0.00 45.75 Dimension S&E = 5 rer 
ge gaaiehagnann nny 3750 35.00 Finish—Dressed No. 1 Yo. $ ii aa hr ki a ae 
, 9.5 ¢ Bé&better © ‘ 2 
BOT caditesecagccgad 19.50 19.00 _ pao "arco | ead® 12% 28, 34, - Se, Moldings 
coeceesrecec ec cee e owe 2 * ad 
Casing and Base DDD cc ccisinm seu aeaowe 57.50 49.00 $22.00 $23.00 2x 4” $19.00 $20.25 1%” and smaller..35 percent discount 
Bé&btr. S55, 90) 12% ov on.sanwies 61.00 53.25 18.50 19.25 2x 6” 17.50 18.50 1%” and larger...30 percent discount 
x4, 6, 8 .$65.00 | 1%, 114, 2x4 to 8”...... 65.75 #% 20.00 21.50 - ag pag 4 —— 
olde "68.25 , VY, 2x5, 10 & 12”.. 69.75 #% 22.50 23.00 2x10" 9.50 *N 2014. 
ROS 6.593 92 tae nie Rekhaos eee 68.25 14%, 1%, 2x5, 10 & 12 39.75 23°50 4,00 2x12” 2050 20.50 one so 
Norfolk, Va., Jan. 23.—The following prices for North Caroli: a pine have been obtained f. o. b. Norfolk: 












Edge Rough No. 2 & better No. 3 Box Cull & red heart No. 2 & better 
4/4 cocccveceess -$50,50@ 52.50 $31.50 @ 33.00 $20.00 @ 21.00 $17.00@ 18.00 Lath, No. 1.$ 6.00@ 6.50 Roofers, 6” .$25.00@ 26.00 D45s, 6”. . . $57.00 @ 60.00 
|) Peererrr eee 54.00 @ 57.00 37.00 @ 40.00 21.50 @ 22.00 oa aks No. 2. 3.00@ 3.50 8”. 25.00@ 26.00 3 ...+ 59.00@61.00 
TE: oseicew KGa een 57.00 @ 60.00 39.00 @ 42.00 21.50 @ 22.00 -@. " Factory, 2”, 26.50@ 30.50 10”. 26.00 @ 27.00 10”.... 61.00@63.00 
SS a: 60.00 @ 63.00 43.00 @ 46.00 5 eee See 4 Sizes, 2”.... 22.50@26.50 12”, 27.00@28.00 12”.... 66.00@ 68.00 
Rough 4/4— a Finished Widths— No. 2 & better No. 3 - 4 
BO bcswrwane aces 57.00 @ 60.00 36.50 @ 39.00 25.00 @ 26.00 20.50@ 21.50 Mivawiiin: aie Datg rane ‘ @ 82.00 et eee ‘oe 
10" LILI. 59500@ 62.00 38.500@41.00 —-26,00@27.00 —-21.00@22.00 | Fleoring, ae Sos Sepang 755.007 60.00 $4i.50@ 45.00 $23.50@25.00 
12” 64.00 @ 67.00 43.00 @ 45.00 26.50 @ 27.50 21.50@ 22.50 | - : : 
Ob) A i Tern 26.50 @ 27.50 15.50@ 16.5 
inten: 3 2. 0091800 Nos te Beem $40.00 @ 42.50 es | 360003800 —-27.50029.50 17,00 18.00 
ban noe 50@13.5 ( 5 itein ele tie bie @ 42.5 FORREST CES SAE SPY ae . - 
_— fo ey Cc weit gail he art reer rere 12.00@ 12.50 | El re eS ea 53.00 @ 60.00 41.50 @ 45.00 23.50 @ 25.00 
The following are the prevailing carload lot prices on northern pine f. 0. b. Duluth: 
Common Boarps, Roucu FENCING, ROUGH 6’ 8’ 10,12£14’ 16’ 18420" 
( { bO! Ss, 1G e . 
MMON Boar be as se 12° so ghega’® 18° 29° fe rrr $58.00 $62.50 $65.00 $68.00 $68.00 
NO: 4,9 287 0 ccs8s $63.00 $66.00 $68.00 $68.00 $68.00 $71.00 $71.00 i CE aA ae Renee 48.00 51.00 53.50 56.00 ay 3 
| ar 66.00 68.0 74.00 76.00 76.00 76.00 76.00 eee 24.00 26.00 28.00 29.00 a+ 
| ee 72.00 75. 00 81.00 81.00 76.00 76.00 81.00 ae, a: PP ree 55.00 57.00 61. .00 67.00 67.00 
Pe 2 eae s 48.00 50.00 53.00 55.00 53.00 58.00 60.00 oe ES erates 41.00 44.00 49.00 55.00 55. 0 
BY iwanwsis 51.00 53.00 56.00 56.00 53.00 58.00 60.00 Bee Gi eatin esis 21.00 23.00 25.50 26.50 26.50 
. 56.00 58.00 63.00 63.00 58.00 65.00 68.00 No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed len ths, 4”, $18; 6”, $22. 
ee a eee 25.00 28.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 ~ aga eg aaan a . § 
BD? cannwat 26.00 28.00 30.50 30.50 30.50 30.00 30.50 5” fencing, same as 6”. 
Le vos wave ee 29.00 31.50 31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 All white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1. 
For all white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1. S1 or 2S, add $1; SISIE, add $1.50; S48, add $2. 
No. 4, 6 to 20’, 8”, $23; 10”. $24; 12”, $25, looring, 5g- or %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2 
For S1 or 2S, add $1; S1S1F, add $1. 50; for re sawed, add $2. i od % bic toent add $3 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. shiplap, 8’ & up, add $3. Jrop sic ng or partition, Po. 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ & up, add $2. Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $4. 
No. 1 Prece Sturr, S1S1E . see <m Qi a 
Gg’ Q? 10° 12’ 14’ 16’ 18° a0? SIDING, 4 AND 6”, 4 TO _ ? - 7 
pk Snes $26.00 $27.00 $29.00 $27.00 $27.00 $29. 34 $32.00 $31.00 4 6 . 4 6 
2x 6 26.00 26.00 28.00 26.50 26.50 28.5 29.00 29.00 R&better diecuneee $58.00 SOOO Soe as er epevacnen dor 30.00 $30.00 
2x 8..... 26.00 26.50 29.00 27.50 28.50 29. 0 32.00 Bere? Wa A Gen ck eae 51.00 51.00 Norway, C&better.. 47.00 47.00 5 
2x10 28.00 28.00 39.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 4 RR ER ene ae 45.00 45.00 
6 9 9c 4 ° 
axl4... 34.00 3400 39:00 3800-3800 «39:00 «87:00 37.00 | Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 
No. 2 piece stuff, $2 less than No. 1; pine rough, deduct $1; D&M or S48, Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades 
add $2. Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 








DOUGLAS FIR 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 25.—The following prices 


paid for yard items, f. o. b. mill, were reported 
today: 
Flooring 
Pre- 
High Low vailing 
Price Price Price 
1x4” No. 2 clear v. g..... $51.00 $49.00 $51.00 
We V5 Ws iso oes .nos BE00  asas 38.00 
No. 2 and better s. g. 34.00 ZV00 twas 
1x6” No. 2 and better s. g. 37.00 ..... ..... 
ae Oe eee SERS 8 kaeae pilod's 
Stepping 
No. 2 and better clear..... 65.00 63.00 ..... 
Finish 
Ee | | SEDO. - sacs 51.00 
Casing and base.......... a 60.00 
Ceiling 
5x4” No. 2 and better... 33.00 ZB00 0 vcacns 
WO, D cb vee san aneee MED - dvane sexeve 
1x4” No. 2 and better... 29.00 ..... ..... 
Drop Siding 
1x6” No. 2 and better... 36.00 BEOO  kkass 
NS, SLE tis wi isa wate RAO o Wawiars,. = Swear 
Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 
i de EE: | de ae 11.50 11.00 11.00 
_| I RNA ATER ee 12.00 SEDO Sees 
Dimension, No. 1 S&E 
exe”, 12 ond 14’... «sss, 13.50 LOA 
Plank and Small Timbers 
-xa”, 12 to 16", S4S...... 20.25 Ce 
Timbers, 32’ and Under 
NO. oisioh evoke wake 19.00 Ce 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portiand, Ore., Jan. 24.—Fir prices today 
f. 0. b. mill are as follows: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
Re NN 5 28 vin n: Gini nel anaiie RUsRaeane Hie $52.00 
MOND se MUU 656 5.5 ac lanw ava vuancele ® aa aloe 49.00 
OG ae NE has Aa esl <3 esa genta Sk A 36.00 
1x8 and 14x4” No. 2 clear and better. 53.50 
RRs: ab MOM os 55,95 a8 wists wes 38.50 
Slash Grain Flooring 
1x4” No. 2 Clear And) Beer oc oss ewes 32.00 
EERE 522 C1 Se ae ae ay Se Tene Raion Soe 26.00 
1x6” No. 3 ClEAY OA BOGE voc occ vieiescieee 85.00 
PNOe Ae MAPA cae. sie 6 avh6 as 30S ais 4d 30.00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
14% and 1% No. 2 clear and better......... 65.00 
Finish 
No: 2 Clea? Gnd VOW sec aieckcascd cece F 55.00 
Ceiling 
54x4” No. 2 clear and better..... owtie sees Ge 
PDs MORE siseles.uoe.e a lnecataratacack ee 22.50 
1x4” No. 2 aver and “better... $i¥iole wise wiecess: RO 
SEQUINS CORR 45 o/s in.d erates ateieis sretoicaa 26.0C 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
1x6” No: 2 clear and: BOUT 60.6 6.ci0e cc es . 84.00 
BWI: UNOLOIIE pra as'oi5 38s ¥sveue ele iss 6B iecesols 28.50 


Miscellaneous Items 


Dimension, off Rail B list................. 7.00 
SPOOIOR, “Ore TOOT TR FIGs os isin é 5 6.005016 %- 0 4 05 7.00 
Small timbers, i 2 ree 7.00 
6x6” and larger timbers, off Rail B list.... 8.00 
Fir lath, per thousand, green.............. 6.00 





WESTERN PINE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 24.—The following are 
f. o. b. mill prices: 

No. 2 No. 3 

ax 4", 20, 22, 84, 38.4690" 5 osc $26.00 $11.00 

BO. ie re 28.00 12.00 

2% 6”,, 20. 92, 24, 28: & 20". os os 27.00 14.50 

Fe Me ee ces 29.00 16,50 

phe a pe TS CS.) a ea 27.50 15.50 

1x10”. cS 2: | rns 28.00 15.50 

URee, 2O TAN ZO onc ag os hs stele 33.00 17.00 

Mn NE A 6 ws a ews lne 32.00 17.00 

Be ass aie cise ate 29.00 16,00 

SELECTS Bkbetter “CC” “<p” 

1x 4.6 & 8”, 10’ and longer.$87.00 $82.00 $61.00 

1 lll Grant wen ne A es mer 91.00 86.00 65.00 

NE 5c peng. on SIS Saie 6 oS 6h aa 97.00 92.00 70.00 

EELS, GG WIE. os, 5.660.006 102.00 97.00 75.00 
5/4 & 6/4x4” & wider, 10’ 

PO Oe 95.00 90.00 73.00 

i ree 97.00 92.00 75.00 

SHop, 82S No.1 No.2 No.3 

5/4 & G/4. oe eee BA8.B5 $38.25 $28.25 

Ms ~saieiaeserete seen a ae eke 68.25 48.25 33.25 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 24.—The following are 
prices prevailing here today : 

Cc Ae | Sr ee ee sae: ee 

Se eee 61.00 

MOVCl BIGINE., THEE ook ck cok cawerss-ocur 33.00 

REOEND. = 65 sp. “0.4/0 fw by iiss Srl 6s 01 6 B88 hae 35.00 

MUIR RUR' icoelohbiveka phocionas sce siete ive wie ois Teeies ore glx eet aie 6.00 

RUOUONN BUG: Ne pile Seek bmery ae aes eee 30.00 

MMR ratio ai 16, that oa toh cEO, wear Ke aes 36.00 

BRS a ie\G Wow esGat ere lor eal arere eee 42.00 

BED eM 6. bas sirio baie Ra eae 42.00 

NE Te eee 45.00 

Common rough dimension................ 20.00 

BION VOUSDOD, PPC OR eo5 665 b.e 0.00006 «even shee 15.00 

Bil GEOR Holes osc wiasis ea aes 18.00 
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FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., Jan. 21.—The following prices 
were realized on fir, western hemlock and cedar 
for the week ending Jan. 21: 


DOUGLAS FIR— 
Vertical Grain Flooring 


No.2 No.3 No.2 No.$ 
C&Btr. CéBtr. CéBtr. C&Btr. 
DEE o knes $54.50 $44.50 114%3”...$57.50 $44.50 


1x4”..... 51.00 45.00 114%4x4”... 54.50 44.50 
1x6”..... 53.50 41.00 14 x6”... 56.50 44.50 


Slash Grain Flooring 
1S eee $28.00 $26.00 11%4x3”...$43.50 $33.00 
DO os 6s 27.00 25.00 1%x4”... 39.00 33.00 
1x6”..... 29.00 27.00 114x6”... 42.00 35.00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
1%, 1% and 2x 6 to 12”..........$62.00 $52.00 
E34, B5Q Gnd SxI4” .ncccccccsccee 400 GEE 
Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 


TRS is cedes ca cnecvec.cctons sce oc Qe eae 
1x 6” --- 50.00 44.00 





Ix 5 --. 51.00 45.00 
12 lll OIE PaS ee py eer ate eee 53.00 47.00 
Shs Sek, S, 20 ANE 127. cw cecncs 52.00 46.00 
MME evan Wate ee seks © Kk et aw ss 53.00 47.00 
23— and 824, Sand 12°... ccccecese 60.00 54.00 


Ceiling, CREB and C&EV and Partition 
3%x4”....$26.50 $21.50 86x6”....$29.50 $25.00 
x40" see Sue 28.50 56x6”.... 32.00 27.00 

SxS” 23+. Ze00 22.60 14x6”.... 30.50 25.50 
1x4”.... 30.00 27.00 1x6”.... 32.50 30.00 


Drop Siding, Rustic 


56x36"... .827.00 $21.50 1x6”..... $31.00 $28.50 
ES” ..cce O00 2800 E6"..... 38.00 35.00 
Fir Battens 
oS PIMe scene S <2 2A? O@ G...6<. $ .95 
a” RRR Na de ee ad .85 Sw Oe Givivcéccs 1.00 
Lath 
Bie, POP CHOUUNNGi sic ick ceesecsousaces’ $ 5.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
No.1 No.2 
com. com. 
BE 2, REG G0 TA oo vckicicivvcvns $13.00 $10.00 
TP tice eweedeseens caw eueodee - 11.00 8.00 
PG cs hens ntarelcerael Wau oraiaa a aa amare 11.50 8.50 
BO SEO ce diccadesacmeenewe eves SEO 66SRG 
ioe i 8 oS ae 13.00 10.00 
Ems and 10, LIGst2” cc cccves -»- 15.00 12.00 
BE $65 wa es 3 Pere ee iewetenne 13.50 10.50 
Dope GUO EO siiccceedeecedece uss 14.50 11.50 
Common Planks and Small Timbers 
Me ee” = (SGhecwneeueldienncckewes $16.00 $13.00 
ae Oy Se A IO kwcectevciscens 16.50 13.50 
Be EE Go su bate ae caweewad 17.00 14.00 
OEE, Geta, GRE evekavedecvcdue 18.00 15.00 
Common Dimension, S1S1E, 12’ 
No.1 No.2 No.1 No.2 


com. com. com. com. 
2x3, 2x4”.$11.50 $ 8.50 2x14”....$15.00 $14.00 
2x6, 2x8”. 11.00 8.00 2x16”.... 16.00 13.00 
2x10”.... 12.00 9.00 2x18”.... 18.00 15.00 
2x12”.... 12.50 9.50 2x20”.... 20.00 17.00 


Common Dimension, 2x4”, S1S1E 


Occ GIGS S$ TGO $8? wccce $13.50 $10.50 
1 Pee 11.50 8.50 . FE 14.50 11.50 
TG’ cccscce SO OOO BB ccc 16.00 13.50 

Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 
No.1 Sel. No.1 Sel. 


com. com. 
18x18”. ..$21.00 $24.00 
20x20”... 22.50 25.50 
14x14”... 18.00 21.00 22x22”... 24.50 27.50 
16x16”... 20.00 22.00 24x24”... 27.00 30.00 


Common Timbers, 12x12” 


34 to 40’ .$20.00 $23.00 72to 80’ .$46.00 $49.00 
42 to 50’. 26.00 29.00 82to 90’. 56.00 61.00 
52 to 60’. 32.00 35.00 92to100’. 68.00 71.00 
62 to 70’. 38.00 41.00 


com. com. 
6x 6”...$17.00 $20.00 
10x10”... 18.00 21.00 


Ties, Rough 
CEP ssdiccccccesQnnee Wa Savvcaanwel $12.00 
TAS cevevcevcnan EGO 
WESTERN HEMLOCK— 
Boards, SiS or Shiplap 


No.1 No.2 No.1 No.2 
com. com. com. com 
1x2 & 3..$13.00 $10.00 1%&1% 
CO ——— .00 = 8.00 x 4....$13.00 $10.00 
1x6” ..+++ 13.50 8.50 x 6..-. 14406 11.00 


9.50 x 8&1014.50 11.50 
1x12”.... 13.00 10.00 z12.... 15.00 12.00 
14%x2 & 3 16.50 13.50 
RED CEDAR— 

Common Boards and Shiplap 


1x4”,....$12.50 $ 9.50 1x10”....$14.00 $11.00 
- 13.00 


 — — 10.00 1x12”.... 14.50 8.50 
i. a 14.00 11.00 
Flume Stock 
No.1 Sel. No.1 Sel. 


com. com. com, , 
1x6”.....$15.00 $18.00 1x12”....$17.00 $22.00 
1x8”..... 16.00 19.00 1x10”.... 17.00 22.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Jan, 21.—Eastern prices, f. 0. b. 
mill, are: 
RITE-GRADE INSPECTED 


4 Bundles 5 Bundles 
Extra stars, 6/2........ $1.99@2.03 $2.50@2.55 
Bintra stare, 6/2......:. 2.27 2.85 
Po, A 2.60 3.25 
Mas > Sra 2.97 @3.01 3.70@3.75 
UI arkievere- cd alwaess-o are 2.80@2.90 ee 
POPICCUIOND cc cccceecnus 3.55 @3.65 avad@ieaes 
ORDINARY STOCK, FIRST GRADES 
Extra stare, 6/2. 2.6... $1.95 $2.45 
Extra stars, 5/2........ 2.23 2.80 
PIMGre CIOGED . nc csc ccuce 2.60 3.20 
Perfects, 5/2....ccccccce 2.09@2.93 3.65@3.70 
Do | ee eerie 2.75 @2.80 seedQedes 
Perfections .....scccccs & 4063.60 aéadeeese 
ORDINARY STOCK, SECOND GRADES 
Common stars, 6/2...... $ .55@ 63 $ .70@ .80 
Commion stars, 5/2...... 63@ .71 80@ .90 
Common clears ......... 1.15@1.23 1.50@1.60 
OLD Pack, OLD GRADB 
Per M 
Doe | Se ee eee $2.45 
boo a ere a eee 2.80 
NN CNN oa eas ars Cae Kae eee ae 3.15 
OMRGGUM Paice bs o/s ob bind wale tecemees 3.60 
pS ar etn eater eae roa 3.80@3.85 
PURNCCRIUN siti i wcucavenaceweuganwas 4.70@4.80 
BRITISH COLUMBIA STOCK 
(United States Exchange) 
Per Square Per M. 
PA a cicesecccccuscQeeGgeane S§aS0@n90 
da ora waceiwt Macaca 3.20@3.24 4.40@4.45 
Perfections ............. 3.56@3.63  4.90@5.00 
D>. fy eh |, ere oe 1.35@1.43 1.75@1.80 


WALNUT 


Chicago, III., Jan. 16.—The following average 
prices, Chicago basis, were received for walnut 
for the week ended Jan. 14: 


4/4— 
Pee, @ C1". © COO eccccscces .-- $260.00 
Pam 20 @ UO OS Tae. cccccevace -- 290.00 
MOMMEE cteccesumatatenaadaue ae cesees BQ 
eee Gl, SOM tack cccecccuceeeuns 110.00 
Pe COM, 2" Ce OF cicnasccacéecaane - 100.00 
NO: 2 COM <cues eeuacacdecaaceeeiaece Gee 

5/4— 
PAG, @ te 10°, 8° 10 36° . cscccs sueens See 
PAS, 10° & up; S° 10:26 ve ccaccves «+++ 300.00 
oS eee iaaaus canteae weakens -- 185.00 
NO, @ Glictecaves stndeGeseewceeande 125.00 
NO. 2 COM ccece Sewgadneweesesuaacene Gee 

8/4— ° 
WAS. 6 to 10°; S° te 10? 6 ccccecs wocee Semnue 
wae 20” Ut OS 16°EO cc caewccceds 315,00 
DOIMEU 6 cc cacdatvavcaveeusant sedan .. 210.00 
IOOG 2 Cla ag sédecateweueeadedeaceens 150.00 
NG. 2 COM e ccscdcsvecceces eanadceh xe 67.50 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 24.—The following are 
average prices today f. 0. b. Cincinnati: 


RED CYPRESS— 4/4 5/446/4 8/4 
i eee $115 $120 $130 
lo rr 90 100 105 
a re cre nD 65 70 
No. 1 com. ran. a 

WHIEDG cccce 37 42 45 
No. 2 com. ran. 
WIGUE® ccc 26 30 32 

YELLOW Cypress— 

id ee $ 95@105 $110@115 $125 
ee 75@ 80 85@ 90 95@100 
ee 48@ 53 60@ 65 68@ 75 
No. 1 com. ran. 
WIGEEE: vcccc 35 40 42 
No. 2 com. ran. : 
WIGH® ..ces 25 28 30 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 39 


NORTHERN PINE 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 23.—Orders placed 
for northern pine during the retailers’ convention 
here were not heavy. Many inquiries were made, 
however, and salesmen in touch with yard condi- 
tions look for a fair demand to develop in the 
next two or three months. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 25.—Trade in northern 
pine shows a little increase in the building 
grades. The upper grades are holding strong, 
because of scarcity, tho not much pattern lumber 
is now in demand. The low grades are still a 
good deal of a problem, as factories are slow in 
getting started, but no further weakness is dis- 
closed. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Jan. 23.—Orders for 
northern pine are being received in limited num- 
bers. The severest weather of the winter is 



































Taper Common Fruit 
Single Extension Single 





Spruce 


Everything in Ladder line. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog 
and Latest Reduced Prices. 





LADDERS 








W. W. Babcock Co., Bath, N. Y. 
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prevailing, and building is being curtailed some- 


what. 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 24.—Improvement is re- 
ported in several quarters. 3uyers are in the 
market with inquiries to put their stocks in 


shape for spring business. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 23.—Some orders 
were placed and many others forecast by re- 
iail lumbermen who were here last week for 
their convention and felt out the post market. 
They are convinced that prices are at rock bot- 
tom, and that owing to the light production this 
winter, they are more likely to advance than 
otherwise. Pole business is slack as yet. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 24.—Retail orders for di- 
mension show some _ increase. The call for 
frames is very light. Prices are irregular. Con- 
necticut retailers have been stocking up with 
fir from the west Coast and it is reported that 
much more coming along for spring delivery will 
curtail the buying of eastern spruce in that sec- 


tion. Prices, rail shipments, dimension: 

8-15 36" 48° 20" £2 
8-inch and under.......... $42 $44 $45 $45 $4 
ee a ee 43 45 46 46 4 

8’ 10’ 12° 14’ 1’ 18° °20" 22 
10-inch $43 $44 $45 $45 $46 $47 $47 $4 
12-inch 45 46 47 47 48 49 49 7) 


Odd lengths other than 8-inch and under, 15- 
foot and under are quoted at price of next longer 
length. Random quotations are a little softer 
this week. Quotations: Maine random, 2x3, 2x4, 
2x6 and 2x7, $31 to $34; 2x8, $38 to $39; 2x10, $40 


to $41. Provincial random: 2x3, 2x4, 2x6 and 2x7, 
$30 to $32; 2x8, $36 to $38; 2x10, $39 to $40. 
Boards are still quiet. Continued offerings of 


southern roofers at attractive prices is restrict- 
ing the demand for spruce. Covering boards, 
5-inch and up wide, 8-foot and up long, are 
offered at $38. Fair boards are offered at $30 
and $31. Good matched boards, clipped, are 
steady at $34 to $35, and offerings are light. 








A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 





Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 

A. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and thoroly 
tested it out before it was gnally printed in book 


~ Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basie principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square, 
The same principle of cost per square can he applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost per square in its component members. 

The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, size 5% x 8% 
inches, 148 pages, including one copy 
each of blank bids for Houses and 
Barns. $7.00 postpaid. 





American Lumberman 
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HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Jan. 25.—The hardwood market has 
shown no noteworthy change during the week 
but remains rather quiet. Inquiry, however, 
continues satisfactory and prospects are for an 
early expansion of business, especially from the 
furniture industry. The furniture shows are 
in their last week and should be followed closely 
by some attractive business. Prices in the mean- 
while hold up very well, tho on a few items 
there has been a slight temporary weakening on 
account of the slowness of the market in devel- 
oping and the desire to move those particular 
items. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 23.--The demand for 
hardwoods from the retail trade is still light, but 
there is improved buying from manufacturers, 
confined largely to flooring material, box stock 
and furniture material. Supplies are not heavy 
and prices hold firm. 


Kansas City; Mo., Jan. 24.—There 
inquiry for maple and oak flooring. 
grades in oak and gum are in 
the big mills hold firm to prices. 


is a good 
The upper 
good call, and 

The demand 











ei’ 26" 28" 20’ 6k’ Sh’ 26" 40° 
$47 $48 $49 $50 $51 $52 $538 $55 
48 49 5O 51 52 53 54 56 
£4" 26° 28° 380” S2° 34° 36’ 40° 
$49 $50 $51 $52 $53 $54 $55 $57 
51 52 53 54 55 56 57 of 
for low grade stock is very light. No. 2 stock 


is not showing up so well, especially in gum. 
Outside the furniture manufacturers, hardwood 
consuming industries are buying cautiously. 
This is especially true of the motor car trade. 
Buyers say it looks good, but they want to be 
sure before they commit themselves. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 24.—The market for south- 
ern hardwoods is rather quiet. The local yards 
seem to be fairly well stocked up. All items are 


firm, with the exception of No. 2 common sap 
gum, which is weak, due to heavier offerings 


and a slackening of demand from the box fac- 
tories. 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 23.—A continued steady 
demand of limited proportions is noted. The 
reduction of hardwood rates ordered last Friday 
is counted upon to improve sales to some extent, 
notably by extending somewhat the shipping 
range of the lower grades. Prices have been well 
maintained, the demand is not as well balanced 


as could be desired, due to lack of call from 
certain of the hardwood-using industries. Mill 
stocks continue light, and broken in the upper 


grades. : 

New York, Jan. 23.—The demand for lower 
grades of hardwoods has been at a standstill. 
The market for FAS is rather satisfactory. 
There is a good demand for the upper grades of 


gum and oak. Any noticeable spurt in buying 
will boost prices, in the opinion of large dis- 
tributers in this territory. Stocks on hand are 


not large. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 25.—Hardwood business is 


not showing much activity, tho more interior 
trim in oak and gum is being called for. The 
industrial demand is small. The lowering of 


rates on southern hardwoods to Pacific coast 
points has caused some holding off in the hope 
that rates to the East would also be lowered. 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 24.--Inquiry for hardwoods 
is becoming more active. Red gum is searce 
and commanding very high prices in comparison 
with other hardwoods. Quartered oak has been 
receiving more attention lately and sales have 
been made at pretty stiff prices. Base quota- 
tions on FAS, inch: Ash, white, $110 to $115; 
basswood, $100 to $105; beech, $80 to $85; birch, 
red, $150 to $155; birch, sap, $120 to $130; maple, 
$95 to $100; oak, white, plain, $125 to $135; oak, 
white, quartered, $155 to $160; poplar, $125 to 
$130. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 23.—Increased inquiry is 
noted for hardwoods and prices are firm. Mill 
stocks are none too heavy, as bad weather has 
curtailed production. The export trade shows 
a little more activity. 

Ashland, Ky., Jan. 23.—Inquiries for hard- 
woods are a little more plentiful, and some orders 
are being placed. Demand is mostly for the 
higher grades, though a few inquiries for No. 2 
and No. 3 are coming thru. There is a good 
demand for FAS and No. 1 common chestnut. 
Switch ties and bill oak seem to be dragging at 
present. 








Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 
hardwoods holds up well. 


23.—The demand for 
Retailers are buying 


to a certain extent and factories are alsa coming 
into the market. The better grades are scarce 
and prices show an upward tendency. The tone 
of the market is good and prospects are con- 
sidered fair. Prices of oak at the Ohio River: 


No.1 No.2 No.8 
FAS com. com, com. 

Ouarterea: ...4.5..00%00% $150 $85 $50 
PED cp eee ewe 115 65 40 $20 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 24.—There has been 


little effort to stimulate business in hardwoods, 
the trade seemingly accepting conditions as they 
find them. Price changes were immaterial. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Jan. 25.—The hemlock market as a 
whole is unchanged. The spurt in business pre- 
dicted for the middle or later part of this month 
has not yet materialized, tho distributers see 
every indication of improvement very soon after 
the first of the month. Prices in the meanwhile 
hold up well. 





New York, Jan. 23.—Some large future orders 
have been placed in the hemlock market. A de- 
cided Jull in buying has been in evidence, but 
prices hold firm. A fair volume of stock is ar- 
riving. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., Jan. 238.—Prices of 
hemlock are firm, owing to the scarcity of pro- 
duction and limited supplies available.  In- 
quiries are more numerous, and some orders are 
being placed. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 24.—Eastern hemlock is 
coming into the market in moderate quantities 
only and prices are firm. Good hemlock boards, 
clipped, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-foot, are scarce and 
$32 is the very lowest price taken. The great 
bulk of the trading is in boards as hemlock di- 
mension lumber and frames are decidedly scarce 
and prices correspondingly stiff. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 21.—The fir market on 
uppers continues fair, with encouraging demand 
from practically all quarters except the agri- 
cultural regions. Production is increasing, and 
new business shows a considerable gain over 
the opening week of the new year. The fir log 
situation is as tight as ever. 





San Francisco, Calif., Jan. 21.—The Douglas 
fir market is very strong, with stocks badly 
broken at most mills. Very severe winter 
weather has curtailed production and prices are 
well maintained. Orders are reported away 
ahead of production. California yards are buy- 
ing only for present needs. It is hard to get 
clears for prompt delivery. San Francisco is 
using a lot of lumber and there is considerable 
activity in Sacramento and_ Stockton. Los 
Angeles will do a great deal of building and the 
yards there will soon be doing a normal business 
after the slowing down caused by extremely wet 
weather which made hauling difficult. Water 
shipments to the South have been curtailed and 
there is no danger of prices dropping before the 
demand picks up. Prices are unchanged on 
vertical grain flooring. Slash grain is $5 over 
list. Common dimension is $5 off California 
Rail B list. 





Chicago, Jan. 25.—A slight weakness has been 
noted recently in prices on the upper grades of 
Douglas fir, due to a lull in water shipments 
from the west Coast; but the market as a whole 
remains strong, due to the very low and broken 
mill stocks. A larger volume of business has 
been transacted in this territory during the last 
week but still far below what it should be at this 
time. However, distributers say that, barring 
the labor situation in Chicago, which may have 
an adverse influence on building this spring, con- 
ditions are shaping themselves favorably, and 
they expect a steady increase in business hence- 
forth. 





Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 24.—Prices on fir have 
been adjusting themselves and are more nearly 
on a general level now, with firmness showing 
all around. Demand has shown improvement 
and there is a good inquiry for yard stock, par- 
ticularly for uppers. At present prices, fir con- 
tinues a better buy at competing points than 
southern pine, and dealers in need of stock are 
taking advantage of it. 


New York, Jan. 23.—Fir shipments are being 
promptly absorbed. Prices are very firm. 
Spruce is not showing the same firmness as is 
exhibited by fir. Competition is very keen in 
these two woods. The supply of each is very 
good. Spot lumber in fir is not being picked up 
very fast. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 24.—Notwithstanding the 
upward tendency of prices, particularly on fir 
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dimension lumber, business is somewhat better. 
Retailers are placing some nice orders for spring 
delivery. Much of the western fir entering this 
market has been coming thru ports south of 
Boston and a movement is now under way to 
make Boston the distributing centre. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Jan. 25.—The western pine market 
remains slow, and the feature is the unsettled 
price situation. The uncertainty regarding the 
building labor situation in Chicago this spring 
makes for much caution among millwork manu- 
facturers, and the business they are placing is 
almost nil. The retail trade is a little better, 
but still leaves much to be desired. 


San Francisco, Calif., Jan. 21.—Inquiries for 
California white and sugar pine are numerous, 
but the volume of orders accepted is rather 
light. Mill stocks are badly broken, with No. 2 
shop and better very scarce. Small mills are 
practically sold out and the large mills are hold- 
ing firm on prices and selling mixed car ship- 
ments. Commons are being offered with moder- 
ate quantities available. On 6/4 No. 2 shop, $42.50 
at the mill is now considered a reasonable price. 
California manufacturers are feeling confident 
that there will be a good clean-up of stocks be- 
fore new dry lumber is ready for market. Pro- 
duction in the California and Klamath Falls 
districts during 1921 is estimated at about 
875,658,000 feet, or a little beyond the 1919 cut. 
The record cut was 1,152,000,000 feet in 1920, 
and some expect this to be exceeded in 1922. 
At any rate, manufacturers are optimistic after 
seeing stocks reduced. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 24.—Inquiry for western 
pines is beginning to show up stronger and a 
good deal of it is for items which are steadily 
growing harder to find, especially shop lumber. 
Prices are showing greater firmness, especially 
on thick stock. 





New York, Jan. 23.—Orders for western pine 
from the industrial trade showed up better than 
the trade from the yards, the latter having as- 
sumed an extremely cautious attitude. The 
supply on lower grades is ample, but higher 
grades are scarce. Prices on higher grades hold 
well. The demand for California sugar pine is 
good in all grades. Inquiries are proving more 
than feelers. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 24.—There are more in- 
quiries for the western pines and some increase 
is noted in the volume of business. A recent 
order for Idaho pine in No. 1 and No. 2 common 
grades, inch stock, 8-inch width, square edge, 
was placed on the basis of $81.50 for the No. 1 
common and $68 for the No. 2 common, Boston 
rate, compared with a current quotation of $67, 
Boston rate, for the shipping grade of Bangor 
pine. Idaho pine is favored by New England re- 
tail yards for inside finish. Yard stocks are 


light. 
REDWOOD 


San Francisco, Calif., Jan. 21.—The redwood 
market is very firm, altho it is too early in the 
year for a heavy demand. Eastern business, 
so far in January, has been about as good as 
in December. Production is now curtailed by the 
difficulty in handling redwood logs during the 
rainy season, but a large output is predicted for 
the year. Stocks are broken at the mills gen- 
erally without much surplus of dry clear. Ex- 
port business is looking up. Reduced freight 
rates are expected to boost the eastern demand 
when the building season opens. 





Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 24.—Moldings and sid- 
ing are in somewhat better demand, especially 
wide siding. Otherwise the market is dull. 


New York, Jan. 23.—Purchasers of redwood are 
having no trouble having orders filled promptly. 
Prices are not displaying the least tendency to 
sag. Inquiries are being received in fair volume. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 24.—There has been more 
interest in redwood the past few days. Stocks 
are light and most inquiries are for prompt ship- 
ments. Mill advices continue to speak of limited 
stocks of dry lumber in producers’ hands and 
curtailed production. Local sellers are predict- 
ing an advance on the desirable grades. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Jan. 23.—Speculation in North 
Carolina pine is showing itself to a limited ex- 
tent. The market is somewhat weak, altho 
inquiries are numerous. Prices hold firm with 
a tendency to ease off slightly in boards. Tim- 
bers are firm and in good demand. Supplies 
are good and yards are buying cautiously. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 25.—The North Carolina 
pine market shows some stiffening and 6-inch 


roofers are quoted at $29.50. The number of 
transit cars has been reduced by the recent clos- 
ing down of the mills and the somewhat smaller 
demand. Retailers are placing a few more in- 
quiries. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 23.—The North Carolina 
pine trade shows a slight improvement. Mil- 
lions of feet of lumber are now on the wharves, 
and buyers hold off, expecting concessions. The 
better grades hold up quite well, but the lower 
grades are a trifle off. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 24.—The volume of north- 
ern pine business is increasing. Reports are 
still heard of occasional carloads of shortleaf 
roofers sold at bargain prices, and 4/4 rough 
edge under 12-inch has been offered down to 
$55.50. One wholesaler, however, is holding firm 
at $62 for this same grade of material. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Jan. 25.—Uncertainty regarding the 
labor situation is retarding lumber trade in Chi- 
cago, but some improvement in the southern 
pine market has nevertheless been noticeable 
during the week. There is said to be much 
“‘secret buying’’ on the part of the retail yards, 
who are taking advantage of the slightly lower 
prices quoted by some mill concerns in view of 
the slow development of the general market. 
The feeling is that a material pick-up in trade 
can be expected very shortly and that prices will 
show immediate reaction. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 24.—While the southern 
pine market continues somewhat duller than 
was expected, prices in some quarters are 
stronger and some of the big mills are holding 
above the general level of prices and refusing 
to make concessions. These mills have stocks 
considerably below normal and they prefer, until 
the price level rises, to build up their assort- 
ments. A slight increase is shown in orders. 
Buyjng is spreading well over the list and it 
begins to look like there will be a heavy call 
for dimension and boards. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 24.—The market for 
southern pine is active only as far as inquiries 
are concerned, few of which develop into orders. 
Prices are firm. 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 23.—Bookings and cut 
were both just a shade under those of the week 
preceding, but shipments registered a marked 
increase. Inquiry is rated fairly brisk, season 
considered, and prices by most accounts well 
held. From present indications, 1922 may wit- 
ness another increase in the proportion of south- 
ern pine sold for consumption in southern ter- 
ritory. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 24.—Actual improvement 
in southern pine business is reported in some 
quarters, the situation being helped by the atti- 
tude of the mills which have advanced their 
lists and are now refusing to consider further 
concessions. Retailers are inquiring for stock. 
Quotations on flooring and partition are: A rift, 
1x4, $72 to $81.50; B rift, $63.50 to $77.50; C rift, 
$51.50 to $69.50; B&better flat, $53.50 to $62; 
part B&better, $55.25 to $63. It is still possible 
to buy 6-inch roofers for $28, and 8-inch for $29. 
Longleaf dimension is securing more attention, 
and prices are better maintained than quotations 
on some other southern pine lines. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 25.—Wholesalers of south- 
ern pine report that the demand is improving. 
Some orders are being turned down because of 
the lack of stock. The bad weather has cur- 
tailed production. A fairly active demand is 
coming in from dealers who are looking for im- 
proved business soon. 


New York, Jan. 23.—Business is spotty with 
prices holding fairly firm. The encouraging 
activity immediately following the holidays has 
not kept up to expectations. High grades of 
southern pine are scarce. Distributers are not 
the least bit discouraged. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 24.—Southern pine trade 
shows little change. The attempt of mills to 
raise prices has had little reflection here either 
in stimulating or retarding business. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 23.—Another feature- 
less week is reported, prices and demand con- 
tinuing much as they were. Cypress shares, of 
course, in the hardwood rate reductions and tho 
the reductions are considered inadequate, some 
benefit is expected from their enforcement. 
Mixed-car call continues predominant. Produc- 
tion continues steady. 





Gandy, Superiority| Thread 
by Thread 


The stitching of a cotton 
duck belt is neither novel nor 
unusual. But like anything 
else, it must be done well here. 
At the Gandy factory the 
thread, the guide, the tension, 
the feed, are directed by ex- 
pert operators who put Gandy 
Quality into every Gandy belt 
you buy. 


On specially built machines, 
row after row with a special 
stitch, the sewing by Gandy 
methods results in a belt of 
great tensile strength, rugged 
durability and long wearing 
qualities. 


In the lumber and allied in- 
dustries, for main drives or 
conveying, Gandy quality 
stands out supreme, giving 
years of trustworthy service 
long after other belts are gone. 


Demand Gandy and get it. 
Look for the green edge, the 
Gandy name and the Gandy 
trade mark. It is your assur- 
ance of trustworthy service 
year after year. 








THE GANDY BELTING CO. 


MAIN OF FICE AND FACTORY 
740 W. PRATT ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 











NEW YORK; 36 WARREN STREET 
CHICAGO: 549 WEST WASHINGTON 5ST. 


ANDY 


STITCHED COTTON DUCK’ 


- BELT - 
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Saw mill “ B,”’ output per day of eight 
hours, 275,000 feet 


Ample stocks 
of 


properly seasoned Redwood 


ALIFORNIA Redwood, properly seasoned, 


process’ 


wood in any quantities required. 
The saw mills, planing mills 
and re-manufacturing shops 
alone cover over 5 acres—can 
handle 3,000,000 feet of lumber 
a week, a large part milled 
products, siding and shingles, 
windowframes, porchcolumns, 
balusters, etc., casket and bur- 
ial box stock in semi-manufac- 
turediorm, dimension stock for 
cigar and candy boxes, battery 
separators, moulding strips, 
staves for tanks, pipes, silos, 
and boards of desired widths 
for incubators, ice cream cabi- 
nets, clothing chests, and other 
uses, wedged and glued by ots. 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. of Illinois 
2067 McCormick Bldg. 
Chicago New York City 
THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. 
311 California St., San Francisco 
Central Bldg., 6th & Main, Los Angeles 
Export Company 
A. F, THANE & CO., 40 Rector St., 
311 California St., San Francisco 


Md he Pacific Lumber 


process. 


Scotia. 






The L argest Manufacturers and Distributors of California Redwood 


“stays put”’ — 

is practically free from shrinking or swelling. To insure 
thorough seasoning, our immense Crane air-drying lines, with a 
capacity of 15,500,000 feet, are augmented by special “Le 
’ kilns with curing capacity of a million and a half feet 
a week, so that we can usually supply properly seasoned Red- 


the Linderman wood-weaving 


Redwood Stocks and 
Deliveries 

Sawed and seasoned Redwood 
lumber—all standard grades 
and sizes—and a large variety of 
milled products, are constantly we 
carried in stock at the mills at ; 
Usually this stock ap- 
proximates 75,000,000 feet. 
At our warehouse and quick shi 
depot in Chicagoa large stock o 
wood lumber and milled stock is main= 
tained for the accommodation of Middle 
Western and Eastern users. 


shipments can be made from Chicago 
either in carload or less than carload 


841 No. 40 Rector St. Bldg. 


New York City 


Co. 


7 The Pacific Lumber 
Company’s Redwood 
Lumber Mills, Scotia, 
Humboldt County, 
California. 

The largest and most 
completely equipped 
Redwood manufactur- 
ing plant in the world. 


Saw mill “‘A,’’ output per day of eight hours, 


225,000 feet 


2a ver 





ment 
Red- 


Prompt 











St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 24.—The only change in 
Gulf coast cypress is an advance. in molding, 
which is 10 points higher. The demand for 
finish is rather light. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 24.—The demand for 
cypress has shown little change here, tho there 
is more inquiry and a promise of increased busi- 
ness shortly. Prices are firm. 


New York, Jan. 23.—Retailers seem to be well 
supplied with cypress. Inquiries are flying 
around, but they are mostly for the spring trade. 
Orders are few and small and business is dull. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 25.—Some improvement in 
cypress inquiry is noted, especially for interior 
trim, which has been slow recently. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 24.—There has been a little 
more doing in cypress. Retail and factory stocks 
are light. Quotations are: FAS, 4/4, $103 to $108; 
5/4 and 6/4, $108 to $113; 8/4, $114 to $121; selects, 
4/4, $85 to $91; 5/4 and 6/4, $90 to $96; 8/4, $102 


to $107; shop, 4/4, $55 to $60; 5/4 and 6/4, $65 to 
$70; 8/4, $73 to $78. Cypress roofers are being 
offered at $32 to $33 for 6-, 8- and 10-inch. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 21.—Seasonal reaction in 
buying has resulted in slack demand for red 
cedar shingles. Cold weather, accompanied by 
snow, has forced a number of the mills to close 
down, so that production is restricted and stocks 
at the mills are below normal. Operations are 
difficult for the time being. The market is firm 
on all grades of 16-inch and both grades of 
18-inch shingles, with prices approximating the 
levels of two weeks ago. 


San Francisco, Calif., Jan. 21.—The demand 
for redwood shingles has improved somewhat, 
‘with small stocks available and production very 
light. Prices are about $4, San Francisco, on 
No. 1 clears. There is a fair demand for red 
cedar shingles at $3.40 for dry, and $3.50 for 
green *A*, rail delivery San Francisco. There 
is a fair demand for fir lath at $8.50 here. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 23.—There is a fair 
amount of line-yard business reported. Prices 
are firm and large buyers are placing orders 
for early shipment, as they seem convinced that 
prices will not show any lower trend for some 
time. There is also some activity in transit 
stocks, limited by the small supply. Some con- 
cerns are almost out of the market and are quot- 
ing higher prices which tend to strengthen the 
price situation. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 24.—With representa- 
tives of some mills making quotations of shingles 
as high as $2.60 for stars and $3.30 for clears, 
transits have been selling here as low as $2.30 
for stars. Clears, however, have been more 
firmly held. There appear to be plenty of 
transits available, as demand is rather light. 
Lath demand is a little better and prices show 
a firmer tone. Siding demand continues fairly 
good and prices are unchanged. 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 23.—Demand has some- 
what improved for both shingles and lath, with 
prices firmly held. Cypress shingle stocks at 
the mills are relatively light. 


New York, Jan. 23.—The shingle market has 
been a little soft, but a slight drop in price is 
laid to inventory taking. Shingle stock seems 
plentiful. Spruce lath hold up in price, selling 
around $7.50. The demand is fair. Large ship- 
ments of shingles for this territory are booked. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 25.—The shingle market 
shows increased strength. Extra clears are 
quoted at $5.07, and stars at $4.18, which is a 
stiff advance in the former. Mill stocks are not 
large, altho production is on the increase. The 
demand is confined to immediate needs, but re- 
tailers’ stocks are not excessive. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 24.—The demand for 
shingles is quiet, retail buying being of the 
hand-to-mouth character. Fair makes of white 
cedar extras can be found for $5.25 and very 
nice ones are offered at $5.50, while there are 
some quoted at $5.75. White cedar clears range 
from $4.25 to $4.75. Red cedar shingles are of- 
fered at erratic figures, from $6 down for extras. 
The lath market is quiet, with limited stocks 
available. Scant round wood 14-inch lath are 
quoted at $7 flat, with sales reported to Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh retailers at $7.25, Boston 
rate. For 1%-inch lath, $8 is about rock bottom. 
Furring has advanced to $32 for 2-inch. The 
dealing in clapboards is light, but so are the 
offerings, and quotations hold firm. Spruce 
extras are $120 and clears $115. 


Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 23.—The shingle trade is 
rather quiet. Stocks are fair, and shipments are 
not large. Prices are fairly steady with red 
cedar extra clears selling at $4.82, and clears 
at $4.08. British Columbia XXXXX are quoted 
at $5.62. The lath trade is quiet, with prices 
rather weak. 


WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Portland, Ore., Jan. 24.—The log market is 
firm. There are practically no yellow fir logs 
in the hands of loggers, and they quote $24 to 
$25 for future delivery. 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 21.—The log market is 
firm, with prices unchanged. Quotations: 


No. 1, $24 to $26; No. 2, $17 to $18; No. 


CEDAR: ‘Ten percent base, $22. 
HEMLOCK: No. 2, $14; No. 3, $12. 


Spruce: No. 1, $26; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $13. 
COOPERAGE 
Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 25.—Some declines in 


stave prices have taken place, and heading is a 
shade easier, but hoops are about holding their 
own. Lack of flour trade is felt by all slack 
cooperage shops, and other lines are also slow, 
tho sugar barrel business is expected to pick 
up soon with a stronger market for the com- 
modity. Tight barrel business is mostly along 


repair lines. 
MAHOGANY 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 24.—Demand for mahogany 
is more satisfactory to sellers than the prices 
they are quoting. Inquiries are more numerous, 
and the market is a shade firmer. Quotations: 
FAS, 4/4, $210; 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, $220; 10/4 and 12/4, 
$230; No. 1 common, 4/4, $150 to $160; 5/4, 6/4 
and 8/4, $160 to $170; 10/4 and 12/4, $170 to $180; 
No. 2 common, 4/4, $95 to $100; 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, 


$105 to $110; 10/4 and 12/4, $115 to $120. The full 
range on veneers is 2 cents to 10 cents a foot, 
with very nice stock offered at 8 cents. 
logs have arrived to date. 


No more 








